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Singula letus 
Exquiritq»e, auditqae, virAm mooumenta priornm. 

VlHOIL. 

Of all our dealers in second-hand wares> few brin^ 
their goods to so bad a market^ as those humble 
wits who retail other people's worn-out jokes. A 
man's good sayings are so personally his own, and 
depend so much upon manner and circumstances^ 
that they make a poor figure in other people's mouths, 
and suffer even more by printing than they do by 
repeating : it is also a very difficult thing tb pen a 
witticism; for by the time we have adjusted all the 
descriptive arrangements of this man said, and t'other 
man replied, we have miserably blunted the edge of 
the repartee. These difficulties however have been 
happily overcome by Mr. Joseph Miller and other 
facetious compilers, whose works are in general cir-> 
culation, and may be heard of in most dubs and 
companies where gentlemen meet, who love to say a 
good thing without the trouble of inventing it. We 
are also in a fair train of knowing every thing that ai 
late celebrated author said, as well as wrote, without 
an exception even of his most secret ejaculations. 
We may judge how valuable these diaries will be to 
posterity^ when we reflect how much we should now 
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be edifiedy had any of the ancients given us as minute 
a collectanea of their illustrious contemporaries. 

We have, it is true, a few of Cicero's table-jokes; 
but how deliehtfui would it be to know what he 
said, when ncroody heard him! How piousiv he re- 
proached himself when he laid in bed too late in a 
morning, or eat too heartily at Hortensius's or 
Ceesar's table. We are told, mdeed, that Cato the 
Censor loved his jest, but we should have been 
doubly glad to have partaken of it : what a pity it is 
that nobody thought it worth their while to record 
some pleasanter specimen than Macrobius has given 
us of bis retort upon Q. Albidius, a glutton and a 
spendthrift, when his house was on fire — ' What he 
could not eat, he has burnt,' said Catp ; where the 
point of the jest lies in the aUusion to a particular 
kind of sacrifice, and the ^ood humour of it with 
himself. It was better said by P. Synis the actor, 
when he saw one Mudus, a malevolent fellow, tti a 
very melancholy tnood — * Either some ill fortune 
has b^alien Mudus, o'r^ome good has happened to 
one of his acqtrainldttfce.^ 

A man's fame shall be recorded to posterity by the 
trifling merit of a jest, when the great things he ha» 
done would else have beefn buried in oblivion: Who 
#ould n^w have kno'wn that L. Mallius was once 
the t)est painter in Rome, if it was not for his re- 
partee to ServOius Geminus ? * Yon paitit bettier 
llian you niodel,^ says Creminus, pointing to Mieil- 
Ktrs^s children, who wei'e crooked and ill favoured. 
•^^ Like eidtmjgh,' repHed the artist; * I paint ia the 
dalylight, but f mbdel, as ^^6u call it, in the dark.' 

Cidero, it is well known, was a great joker, and 
some df his good saying have readied us ; it does 
not appear as if his wit had been of the malidous 
Boirt, and yet Poinpey, whose temper could not 
stahd ti jest, was is6 gaOfled by him, that he is re-* 
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ported to have said with great bktemets — * Oh ! 
that Cioero would go oyer to iny enemies, for thea 
he would be afmd of meJ-^U Cicero forgave this 
sarcasm, I should call faim not only a better*tem- 
pered, but a braver man than Porapey. 

But of all the ancient wits, Augustus seems to 
have had the most point, uid he was as remarkable 
for taking a jest, as for giving it. A country fellow 
came to Rome, who was so like the emperor, that 
all the city ran after him ; Augustus heard of it, and 
ordering the man into lus presence-*-^ Harkye, 
friend!' says he, ^ when was your mother in Rome V 
— * Never, an please you !' replied the countryman, 
* but my father has been here many a time and oft/ 
The anecdote of the old soldier is still more to his 
credit: he solicited the emperor to defend him in a 
suit: Augustus sent his own advocate into court: 
Ae soldier was dissatisfied, and said to the empeior 
— < I did not fight for you by proxy at Actium,'*^ 
Augustus fek the reproof, and conaescended to his 
request in person. When Pacuvius Taurus greedily 
BoHcited a largess from the emperor, and to urge him 
to the greater liberality added, that all the world 
would have it, that he had made hiin a very boun* 
Cifnl donation — * But you know better,' said Au- 
gustus, * than to beheve the world,' — and dismissed 
the sycophant without his errand;i$! I shall mentioik 
one more case, where by a very courtly evasion, he 
parried the soHcitation of his captain of t^e guard, 
who had been cashiered, and was petitioning the 
emperor to allow him his pay : telling him that he 
did not ask that indulgence for the sake of the 
money which might accrue to him, but that he might 
have it to say he had resigned his commission, and 
not beeh cashiered — * If that be all your reason, 
says the emperor, * tell the world fliat you have re- 
ceived it, and I will not deny that I have paid it/ 
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Vatinius, who was noted to a proverb as a com- 
moQ slanderer, and particularly obnoxious for his 
scurrility against Cicero, was pelted by the populace 
in the amphitheatre, whilst he was ^ving diem the 
Gladiators : he complained to the ^diles of the in^ 
suit, and got an edict forbidding the people to cast 
any thing into the area bui apples. An arch fellow 
brought a furious large fir-apple to the famous law- 
yer Cascellius, and demanded his opinion upon the 
edict. — ' I am of opinion/ says Cascellius, * that 
your fir-apple is literally and legally an apple, with 
this proviso however, that you intend to throw it at 
Vatinius's head.' 

As there is some danger in making too free with 
old jokes, I shall hold my hand for the present ; but 
if diese should succeed in being acceptable to my 
readers, I shall not be afraid of meeting Mr. Joseph 
Miller and his modem witticisms with my ancients. 
In that case I shall not despair of. being able. to lay 
before the public a veritable Roman newspaper, com- 
pounded of events in the days of Julius Ceesar : by 
what happy chance I traced this valuable relic, and 
with what pams I possessed myself of it, may be 
matter of future explanation : I have the satisfaction 
however to premise to the reader, that it is written 
with great freedom, and as well sprinkled with pri- 
vate anecdotes as any of the present day, whose 
agreeable familiarity is so charming to every body 
but the parties concerned ; it has also a good dash 
of the dramatic, and as some fastidious people have 
been inclined to treat our intelligencers and review- 
ers with a degree of neglect bordering upon con- 
tempt, I shall have pleasure in shewing Uiat they 
have classical authority for all their quirks and con- 
ceits, and that they are all written in the true quaint 
spirit of criticism: it is to be lamented that the 
Roman theatre furnishes no ladies to match the he* 



Toines of OUT stage ; but I can produce some encomi- 
ums uposL Ldlieiiiifi, Boscins, and the famous Publkis 
Sjrufty which would not be imappUcable to some oi 
HUT present csfukal actors : I am sorry to be obliged 
to conissSy tliat they were not; in th« habit of speak^ 
ia^ epilogues in those days: but I have a substitute 
in a prdogue written and spoken by Decimus Labe- 
rius, whidb I am tempted to t^ow out as a lure to 
my newspaper ; but I must first explain upon what 
occasion it was composed. 

This Laberius was a Roman knight of good family, 
and a man withal of high spirk ^d pretensions, 
but unfortunately he had a talent for the drama : he 
read his own plays better than any man then living 
could act them, for neither Garrick nor Henderson 
was yet born. P. Clodius, the fine gentleman and 
rake of the age,, had the indecorum to press Laberius 
to come forward on the public stage, and take the 
principal character in one of his own plays: Laberius 
was indignant, and Clodius pi^oceeded to menaces : 
— * Do your worst,' says the Roman knight, ' you 
can but send me to Dyracchium and back again* — 
proudly intimating that he would suffer the like 
banishment with Cioero^ rather than consent to his 
demand : for acting was not then the amusement of 
people of fashion, and private theatres were not 
thought of. Julius Caesar was no less captivated 
with Laberius's talents than Clodius had been, and 
being a man not apt to be discouraged by common 
difficulties, took up the same solicitation, and assiul- 
ed our Roman knight, who was now sixty years of 
age, and felt his powers in their decline : conscious 
of this decline no less Uian of his own dignity, he 
resisted the degrading request : he interceded, he 
implored of Ccesar to excuse him : it was to no pur- 
pose, Caesar had made it his point, and his point 
he would carry : the word of Csesar was law, and 

XXXIX. c 
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Laberius, driven out of all his defences, was obliged 
to submit and comply. Ceesar makes a grand spec- 
tacle for all Rome ; bills are given out for a play of 
Laberius, and the principal part is announced to be 
performed by the author himself; the theatre is 
thronged with spectators ; all Rome is present, and 
Decimus Laberius presents himself on the stage, and 
addresses ^e audience in the following prologue : 

PROLOGUE BY DECIMUS LABERIUS. 
O strone Necessity ! of whose swift coarse 
So many ^el, so few escape the force, 
Whither, ah ! whithef , in thy prone career. 
Hast thoa decreed this dying frame lo hear ? 
Me in my better days nor foe, nor friend. 
Nor threat, nor bribe, nor vanity, cou'd bend ', 
Now lur'd by flattery in my weaker age, 
I sink my knighthood and ascend the stage. 
Yet muse not therefore — How shall man gainsay 
Him, whom the Deities themselves obey ? 
Sixty long years I've liv'd without dbgrace 
A Koman knight : let dignity give place! 
I'm Cssar's actor now, and compass more 
In one short hour, than all my life before* 

O Fortune ! fickle source of good and iil. 
If here to place me 'twas thy sovereign will. 
Why, when Td yonth and faculties to please 
So great a master and such guests as these. 
Why not compel me then, malicious power ! 
To the hard task of this degrading hour ? 
Where now, in what profound abyss of shame. 
Dost thou conspire with Fate to sink my name i 
Whence are my hopes ? What voice can age supply 
To charm the ear : what grace to please the eye i 
Where is the action, energy, and art. 
The look, that guides its passion to the heart? 
• Age creeps like ivy o*er my wither*d trunk. 
Its bloom all blasted, and'its vigour shrunk : 
A tomb, where nothing but a name remains 
To tell the world whose ashes it contains. 

The original is so superiorly beautiful, that to 
prevent a pathos I shall insert it after the transla- 
tion. 
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IS^ecessitM, cujus cursfis transveisi impetan 
Voluerant multi effugere, panel potuenint, 
Qao me detrasit pcen^ extremis sensibu's ? ' 
Quern nulla ambitio, nulla unquanr larghio, 
Nullns timor, vis nulla, nulla auctoritas 
Movere potoit in javent& de stata ; 
£cce in senect& ut facild labefecit loco, 
Viri excellentis, mente clemebte edita, 
Subniissa, placide blandiloquens oratio f 
Etenim ipsi Dii negare cut nil potuerunt, 
Hominem me denegare quis possit pati ? 
Ego bis tricenis annis actis sine noti, 
Eques Romanus, lare tandem egressus meo, 
Domum rerertar mimus : Nirairum hoc die 
Uno plilis yixi, mihi quam vivendum fuit. 
Fortuna, immoderata in bono sque atque in ma}o» 
Si tibi erat Ubituro literarum laudibus 
Floris cacumen nostrs fams franeere. 
Cur cum vigebam membris praeTindantibus, 
Satisfacere populo et tali com poteram viro, 
Non flexibilem me concurv&sti ut carperes ? 
Nunc me quo dejicis ? quid ad scenam affero ? 
Decorem formae, an dignitatem corporis, 
Animi virtutem, an vocis jucundae sonum ^ 
Ut hedera serpens vires arboreas necat, 
Ita. me vetustas amplexa annorum enecat ; 
Sepnlchri similis nil, nisi nomen, retineo. 

The play which this pathetic prologue was attached 
to was a comedy, in which Laberius took the cha- 
racter of a slave, and in the course of the plot (as 
usual) was beaten by his master : in this condition^ 
having marked his habit with counterfeited stripes^ 
he runs upon the stage, and cries out amain — Porrb, 
Quirites! libertatem perdimus — * In good faith, coun- 
trymen, there is an end of freedom.' The indignant 
spectators sent up a shout; it was, in the language 
or our present playhouse bills, * a burst of applause; 
a most violent burst of applause from a most 
crowded and brilliant house, overflowing in all 
parts.' Laberius, not yet content with this atone^ 
ment to the manes of his knighthood, subjoins the 
following pointed allusion : Necesse est tnultos timeatt, 
c2 
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quern muUi Hment-^* The man -whom many fear, 
must needs fear many/ All eyes were now turned 
upon Ceesar, and the degraded Laberius enjoyed a 
full revenge. 

We may naturally suppose this conduct lost hinoi 
the favour of Ceesar, who immediately took up 
Publius Syrus, a Syrian slave who had been ma- 
numitted for his ingenious talents, and was acting 
' in the country theatres with much applause : Caesar 
fetched him out of his obscuribf, as we bring up aa 
actress from Bath or York, and pitted him against 
Laberius. It was the triumph of youth and vigour 
over age and decay, and Ceesar, with malicious 
civility, said to Laberius, FaverUe Hbi me inctus es^ 
Laberi, a Syro — * You are surpassed by Syrus ia 
spite of my support.' As Laberius was going out 
of the theatre, he was met by Syrus, who was in* 
considerate enough to let an expression escape him, 
which was very disrespectful to his veteran com- 
petitor : Laberius felt the unbecoming insult, and 
turning to Syrus, gave him this extemporary an- 
swer — 

To stand the first Ss not the lot of all ; 
'Tis now yoar tarn to mount and mine to fall : 
'Tis slippery ground ; beware you keep your feet ; 
For puolic favour is a public cheat. 

Non possunt primi esse omnes omni in tempore ; 
Summnm ad gradom cum claritatis yeneris, 
Gonsistes egre ; et quum descendas, decides : 
Cecidi ego : Cadet qui sequitur. Laus est poblica. 

I need not remind the learned reader in what 
credit the sayings of this Publius Syrus have been 
justly held by all the literati from Seneca to'Scali- 
ger, who turned them into Greek ; and it is for the 
honour of the fraternity of the stage, that both he 
and Sophron, whose moral sentences were found 
under Plato's pillow when he died, were actors by 
profession. 
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I shall now only add, that myjiewspaper contains 
a very interesting description of two young actors, 
Hylas and Pylades, who became great favourites 
with Augustus^ when he was emperor, and made 
their first appearance at the time this journal was 
written. If the rea^der. shall find any allusion to 
two very promising young perforpiers, now living, 
whose initials correspond with the above, I can pro- 
mise him that our contemporaries will not suffer by 
the comparison. I may venture to say, in the words 
of Dr. Young — 

The Roman woa'd not blash at the mistake. 
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There is no period of ancient history would afford 
a more useful study to a young prince, than an ac- 
curate delineation of the whole life of Tiberius: 
this ought to be done with great care and ability, 
for it is a character extremely difficult to develope, 
and one that by a continued chain of incidents fur- 
nishes a lesson in every link of its connexion, highly 
interesting to all pupils, but most to those who are 
on the road, to empire. To trace the conduct of 
Tiberius from his first appearance in history to his 
death, is as if we should begin with the last acts of 
Augustus, and read his story backwards to its com- 
mencement in the civil wars ; each narration would 
then begin with honour, and conclude with infamy. 
If Augustus had. never attained to empire, he would 
have had a most disgraceful page in history ; on the 
other hand, had Tiberius died with Germanicus, he 
would have merited a very glorious on,e ; it should 
c 3 
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seem therefore that lie wai by nature a better man 
than his predecessor. The eautioas timid characteir 
of Augustus kept him under constant awe of those 
he governed, and he was diligent to secure to him* 
self the opinions of mankind ; but there are rents 
and fissures enough in the veil, which adulation has 
thrown over him, through which to spy out the im- 
purities and meannesses of his natural disposition. 
Tiberius seems on his part also to have had a jeaiom 
holding and respect towards Gennanictts, which had 
an influence over the early part of his reign ; but it 
was a self-restrunt founded in emulation, not in fear. 
It is hinted that Augustus had in mind to restore the 
commonwealth, and give back her liberties to Rome; 
and these may very possibly have been his medita- 
tions ; but they never arose in his mind till he found 
his life in the last stage of decay, when, having no 
heir of his own body, he would willingly have had 
the empire cease with him, and left posterity to draw 
the conclusion, that no sucoessar could be found &, 
to take it after him ; this I can readily believe he 
would have done in hrs last moments if he could, and 
even before his last moments if he dared ; but 4ihe 
shock which such a revolution might possibly have 
occasioned, alaarmed his fears, and he was too tena* 
cious of power to quit it upon any other motives than 
those of absolute conviction that he could hold it no 
longer. This is so much in character, that I think 
it very probable he might have tried it upon Tiberiue 
in his long death-bed conversatbn with him at 
Nola — Revocatum «r itinere Tiberwm dui secreto *er- 
mone dettnuit, neque fost uUi mqjori negotio amnmm 
accmnmodaut. (Suetonius.) This passage is very 
carious, and seme important conjei^ures may fairly 
be grounded upon it. Suetonius says that the con- 
ference was longy and also that it was private ; and 
he adds that Augustus, after his conversation with 
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his ftuccessor, never turned his thoughts to any im- 
portant business, or, in other words* any matter of 
state whatever. The secrecy of this conference very 
much favours my conjecture, that he made an at- 
tempt to dissuade Tiberius from holding on the em- 
pire, and the length of time it took up corroborates 
the probability of that conjecture ; ana I farther in- 
<2line to think it likely that it might make serious im- 
pressions on Tlberius's mind, as to the measure pro- 
posed ; for I can never believe that the repugnance 
with which Tiberius took the charge of the govern- 
ment upon him, was wholly feigned, though histo- 
rians agree in giving it that turn ; his long and vo- 
luntary exile in the island of Rhodes, where he 
seemed for a time to have renounced all desire of 
succeeding to the empire, might be a reason with 
Augustus for making this experiment upon a man 
xA his cold and sequestered habits. At all events I 
think it highly natural to suppose, that Augustus 
would not have closeted him in this manner, if it 
were only for the purpose of giving him lessons and 
instructions in the arts of government; for in that 
case his vanity, which made him act a part for ap- 
plause even in his expiring moments, would have 
opened the doors to his family and attendants, that 
thev might have been present to record his sayings; 
and we should have had as many fine maxims in his 
dying speech, as Socrates uttered in his prison, or 
Seneca in his bath : add to this, that he certainly 
bore no goodirill to Tiberius, who was not a succes- 
sor to his mind, nor could he wish to elevate the 
Claudian family to the throne. It is not likely how- 
ever that he altogether succeeded with Tiberius, or 
brought him to make any absolute promise of abdi- 
cation ; for in that case ne would not have failed to 
have taken credit with the people about him, for hav- 
ing been the means of restoring the liberties of his 
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country, and he would have made as great a parade 
of patriotism, as would have become a Cato or a 
Solon ; but the author above quoted says he took no 
farther account of public business, and therefore we 
may conclude the conference, if it took that turi]^, did 
not come to any satisfactory conclusion on the point. 

Tiberius on his accession found the empire in a 
critical situation, for besides the movetpents which 
Clemens on one part, and Scribonius Libo on an> 
other, were making, the Pannonian and German ar- 
mies were in absolute revolt. This was no time for 
making any change in the constitution of the impe.- 
rial power, had he been so disposed; as he was a 
man of deep measures, he held himself on the re- 
serve with the senate, and suffered them to solicit 
his acceptance of the sovereign ppwer upon theur 
knees. He wished to have assessors in the govern^ 
ment; he would take his share> and whatever der 
partment in the state they should recommend to his 
charge, he would readily undertake. Had he, per- 
sis.ted in refusing the empire, or had he attempted 
to throw the constitution back to its first principles 
of freedom, the mutinous legions would have forced 
the sovereignty upon Germanicus ; but by tJiis sug- 
gestion of a partition he artfully sounded the temper 
of the senate, where there were some leading men of 
very doubtful characters, whom Augustus had markr 
ed out in his last illness ; from two of these, Asinius 
Gallus and L. Aruntius, Tiberius's proposal drew an 
answer, in which they demanded of him to declare 
what particular department of the state he would 
choose to have committed to him. This was opening 
enough for one of his penetration, and he drew his 
conclusions upon the spot, evading for the time the 
snare that was laid for him. 

The servile and excessive adulation of the senate 
soon convinced him, that the Roman spirit had suf* 
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fered a total change under the reign of Augustus, 
and that the state might indeed be thrown into con- 
▼ulftions by any attempt at a change in favour of 
fi^edem, but that slavery and submission under a 
despotic master was their determined choice, and if 
the alternative was to lie between himself and |iny 
other, there was little room for hesitation. Who 
more fit than the adopted heir of Augustus, and a 
descendant of the Claudian house, which ranked so 
high in the Patrician nobility, and so superior in 
pretensions of ancestry and merit to the Julian and 
Octavian gentry, from whom his predecessors were 
ignobly descended ? 

When the German and the Pannonian mutinies 
were appeased, there seems to have been a period 
of repose, when he might have new modelled the 
constitution had he been so disposed ; but this I take 
to be appearance only, for those mutinies had been 
quelled by Germanicus and Drusus, and both these 
princes were in the adoption ; . and the latter of a 
very turbulent and ambitious spirit. 

For the space of two complete years, Tiberius 
never stirred out of the doors of his palace, devoting 
this whole time to the affairs of government. In this 
period he certcunly did many excellent things ; and 
though his manners were not calculated for popularity, 
yet))is reputation through the empire was universal; 
he regulated all domestic matters with consummate 
prudence, and on some occasions with a liberal and 
courteous spirit: in the distant provinces, where 
wars and disturbances were more frequent, public 
measures were more indebted for their success to the 
good policy of his instructions, than to the courage 
and activity of his generals, though Germanicus was 
of the number. 

The death of that most amiable and excellent 
'prince, which was imputed to the. machinations of 
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Cneius Piso, involved Tiberius in some degree in the 
same suspicion; but as Tacitus, in his account of the 
event, gives admission to an idle story of sorceries 
and incantations, practised by Piso for compassing^ 
the death of Germanicus, and states no circumstance 
that can give any reasonable ground for belief that 
he actually poisoned him, I am not inclined to give 
credit to the transaction, even in respect to Piso's 
being guilty of the murder, much less with regard to 
Tiberius. Tacitus indeed hints at secret orders sup- 
posed by some to have been given by the emperor 
to Piso ; but this, which at best is mere matter of 
report, does not go to the afiair of the poisoning, but 
onJy to some private intimations, in which the em- 
press was chief mover, for mortifying the pride of 
Agrippina. It is not to be supposed, when Piso 
openly returned to Rome, and stood a public trial> 
that these orders, had any such existed, could have 
been so totally suppressed, that neither the guilty 
person should avail himself of them, nor any one 
member of so g^eat and numerous a family produce 
them in vindication of him when yet living, or of his. 
memory after death ; and this in no period of time, 
not even when the Claudian family were superseded 
in the empire, and anecdotes were industriously col- 
lected to blacken the character of Tiberius. 

The death of Drusus followed that of Germanicus, 
and the same groundless suspicions were levelled at 
the emperor ; but these are rejected by Tacitus with 
contempt, and the words he uses, which are very 
strong, are a proper answer to both imputations— 
Neque qitisquam scriptor tarn tnfensus extitit, ut Tibe^ 
rio ohjectaret^ cum omnia conquirerenty intenderentque. 

It would have been most happy for the memory 
of Tiberius had his life been terminated at this fatal 
period; henceforward he seems to have been sur-« 
rendered to desperation apd (jiisgust ; be retired tQ 
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the Campania, and devolved the government upon 
his minister Sejanus ; there were times in which 
some marks of his f(»:mer spirit appeared, but they 
were short and transient emanations ; the basest of 
mankind had possession of his soul, and whether he 
was drugged by Sejanus and his agents, or that his 
brain was ^£fected by a revulsion of that scrophuious 
humour which broke out with such violence in his 
face and body, it seems highly natural to conjecture, 
diat he Avas never in his sound mind during his se« 
cession in the island of CapreflB. A number of cir- 
cumstances might be adduced in support of this 
conjecture ; it is sufficient to instance his extraordi- 
nary letter to the senate ; can words be found more 
expressive of a distracted and desperate state of 
mind than the following ? Q^id scribam vobis^ Patres 
Conscriptiy aut promodo scribam^ aut quid omnind non 
scribam hoc tempore, Dii me demque pejiks perdant, qudm 
perire quotidie sentioy si scio. 

I beg leave now to repeat what I advanced in the 
outset of this paper, and which alone led me to the 
subject of it, that a detail comprising all the great 
and interesting events within the life of Tiberius, 
with reasonings and remarks judiciously interspersed 
as these occurrences arise in the course of the nar- 
ration, would compound such a body of useful pre- 
cepts and instructions, as would apply to every spe- 
cies of example, which a prince should be taught 
either to imitate or avoid ; and these lessons would 
carry the greater force and recommendation with 
them, and have an advantage over all fabulous mo- 
rals, by being incorporated with a real history of the 
most interesting sort. 
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NUMBER UV. 



HovEVER dispoaed we may be to execrate the 
bloody act of Uie regicides, yet we mast admit the 
errors and misconduct of Charles's mihappy reign to 
be such as cannot be palliated; in our pUy ibr Ub 
Cate we must not forget the history of his failings, 
nor, whilst we are sympathizing in the pathos of Sut 
tragedy, overlook its moral. 

Four sucoessive parliaments, knpcovidently di»* 
solved, were st^cient warnings for the fifth to fall 
upon expedients for securmg to themselves a more 
permanent duration, by laying some restraints upon 
a prerogative so wantonly exerted. 

Let us call to mind the inau^icious commence- 
ment of this monarch's reign; before the ceremony 
of his coronation had taken place, he espoused a 
sister of France, and set a Catholic princess on the 
throne of a Protestant kingdom, scarce cool from the 
ferment of religious jealousies, recently eroaneipafeed 
from the yoke of Rome, and of course intoleraat 
through terror, if not by principle : the most obttoxi« 
ous man in the kingdom was Montague, author of 
the proscribed tract, entitled AppeUo CiBiarem^ and 
him Charles enrolled in his Ust of royal chaplains. 
By throwing himself inoontinently into the hands of 
Buckingham, he shewed his people they weie to ex-* 
pect a reign of favouritism, and the choice of the 
minister marked the character of the monarch : he 
levied musters for the Palatinate of twelve thousand 
men, exacted contributions for coat and conduct 
money,. declared martial law in the kingdom, and 
furnished his brother of France with a squadron of 
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ships for. the unpopular reduction of RocheBe, and 
the mariners refused the service: these measures 
stirred the parliament then ntting to move for a re- 
dress of grievances, before they provided for his 
debts, and their remonstrances provoked him upon 
the instant to dissolve them. 

Every one of these proceedingis took place before 
his coronation, and form the melaaeholy prelude to 
his misguided governments 

A second parliament was caUed together, and to 
intimidate them from resuming their redress of griev« 
ances, and divert their attempts from the person of 
his favourite, he haughtily informs them, that he 
cannot suffer an inquiry even on the meanest of kss 
servants. What was to be expected from such a 
menacing dedaradon? They, disdaining iUam a«ciH 
larif qud sunt opprem^ numum^ proceed to impeach 
Buckingham; the king c<Hmnit8 the managers of 
that process to the Tower, and resorting to Ut ]»e-> 
rogative, dissolves his second parliament^ as sud- 
denly, and more angrily, than his first. 

A third parliament meets» and in the interim new 
grievances of a more awak^ing sort had supplied 
them with an ample field for complaint and remon- 
strance ; in the intermission of their sittings, he had 
exacted a loan, which they interpreted a tax without 
parliament, and of course a flagrant violati<»i of the 
constitution : this he enforced with so high a hand^ 
that several gentlemen of name in their counties had 
been committed to close imprisonment for refusing 
payment; ship-money also at this time began to be 
questioned as an intolerable grievance, and being 
one of the resources for enablmg the crown to go>« 
vem without a parliament, it was considered by 
many as a violation x>f their rights, an inequitaUe 
' and oppressive tax, which ought to be remsted, and' 
accordingly it was resisted : this parliament there** 

XXXIX. p 



fore, after a short and inefficient sitting, shared the 
sudden fate of its predecessors. 

The same precipitancy, greater blindness, a more 
confirmed habit of obstinacy, and a heightened do-* 
gree of aggravation marked this period of intermis- 
sion from parliaments for now the leading members 
of the late house were sent to close imprisonment 
in the Tower, and informations were lodged against 
them in the Star-Chamber. 

The troubles in Scotland made it necessary for 
the king once more to have resort to a parliament ; 
they met for the fourth time on the thirteenth of 
April 1640, and the fifth day of the following month 
sent them back to their constituents to tell those 
grievances in the ears of the people, which their 

sovereign disdained to listen to. Ill-counseUed 

sovereign I but will that word apologize for conduct 
so intemperate? It cannot: a mind, so flexible to- 
wards evil counsel, can possess no requisites for go- 
vernment : what hope now remained for moderate 
measures, when the people's representatives should 
again assem\)le ? In this fatal moment the fuel was 
prepared and the match lighted, to give life to the 
fiames of civil war; already Scotland had set those 
sparks into a blaze ; the king, unable to extinguish 
the conflagration by his own power and resources, 
for the fifth and last time convenes his parliament: 
but it was now too late for any confidence or mutual 
harmony to subsist between the crown and com^ 
mons; on the third of November following their 
last dissolution, the new elected members take pos- 
session of their seats, and the house soon resounds 
with resolutions for the impeachment of the minister 
Straflbrd, and the primate Laud : the humble mo- 
narch confirms the fatal bill of attainder, and sends 
Strafford to the scaffold ; he ratifies the act for se- 
curing parliament against future dissolution, and 
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subscribes to hts own deatk*warrant with the same 
pen. 

The proceedings of this famous parliament are of 
a mixt nature ; in many we discern the true spirit of 
patriotism, and not a few seem dictated by revenge 
and violence : the Courts of High Commission and 
Star-Chamber are abolished, and posterity applauds 
their deliverers ; the city-crosses are pulled down, 
the bishops sent to the Tower, and their whole order 
menaced with expulsion from parliament, and here 
ive discover the first dawnings of fanatic frenzy : 
an incurable breach is made in the constitution ; its 
branches are dissevered, and the axe of rebellion is 
laid to the root of the tree : the royal standard is 
set up ; the father of his people becomes the general 
of a party, and the land is floated with the blood of 
its late peaceable inhabitants : great characters start 
forth in the concussion, great virtues and great vices : 
equal courage and superior conduct at length pre- 
vail for the leaders of the people ; a fanatic champion 
carries all before him ; the sovereign surrenders him- 
self weakly, capitulates feebly, negotiates deceitfully, 
and dies heroically. 

And this is the reign, this is the exit of a king! 
Let kings ponder it^ for it is a lesson, humbling per- 
haps to their pridej}f station, but pointedly addressed 
to their instruction. 

If there is a trust in life, which calls upon the con- 
science of a man who undertakes it more stiongly 
than any other, it is that of the education of an heir- 
apparent to a crown : the training such a pupil is 
a task indeed ; how to open his mind to a proper 
knowledge of mankind, without letting in that know- 
ledge which inclines to evil ; how to hold off flatteiy, 
and yet admit familiarity; how to give the lights of 
information, and shut out the false colours of seduc-^ 
lion, demands a judgment for distiti^uishing and aok 
p2 
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authority for coiitpolling, which few ^vernors in that 
delicate situatioa ever possess, or caa long retain : 
to educate a prince, born to reign over an enlight- 
ened people, upon the narrow scale of secret &nd 
sequestered tuition, would be an abuse of common 
sense ; to let him loose upon the world is no less 
hazardous in the other extreme, and each would pro- 
bably devote him to an inglorious destiny : that he 
should know the leading characters in the country 
hfi is to govern, be familiar with its history, its con- 
stitution, manners, laws, and liberties, and correctly 
comprehend the duties and distinctions of his own 
hereditary office, are points that no one will dispute: 
that he should travel through this kingdom I can 
hardly doubt, but whether tliose excursions should 
reach into other states, politically connected with, 
or opposed to, his own, is more than I will presume 
to lay down as a general rule, being aware that it 
must depend upon personal circumstances : splen- 
dour he may be indulged in, but excess in that, as 
in every thing else, must be avoided, for the mis- 
chiefs cannot be numbered which it will entail upon 
him ; excess in expense will subject him to obliga- 
tions of a degrading sort ; excess in courtesy will lay 
him open to the forward and ^assuming, raise moun- 
tains of expectation about him, and all of them un- 
. dermined by disappointment, ready charged for ex- 
plosion, when the hand of presumption shall set fire 
to the train : excess in pleasure will lower him in 
character, destroy health, respect, and that becom* 
ing dignity of mind, that conscious rectitude, which 
is to direct and support him, when he becomes the 
dispenser of ju8ti<5e to his subjects, the protector and 
defender of their religion, the model of their imi- 
tation, and the sovereign arbiter of life and death 
in the execution of every legal condemnation. To 
court popularity is both derogatory and dangerous. 
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nor should he ii^ho is destined to rule over the whole, 
condescend to put himself in the league of a party. 
To be a protector of learning, and a patron of the 
arts, is worthy of a prince, but let him beware how 
he sinks himself into a pedant or a virtuoso. It is a 
mean talent which excels in trifles; the fine arts are 
more likely to flourish under a prince, whose ignorance 
of them is qualified by general and impartial good- 
will towards their professors, than by one, who is 
himself a dabbler ; for such will always have their 
favourites, and favouritism never fails to irritate 
the minds of men of geoius concerned in the same 
studies, and turns the spirit of emulation into the 
gall of acrimony. 

Above all things let it be his inviolable maxim to 
distinguish strongly and pointedly in his attentions 
between men of virtuous morals and men of vicious : 
there is nothing so glorious, and at the same time 
nothing so easy; if his countenance is turned to 
men of principle and character, if he bestows his 
smile upon the worthy only, he need be at little 
pains to frown upon the profligate,' all such vermin 
will crawl out of his path, and shrink away from his 
presence. Glittering talents will be no paldsport for 
dissolute morals, and ambition will then be retained 
in no other cause, but that of virtue ; men will not 
choose crooked passages and by-alleys to prefer- 
ment, when the broad highway of honesty is laid open 
and straight before them. A prince, though he 
gives a good example in his own person, what does 
he profit the world, if he draws it back again by the 
bad example of those whom he employs and fa- 
vours? Better might it be for a nation, to see a li- 
bertine on its throne, surrounded by virtuous coun- 
sellors, than to contemplate a virtuous sovereign^ 
delegating his authority to unprincipled and licenr 
tious servants. 

d3 
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The kbg who declares his resolution of coun- 
tenaacing die virtues only amongpst his subjects, 
speaks the lan^age of an honest man : if he makes 
good his declaration, he performs the functions of 
one, and earns the blessings of a righteous king ; a 
life of glory in this irorld, and an immortality of 
happiness in the world to come. 
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Non erat his locus. 

Therk is a certain delicacy in some men's nature, 
which lliough not absolutely to be termed a moral at- 
tribute, is nevertheless so grateful to society at large, 
and so recommendatory of those who possess it, that 
even the best and worthiest characters cannot be 
truly pleasing witliout it. I know not how to describe 
it better than by saying it consists in a happy dis- 
cernment of * times and seasons.' 

Hiough this engaging talent cannot positively be 
called a virtue, yet it seems to be the resuk of many 
virtuous and refined endowmei^ of the mind, which 
produces it; for when we see any man so tenderly 
considerate of our feelings, as to put aside his own 
for our accommodation and repose, and^to consult 
opportunities with a respectful attention to our ease 
and Insure, it is natural to us to think favourably of 
such a disposition, and although much of his dis- 
eemment may be the effect of a good judgment and 
proper knowledge of the world, yet there must be a 
great proportion of sensibility, candour, diffidence, 
and natural modesty, in the composition of a facul^ 
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^o coodliatiilg and so graceful. A man may have 
many good qualitiea, and yet, if he is unacqu^nted 
with the world, he will rarely be found to under- 
stand those apt and happy moments, of which I am 
now speaking; for it is a knowledge not to be gained 
without a nice and accurate observation of mankind, 
and even when that observation has given Jt, men, 
who are wanting in the natural good qualities above 
described, may indeed avail themselves of such oc- 
i^asions to serve a purpose of their own ; but, without 
ft good heart, no man will apply his experience to 
general practice. 

But as it is not upon theories that I wish to em- 
ploy these papers* I shall now devote the remainder 
of my attention to such rule? and observations as 
occur to me upon the subject of ^Ae times and seasons. 

Men, who in the fashionable phrase Uve out of the 
world, have a certain awkwardness about them, which 
i» for ever putting them out of their place in society^ 
whenever the^ are occasionally drawn into it If it 
is their studies which have sequestered them from 
the world, they contract an air of pedantry, which 
can hardly be endured in any mixed company with- 
out exposing the object* of it to ridicule; for the very 
essence of this contracted habit consists in an utt^ 
ignorance of times and seasons. Most of that class 
of men who are occupied, in the education of yoi^th, 
^nd not a few of Uie young men themselves, who are 
educated by them, are of this description : we meet 
with many of Jack Lizard's cast in the Sp^tator, 
who will leaomedly maintain there is no heat i^ j^e. 
There is a disputatious preciaion in these people, 
which lets nothing pass in free conversation, that is 
not mathematically true; they will confute a jest by 
syllogism, canvas a merry tale by cross-exan^ination- 
and dates, work every common calculation by X,^ihe 
jmknown quant^p, and in the festive sallies of ima- 
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gination convict the witty speaker, of false grammar^ 
and nonsuit all the merriment of the table. 

The man of form and ceremony, who has shaped 
his manners to the model of what is commonly called 
The Old Court, is another grand defaulter against 
times and seasons : his entrances and exits are to be 
performed with a stated regularity ; he measures bis 
devoirs with an exactitude that bespeaks him a cor^ 
rect interpreter of The Red Book; pays his compli- 
ments with a minuteness, that leaves no one of your 
family unnamed, inquires after the health of your 
child who is dead, and desires to be kindly remem* 
bered to your wife, from whom you are divorced. 
Nature formed him in straight lines, habit has stiffened 
him into an unrelenting rigidity, and no familiarity 
can bend him out of the upright. The uneducated 
squire of rustic manners forms a contrast to this 
character, but he is altogether as great an intruder 
upon times and seasons, and his total want of form 
operates to the annoyance of society as effectually as 
the other^s excess. There cannot be in human na- 
ture a more terrible thing than vulgar familiarity ; 
a low-bred fellow, who aJects to put himself at his 
ease amongst his superiors, and be pleasant company 
to them, is a nuisance to society ; there is nothing 
so ill understood by the world in general as fami- 
liarity; if it was not for the terror which men have 
of the very troublesome consequences of condescen- 
sion to their inferiors, there would not be a hun« 
dredth part of that pride and holding-back amongst 
the higher ranks, of which the low are so apt to 
complain. How few men do we meet with, who, 
when the heart is open and the channel free, know 
how to keep their course within the buoys and 
marks, that true good-manners have set up for all 
men to steer by ! Jokes out of season, unpleasant 
truths touched upon incautiously, plump questions (as 
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4liey are called) put without any preface or refine- 
jBenty manual caresses compounded of kugs and 
slaps and squeezes, more resembling the gambols of 
a bear than the actions of a gentleman, are sure to 
follow upon the" overflowing ebullitions of a vulgar 
familiarity broke loose from all restraints. It is a 
painful necessity men of sensibility are under, when 
they find themaelyeQ compelled to draw back from 
the eager advances of an honest heart, only because 
the shock of its good-humour is too violent to be en- 
dured; it is very wounding to a social nature to 
check festivity in any degree, but there is nothing 
sinks the spirits so e&ctually as boisteroas mirth, 
nobody so apt to overact his character as a jolly 
fellow, smd stunned with the vociferation of his own 
tongue to forget that every other man is silent and 
suffering : in short, it is a very difficult thing to be 
properly happy and well pleased with the company 
we are m, and none but men of good education} great 
discernment, and nice feelings know how to be fa« 
miliar* These rural gentry are gr&at dealers in long » 
stories of their own uninteresting achievements; 
they require of you to attend to the nanative of their 
paltry squabbles and bickerings with their neigh- 
bours; they are extremely eloquent upon the laws 
against poachers, upon turnpike roads and new en- 
closures, and all tliese topics they will thrust in by 
the neck and shoulders to the exdusion of all others. 
Plain speaking, if we consider it simply as a mark 
of truth and honesty, is doubtless a very meritorious 
quality, but experience teaches that it is too fre- 
quently under bad management, and obtruded on 
society out of time and season in such a manner as to 
be highly inconvenient and offensive. People are 
not always in a fit humour to be told of their faults, 
and these plain-speaking friends sometimes perforin 
their office so elumsily, that we are inclined to sus.- 
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pect fhey are more interested to bring us to present 
sbame than fiiture reformation: it is a common 
observation with them, when things turn out amis»» 
to put us in mind how they dissuaded us from such 
and such an undertaking, that they foresaw what 
would happen, and that the event is neither more 
nor less than they expected and predicted. These 
retorts, cast in our teeth in the very moment of 
vexation, are what few tempers, when galled with 
disappointment, can patiently put up with ; they may 
possibly be the result of zeal and sincerity, but they 
are so void of contrivance, and there is so little de^ 
licacy in the timing of them, that it is a very rare 
case indeed, when they happen to be well understood 
and kindly taken. The same want of sensibility 
towards human infirmities, that will not spare us in 
the moments of vexation, will make no allowances 
for the mind's debility in the hours of grief and 
sorrow : if a friend of this sort surprises us in the 
weakness of the soul, when death perhaps has rob- 
bed us of some beloved object, it is not to contribute 
a tear, but to read us a lecture, that he comes; when 
the heart is agonized, the temper is irritable, and as 
a moralizer of this sort is almost sure to find his ad- 
monitions take the contrary effect from what he in- 
tended, he is apt to mistake an occasional impa- 
tience in us for a natural one, and leaves us with the 
impression that we are men who are ill prepared 
against the common vicissitudes of life, and endow- 
ed with a very small share of fortitude and resigna- 
tion ; this early misconception of our character, in 
the course of time leads him to another, for he no 
sooner finds us recovered to a proper temper of 
mind, than he calls to mind our former impatience, 
and, comparing it with our present tranquillity, con- 
cludes upon appearances, that we are men of light 
and trivial natures, subject indeed to fits and starts 
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Qf passion, but incapable of retention, and aS he 
has then a fine subject for displaying his pawers of 
plain-speaking, he reminds us of our former inat-* 
tention to his good advice, and takes credit for 
havuig told us over and over again that we ought 
not to give way to violent sorrow, and that we 
could not change the course of things by our com- 
plaining of them. Thus, for want of calculating 
times and seasons^ he begins to think despisingly of us^ 
and we, in spite of all his sincerity, grow tired.of him, 
and dread his company. 

Before I quit this subject, I must also have a word 
with the valetudinarians, and I wish from my heart 
r could cure them of their complaints^ — that species 
I mean which comes under my notice as an Observer^ 
without intruding upon the more important pro- 
vince of the physician. Now, as this island of ours 
is most happily supplied with a large and learned 
body of professors under every medical description 
and character, whether operative or deliberative, and 
all these stand ready at the call, and devoted to the 
service of the sick or maimed, whether it be on foot, 
on horseback, or on wheels, to resort to them in 
their distresses, it cannot be for want of help that 
the valetudinarian states his case to all companies 
so promiscuously. Let the whole family of death be 
arrayed on one side, and the whole army of physic, 
regulars and irregulars, be drawn out on the other, 
and I will venture to say, that for every possible 
disease in the ranks of the besieger, there shall be a 
champion in the garrison ready to turn out and give 
him battle. Let all who are upon the sick-list in the 
community be laid out between the camps, and let 
the respective combatants fight it out over the 
bodies, but let the forces of life and health have no 
share in the fray : why should their peace be dis^ 
turbed, or their society contaminated by the ihfec* 
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tioud c0aBiufiicatte& ? It is aa mucb out of iinw 
and place for a man to be giving the diary of his dis^ 
ease in conqMrny^ who are met for social parposes^ a« 
it is for a doctor to be'talking politics or scandal in a 
sick man's chamber; yet so it is, that each party are 
for ever out of character ; the diatterer disgusts Ims 
patient by an inattention to his complunts, and the 
valetudinarian disgusts his company by the enume- 
ralion of them, and both are equally out of season^ 
Every man's observation may furmsh him urith in- 
stances not here enun^erated, but if what I have sai4 
shaU seem to merit more consideraition* than i have 
been able to give it in the compass of this paper^ my 
readers may io^ove upon uie hint, and society 
cannot &il to profit by their reflections. 
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Mevandeb. OabematoYibas. 

Ob wretched mortals ! by false pride betray'd. 
Ye kilow not of what iMtare man b made. 

Though I think our nation can never be accused <^ 
want of charity, yet I have observed with much con^t 
cern a poor unhappy set of men amongst us, whose 
case is not commiserated as it ought to be; and as I 
would gladly contribute any thing in my power to-r 
wards their relief, the best proof 1 can give them of 
my good will is by endeavouring to ccAvince them of 
a certam truth, which all the world except themselves 
has discovered long ago, viz. < That a proud man i§ 
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the most contemptible being in nature/ Now if 
these proud men to whom I address myself, and for 
whose miserable situation I have such compassion, 
shall once find a friend to convince them, that they 
are truly ' the most contemptible beings in nature/ 
it can never be supposed they will persist to enter- 
tain a companion in their bosoms who affords them 
so little pleasure^ and yet involves them in so much 
disgrace. I must consider them therefore as mis* 
taken rather than obstinate, and treat them accord- 
ingly ; for how can I suppose there would be such an 
absurdity in the world as a proud man, if the poor 
creature was not behind^hand with the rest of man- 
kind in a discovery that concerns himself so mate, 
rially ? I admit indeed that pride is a very foolish 
thing, but I contend that wise men are sometimes sur- 
prised into very foolish things, and, if a little friendly 
hint can rescue them, it would be an ill-natured ac- 
tion to withhold the information: ' If you are prond» 
you are a fool/ says an (Ad Greek author called 
Sotades — ^Av a\of«i»v ^c, tovt' hvoiac etrrl <^vdyfia 
^— but I hope a little plain English, without the help 
of Sotades, will serve to open the eyes of a plain 
Englishman, and prevent him from strutting about 
tiie world merely to make sport for his neighbours ; 
ioT I declare in truth, that so far from being annoyed 
and made splenetic, as some folks are, when I fall 
into company with a proud fellow-creature, I feel no 
other impulse than of pity, with now and then a 
small propensity to titter, for it would be downright 
rudeness to laugh in a man's face on such an occa- 
sion ; and it hurts me to see an honest gentleman, 
who may have many more natural good qualities 
than he himself is aware of, run about from house to 
house only to make sport for the scoffers, ai^d to take 
a world of pains, and put oh an air oi gravity and im- 
portance, for no better purpose than tb provoke ridicu le 

XXXIX. E 
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and contempt — ^ Why is earth. 4ind ashes proud?' 
says the Son of Sirach ; * Pride was not made for men/ 
As I am determined (o put these poor men upon 
their guard in all points, I shall remind them of an-^ 
other error they are in, which sadly aggravates their 
misfortunes, and which arises .from a cireumstance of 
a mere local nature, viz. * That England is the worst 
country a proud man can exhibit himself in.' — I do 
really wish they would well consider the land thev 
live in ; if they do not know» they ought to be. told, 
that we are a free people; that freedom tends to 
make us independent of one another, fearless in our 
persons, warm in our resentments, bold of tongue, 
and vindictive against insult ; England is the place 
upon earthy where a proud stomach finds the least to 
feed upon ; indeed it is the only stomach that can here 
complain of itS; entertainment: if the proud man 
thinks it will be sufficient to pay his fine of afiability 
to his neighbours once in seven years upon a parlia- 
mentaiy canvas, he is cruelly mistaken ; the com- 
mon people in this country, have such a share of in- 
tuition, understand their own strength so well, and 
scrutinize into the weaknesses of theiir superiors so 
acutely, that they are neither to be deceived nor in- 
timidated ; and on that account (as the proud man's 
character is compounded of the impostor and 
bully) they are the very worst people he can deal 
with. A man may strut in Spain, vapour in France, 
or kick ^u^ cuff the vulgar as he likes in Russia; he 
may sit erect in his palanquin in India without drop- 

Eing his eyes upon the earth he. moves over; but if 
e carries his head in the air here, and expects the 
crowd to make ^aiy,.for him, he will soon run foul of 
somebody that will make him repent of his stateli- 
ness.. Pride then, it seems, not only exposes a man 
to contempt, but puts him in danger.; it is also a 
very expensive frolic, if he keeps it up as it should 
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belcept, for what signifies' his being proud, if there 
is not somebody always present to exercise his pride 
upon? He must therefore of necessity have a set of 
humble cousins and toad-eaters about him, and as 
such cattle cannot be had for nothing in this country, 
he must pay them according to the value of their 
services ; common trash may be had at a common 
price, butclever fellows know their own consequence, 
and will stand out upon terms. If Nebuchadnezzar 
had not had * all people, nations, and languages/ at 
his command, he might have called till he was hoarse 
before any one would have come to worship his 
* image in the plain of Dura;' let the proud man take 
notice withal, that Nebuchadnezzar's image was made 
of goldy and if he expects to be worshipped by all 
people after this fashion, and casts himself in the 
same mould, he must also cast himself in the same 
metal. Now, if I am right in my assertion, that sy- 
cophants bear a higher price in England than else- 
where (and, if scarcity makes things dear, I trust 
they do), let the proud man consider if it be worth 
his while to pay dear for bad company^ when he may 
have good-fellowship at an easy rate. Here then is 
another instance of his bad policy, ' and sure it is a 
sorrowful thing to be poor and proud. 

That I may thoroughly do my duty to an order of 
men, to whose service I dedicate this short essay, I 
must not omit to mention, that it behoves a proud man, 
in all places, and on all occasions, to preserve an air 
of gloominess and melancholy, and never to suffer so 
vulgar an expression as mirth or laughter to disar- 
range the decorum of his features : other men will - 
be apt to make merry with his humour, but he must 
never be made merry by theirs : in this respect he is 
truly to be pitied, for if once he grows sociable he is 
undone. On the contrary, he must for ever remain 
in the very predicament of the proud man described 
e2 
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in the iragment of Ekripides's Ixba— 4^CX<mc Afua-oc 
Koi wda^ ir6\ei — Urbi atqut amkU pariier ituociainSs, 
He mus^t have no friend, for that would be to admit 
an equal ; he must take no advice* for that would be 
to acknowledge a superior. Such society as he can 
find in his own thoughts, and such wisdom as he was 
sent into the world with, such he must go on with : 
as wit is not absolutely annexed to pedigree in this 
country, and arts and sciences sometimes conde- 
scend to throw their beams upon the low-born and 
humble, it is not possible for the proud man to de- 
scend amongst them for information and society ; if 
truth does not hang within his reach, he will never 
dive into a well to fetch it up : his errors, like some 
arguments, move in a circle : for his pride begets ig- 
norance, and his ignorance begets pride ; and thus 
in the end he has more reasons for being melancholy 
than Master Stephen had, not only because it is 
gentleman-like y but because he can't help it, and don't 
know how to be merry. 

I might enumerate many more properties of this 
contemptible character, but these are enough, and a 
proud man is so dull a fellow at best, that I shall 
gladly take my leave of him ; I confess, also, that I 
am not aWe to treat the subject in any other than a 
vague and desultory manner, for I know not how to 
define it mysiBlf, and at the same time am not recon- 
ciled to any other definition of pride, which I have 
met in Mr. Locke's essay or elsewhere. It is called 
a passion, and yet it has not the essentials of a pas- 
sion; for I can bring to mind nothing under that 
description, which has not reference either to God, 
to our fellow-creatures, or to ourselves. The sen- 
sual passions for instance, of whatever sort, have 
their end in selfish gratification ; the generous attri- 
butes, such as valour, friendship, public spirit, mu- 
nificence, and contempt of danger, have respect to 
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our fellow-creatares ; they look for th^ir account in 
an honourable fame, in the enjoyment of present 
praise, and in the anticipation of that which poste- 
rity shall bestow; whilst the less ostentatious and 
purer virtues of self'-denial, resignation^ humility, 
piety, forbearance, and many others, are addressed 
to God alone, they offer no gratification to self, they 
seek for no applause from man. But in which of thesi^ 
three general classes shall we discover the passion of 
pride ? I have indeed sometimes seen it under the 
cloak of religion^ but nothing can. be more opposite 
to the practice of it : it is in vain to inquire for il 
amount the generous and social attributes, for its 
place IS no where to be found in society ; and I am 
equally at a loss to think how that can be called a 
selfish gratification, which brings nothing home to a 
man's heart but mortification, contempt, abhotrencei 
secret discontent, and public ridicule. It is com- 
posed of contraries, and founded in ab&urdity; for, 
at the same time that it cannot subsist without th^ 
world's respect, it is so constituted as never to obtain 
it. Anger is proverbially termed a short madness, 
but pride methinks is a perpetual one ; if I h^d beeii 
inclined to use a softer word^ I .would have called it 
foU^; I do confess I have often seen it in that more 
venial character, and therefore, not to decide upon the 
point too hastily, I shall leave the proud man to make 
his choice between folly and madness, and take out 
his <tommission from which party he sees fit. 

Good heaven ! how pleasant, how complacent to 
itself and others, is a humble disposition ! To a soul 
so tempered how delightfully life passes in brotherly 
love and simplicity of manners! Every eye be- 
stows the cheering look of approbation upon the 
humble man; every brow ifVoWns contempt upon the 
proud. Let me therefore advise every gentleman, 
when he finds himself inclined to take up the cha-^ 
e3 
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racier of pride, to consider well whether he can be 
quite proud enough for all purposes of life : whether 
his pnde teaches to that pitch as to meet universal 
contempt with indifference; whether it will bear him 
out against mortification, when he finds himself ex- 
cluded from society, and understands that he is ridi- 
culed by every body in it ; whether it is convenient 
to him always to walk with a stiff back and a stem 
countenance; and, lastly, whether he is perfectly 
sure> that he has that strength and self-support in 
his own human nature, as may defy the power and 
set at nought the favour of God, who renisteth the 
proud ^ bitt giveth grace to the humble. 

There is yet another little easy process, which I 
would recommend to him as a kind of probationary 
rehearsal before he performs in public : I am per- 
suaded it will not be amiss if he first runs over a. few 
of his airs and graces by himself in his own closet: 
let him examine himself from head to foot in his 
glass, and if he finds himself no handsomer, no 
stronger, no taller than the rest of his fellow-crea- 
tures, he may venture, without risk, to conclude, that 
he like them is a man, and nothing more. Having 
settled this point, and taken place in the human 
creation,' he may next proceed to consider what that 
place ought to be : for this purpose he may consult 
his pedigree and his rent-roll, and if, upon a careful 
perusal of these documents, he shall find (as most 
likely he will) that he is not decidedly the noblest 
and the richest man in the world, perhaps he will see 
no good cause, why he should strut over the face of 
it as if it was his own : I would then have him go 
l^ack to his glass, and set his features in order for. 
the very proudest and most arrogant look he can put 
on; let him knit his brow, stretch his Qostrils, and 
bite his lips with all the dignity he can sun)mon ; 
and after this, when he has reversed the experiment. 
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by softening them into a mtld comj^acetit look, with 
aa much benigpity as he can find in his he^rt to be- 
stow upon them, let him ask himself honestly and 
fairly, which character best becomes him, and whe- 
ther he does not look more like a man with some 
humanity than without it; I would, in the next place, 
have him call his understanding to a short audit, and 
upon casting up the sum total of his wit, learning, 
talents, and accomplishments, compute the balaDeei 
between othets and himself, and if it shall turn out 
that his stock of all these is not the prodigious thing 
it ought to be, and even greater than all other mens, 
he will do well to husband it with a little frugal hu- 
mility. The last thing he must do (and if he doe^ 
nothing else I should hope it would be sufficient), is 
to take down his Bible from the shelf, and look out 
for the parable of the Pharisee and Publican ; it is 
a short story and soon read, but the moral is so 
much to his purpose, that he may depend upon it, 
if that does not correct his pride, his pride is incor- 
rigible, arid all the Observers in the world will be but 
waste paper in his service. 
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Ovru fAahtTv ^T, mayra, xcu m'Kwjrm 4>sgEt>* 
*Aa"^fAoa\m^ ya.^ ytvil** ivtoic atTtof. 

Menamder. Circulatore. 
' ( ^ 

Abundance is a blessing to the wise) 
The use of riches in discretion lies : 
Learn this, ye men of wealth — ^ heavy purse 
In a fool's pocket is a heavy curse. 

There are so many striking advantages in the pos-* 
session of wealth, that the inheritance of a great 
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estate devolving upon a man in the vigour of mind 
and body, appears to the eye of speculation as a lot 
of singular telicity. 

There are some countries where no subject can 
properly be said to be independent; but in a con- 
stitution so happily tempered as ours, that blessing* 
seems peculiarly annexed to affluence. The English 
landed gentleman, who can set his foot upon his 
own soil, and say to all the worlds — This is myfree-^ 
hM; the law defends tny right: Touch it who dare I — 
is surely as independent as any man within the rules 
of society can be, so long as he encumbers himself 
by no exceedings of expense beyond the compass of 
his income : if a great estate therefore gives a man 
independence, it gives him that which all, who do 
not possess it, seem to sigh for. 

When I consider the numberless indulgences, 
which are the concomitants of a great fortune, and 
the facility it affords to the gratification of eveiy 
generous passion, 1 am mortified to find how few, 
who are possessed of these advantages, avail them- 
selves of their situation to any worthy purposes: 
that happy temper, which can preserve a medium be- 
tween dissipation and avarice, is not often to be found, 
smd where I meet one man, who can laudably acquit 
himself under the test of prosperity, I could in- 
stance numbers, who deport themselves with honour 
under the visitation of adversity. Man must be in a 
certain degree the artificer of his own happiness ; 
the tools and materials may be put into his hands 
by the bounty of Providence, but the workmanship 
must be his own. 

I lately took a journey into a distant county, upon 
a visit to a gentleman of fortune whom I shall call 
Attalus. I had never seen him since his ac^cession 
to a very considerable estate; and as I have met 
with few acquaintance in life of more pleasant qua. 
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lides, or a more social temper than Attains; before 
this great property unexpectedly devolved upon him, 
I flattered myself that fortune had in this instance 
bestowed her favours upon one who deserved them ; 
and that I should find in Attalus's society the pleas- 
ing gratification of seeing all those maxims, which I 
had hitherto revolved in my mind as matter of spe- 
culation only, now brought forth into actual prac- 
tice ; for amongst all my observations upon human 
affairs, few have given roe greater and more frequent 
disappointment, than the almost general abuse of 
riches. Those rules of liberal economy, which would' 
make wealth a blessing to its ownier and to all hei 
were connected with, seem so obvious to me, who 
have no other interest in the subject than what me- 
ditation afford s« that I am apt to wonder how men 
can make such false estimates of the true enjoyments 
of life, and wander out of the way of happiness, to 
-which the heart and understanding seem to point 
the road too plainly to admit of a mistake. 

With these sanguine expectations I pursued my 
journey towards the magnificent seat of Attalus, and 
m my approach it was with pleasure I remarked the 
beauty of the country about it ; I recollected how 
much he used to be devoted to rural exercises, and 
I found him situated in the very spot roost favour- 
able to his beloved amusements ; the soil was clean, 
the hills easy, and the downs were chequered with 
thick copses, that seemed the finest nurseries in na- 
ture for a sportsman's game. When I entered upon 
his ornamented demesne, nothing could be more en- 
chanting than the scenery; the ground was finely 
shaped into hill and vale ; the horizon every where 
bold and romantic, and the hand of art had evi- 
dently improved the workmanship of nature with con- 
summate taste; upon the broken declivity stately 
groves of beech were happily disposed; the lawn 
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was of the finest verdure gently sloping from the 
house ; a rapid river of the purest transparency ran 
through it, and fell over a rocky channel into a noble 
lake within view of the mansion ; behind this upon 
the northern and eastern flanks I could discern the 
tops of very stately trees, that sheltered a spacious 
enclosure of pleasure-ground and gardens, with all 
the delicious accompaniments of hot-houses and 
conservatories. 

It was a scene to seize the imagination with rap- 
ture : a poet's language would have run spontane- 
ously into metre at the sight of it : ' What a sub. 
ject,^ said I within myself, * is here present for those 
mgenious bards, who have the happy talent of de- 
scribing nature in her fairest forms! Oh! that I 
could plant the delightful author of The Task in this 
very spot ! perhaps whilst his eye — in a fine frenzy 
rolUng — glanced over this enchanting prospect, he 
might burst forth into the following, or something 
like the following rhapsody — ' 

Blest above men, if he perceives and feels 
The blessings he is heir to. He ! to whom 
His provident forefathers have bequeathed 
In this fair district of their native isle 
A free inheritance, compact and clear. 
How sweet the vivifying dawn to him, 
Who with a fond paternal eye can trace 
Beloved scenes, where rivers, groves, and lawns 
Rise at the toach of the Orphean hand. 
And Nature, like a docile child, repays 
Her kind disposer's care ! Master and friend 
' Of all that blooms or breathes within the verge 
Of this wide-stretcht horizon, he surveys 
His upland pastures white with fleecy flocks. 
Rich meadows dappled o!er with gracing herds. 
And valleys waving thick with golden grain. 

Where can the world display a fairer scene 1 
And what has Nature for the sons of men 
Better provided than this happy isle ? 
Mark ! how she's gilded by her watery zone. 
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Whilst all Ihe nefgfab'ring continant is trei]cfa*d 

And furrow'd with the ghastly seams of war : 

Barriers and forts and arm'd battalions stand 

On the fierce confines of each rival state, 

Jealous to guard, or eager to invade ; 

Between their hostile camps a field of blood, 

Behind them, desolation void and drear, 

Where at the summons of the surly drum 

The rising and the setting sun reflects 

Nought bnt the gleam of arms, now here, now there 

Flashisg amain, as the bright phalanx moves : 

Wasteful and wide the blank in Nature's map, 

And far, far distant where the scene begins 

Of human habitation, thinly group'd 

Over the meagre earth ; for there no youth 

No sturdy peasant, who with limbs and strength 

Might fill the gaps of battle, dares approach ; 

Old age instead, with weak and tremblhig hand, 

Feebly solicits the indignant soil 

For a precarious meal, poor at the best 

Oh, Albion! oh, blest isle, on whose white cliffs 
Peace builds her halcyon nest, thou, who embraced 
By the uxorious ocean sit^st secure, 
Smiling and gay and crown'd with every wreath. 
That Art can fuhion or rich Commerce waft 
To deck thee like a bride ; compare these scenes 
With pity not with scorn, and let thy heart, 
. Not wanton with prosperity, but warm 
With grateful adoration, send up praise 
To the great Giver — thence thy blessings come. 

The soft luxurious nations will complain 
OT^y rude wintry clime, and chide the winds 
That ruffle their fine forms ; trembling they view 
The boisterous barrier that defends thy coast. 
Nor, dare to pass it till their pilot bird. 
The winter-sleeping swallow, pofaits the way ; 
But envy not their suns, and sigh not thou 
For the clear azure of thdr cloudless skies ; 
The same strong blast, that beds the knotted oak 
Firm in his clay-bound cradle, nerves the ann 
Of the stout hind, who fells him to the ground. 
These are the manly offspring of our isle ; 
Theirs are the pure delights of rural life. 
Freedom their birth-right and their dwelling peace 
The vine, that mantles o'er their cottage roof. 
Gives them a shade no tyrant dares to spoil. 
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Itfark I bow the ttunly peasant breetts the storm, 
The white snow sleeting o'er his brawny chest ; 
He heeds it not, but carols as he goes 
Some iocund measine or love-ditty, soon 
In spnghtlier key and happier accent sung 
To the kind wench at home, whose roddy cheeks 
Shall thaw, the icy winter on his lips. 
And melt his frozen features into joy. 
But who, that ever heard the hunter's shout, 
When the sbrill fox-bonnd doubles on the scent. 
Which of you, sons 'and fathers of the chase. 
Which of your hardy, bold, adventorous band 
Will pine and murmur for Italian skies ? 
Hark ! from the covert-side your game is yiew'd ! 
Music, which none but British dryads hear. 
Shouts, which no foreign echoes can repeat. 
King through the hollow wood and sweep the vale. 
Now, now, ye joyous sportsmen, ye, whose hearts 
Are unison'd to the extatic cry 
Of the full pack, now give jour steeds the rein ! 
Yours is the day — mine was, and is no more : 
Yet ever as I hear you in the wind. 
Though cbiird aud hovering o'er my winter hearth. 
Forth, like some Greenwich veteran, if chance 
The conqu'ring name of. Rodney meets his ear. 
Forth I must come to share the glad'ning sound. 
To »hew my scars and boast of former feats. 

They say our clime's inconstant, changefoi^— True ! 
It gives the lie to all astrology. 
Makes the diinoer mad and almost mocks 
Pbilosophy itself ; Camelebn>like 
Our sky puts on all colours, blushing now. 
Now lowering like a f reward pettish child ; 
This hour a zephyr, and the next a storm. 
Angry and pleas'd by fits — Yet take onrclirae. 
Take it for all in all and day by day 
Through all the varying seasons of the year. 
For the mind's vigour and the body's strength. 
Where is its rival I — Beauty is its own : 
Not the voluptuous region of the Nile, r 

Not aromatic India's spicy breath. . 
Nor evening breeze from Tagus, Rhone, or Loire 
Can tinge the maiden cheek with bloom so fresh* 
Here too, if exercise and temperance call, . . 

Health shall obey their summons ; every fount. 
Each rilling stream conveys it to our lips ; 
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In e^eiy Mphyr we inhale ber breath ; 
The shepherd tracks her in the morning dew. 
As o'er the grassy down or to the heath 
Streaming with .fragrance he conducts lus flock. 
But oh ! defend me from the baneful east. 
Screen me je groves.! ye interposing hills. 
Rise up and cover me ! Agues and rheums. 
All Holland's marshes strikis me'in the gale ! 
Uke Egypt's blight bb breath is all alive : 
His very dew is poison, honey-sweet. 
Teeming with putrefaction ; in his fi^ 
The locust and the caterpillar swarm. 
And vegetable nature falls before them : 
Open, all quarters else, and blow opon me, 
But twr that gate, O regent of the winds I 
It gives the IwhI that melancholy dotes, on. 
The quick'ner that provokes the slanderer's spleen. 
Makes green .the eye of Jealousy, and feeds 
The swelling gorge of Envy till it bursts : 
Tis now the poet's onpropltlous hour ; 
The student trims his midnight lamp in vm. 
And beautv fades. upon the painters eye :^ 
Hang up thy pallet, Roroney ! and convene 
The gay companions of thy social board ; 
Apelles' self would throw his pencil by. 
And swear the skies conspir'd. against his ail. 

But what most Europe's softer climes eadofe. 
Thy coast, Calabria ! or the neighbouring ble. 
Of ancient Ceres once the fruitful seat ? 
Where is the bloom of Enna's flowery field. 
Mellifluous Hybla, and the golden vale 
Of rich Panormus, when the fell Siroc, 
Hot from tl^e furnace of the Lybian sands» 
Breathes all. its plagues upon them.l Hapless isle, 
Why must I call to mind thy past renown ? 
Is it tliis desolating blast alone 
That strips thy verdure 1 Is it io the gulf 
Of yawning earthquakes that thy glory, sinks 1 
Or hath the flood that thund'ring «£taa pours 
From her convuls'd and flaming entrails whelUiM 
In one wide ruin every noble spark 
Of pristine virtue, genius, wisdom, wit ? 
Ah nu^. . the elements are not in faoU ; 
Nature is still the same : 'TIS not the blast 
. ¥tQm Af lie's burning sands, it is the breath 
Of Spain's despotic master lays thee low ^ 
XXXIX. F 
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Til not alone the qaaking earth that reels 

Under thy tottering dties, 'tis the fall 

Of freedom, 'tis the pit which slavery digs. 

That bones every virtue ; 'tis the flood 

Of superstition, the insatiate fires 

Of persecatbig aealots that devour thee ; 

These are the Titans who dbtnrb thy peace. 

This is thy grave, O Sicily 1 the hell 

Deeper than that, which heathen poets feign*d ' 

Under thy burning mevntaia, that engulfs 

Each moe and every muse, arts, arms, and all 

Tbat elegance inaplves or fame records* 

Return, ye vicUms of caprice and spleen. 
Ye summer friends, dau^ters more fitly call'd 
Than sons of Albion, to your native shores 
Return, .self«exiles as yon are, and iaee 
This only tyrant which our isle endures. 
This hoary-headed terror of the year. 
Stem Winter-- What, tho' in his icy chains 
Imprison'd for a time e'en Father Thames 
Checks his imperial current and beholds 
His wealthy navigation in arrest. 
Yet soon, like Perseus, on his winged steed, 
Forth from the horns of the cclestifd ram 
Spring, his deliverer, comes— down, down at once 
The aflnghted monster dives into the earth. 
Or bursts asunder with a hideous crash. 
As thro' his stubborn ribs th' all-conqu'ring sun 
Drives his refulgent spear : the ransomed mx>ds. 
As at a signal, rise and clap their hands; 
The mountains shout for joy ; the laughing hours 
Dance o'er the eastern hills, and in the lap 
Of marriageable earth their odours fling. 
Wreaths of each vernal flowret, whilst the choir 
Of feathei^d songsters make the groves resound 
With Nature's hymenieals — ^all is joy. 

Hail, bounteous Spring ! primsval season, liail ! 
Nature's -gtad herald ! who to all the tribes 
That link creation's scale from lordly man 
To the small insect, that eludes his sight. 
Proclaims tbat universal taw of life. 
The first great blessing of the new'-bom- world, 
' Increaseand multiply !' — No sooner heard 
By sultry climes, than straight the rebel sun 
Mounts his bright throne, and o'er the withering earth 
Scatters his bold Titanian fires around. 
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And ctnceb Heaven's high e£ct; Natnie feels 

Quick growth and qnick decay ; the verdaiit scene 

Glitters awhile, and ramnhes at once. 

Not sQch the tints that Albion's landscape wears, 

Her mantle dipt in never*fading green. 

Keeps fresh its remal honours thro' the year ; 

Soft dew*drops nurse her rose's maiden bloom, 

. And genial showers refresh her vivid lawn. 
Thro' other lands indignant of delay 
Spring travels homewMd with a stranger's haste ; 
Here he reposes, dwells npon the scene 
£naraour'd, native here prolongs his stay. 
And when his fiery successor at length 
Warns him from hence, with ling'ring step and slow. 
And many a stream of falling tears he parts, 
like one, whom sorly creditors arrest 
In a fond consort's arms, and force him thence. 

But now, my Muse, to humbler themes descend ! 
Tis not for roe to paint the various gifts 
Which freedom, science, art, or fev'ring Heav'n 
Shower on my native isle ; quench'd are the fires 
Which young ambition kindled in my breast ; 
Morning and noon of life's short day are past. 
And what remains for me ere night comes on. 
But one. still hour perchance of glimmering eve 
For sober contemphition ? Come, my Muse, 
Come then ! and as from some high mountain's top 
The careful shepherd counts his straggling flock. 
So will we take one patient last survey 
Of this unquiet, babbling, anxious world ; 
We'll scan it with a calm but curious eye ; 
Silence and solitude are all our own ; 
Tbeir's is the tumult, their's the throng ; my soul 
Is fitted to the task — ^for, oh fair truth ! 
Yet I am thine, on thy perennial base 
I will inscribe my monumental verse ; 
And tho' my heart with kindred ardour beats 
To every brave compatriot, yet no ties, 
Tho' dignified with friendship's specious name. 
Shall shackle my free mind, nor any space 

' Less than the world's wide compass bound my love. 
No more ; for now the hospitable gates 
Of wealthy Attains invite their guest; 
I paus'd and look'd, and yielding to the wish 
That fortune had bequeath'd me such a lot, 
A momentary sigh surprised my heart : 
F 2 
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Floeki^ berdt» and fields of golden grain, of theie 
I envied not the owner; but I saw 
The curling smoke from cottages aseend» 
And heard the merry din of childisb sports ; 
I saw the peasant stooping to his plough 
, And whistling time away ; I met a form 
Fai; as a fabled nymph ; Nature had spread 
Her toilette. Health ber handmaid dealt the bloom. 
Simplicity attir'd her ; by the oopse 
Skirting the horn-beam row, where riolets bod 
And the first primrose opens to the spring. 
With hc^r fond lover arm and arm she walk'd. 
Not with the stealthy step and harlot leer 
Of guilty assignation, nor unnerv'd 
By midnight feast or revel, but in prime 
Of yoi^th and health and beauty's genuine glow : 
I marked the conscious look of honest truth. 
That greets the passenger with eye direct, 
Nor fears nor meditates surprise ; my heart 
Yearn'd at the sight, and as they pass'd 1 cried — 
« Why was it not my fortune to have said - 
Go, wid be happy V — On a rising slope . 
Full to the south the stately mansion stands, 
Where dwells the master of this rich domain ; 
Plain and of chaste proportion the device. 
Not libeird and bedawb'd with tawdry friie m 

Or lac'd pilaster, patch'd with refuse scraps. 
Like that fraternal pile on Thames*8 bank. 
Which draws its title not its taste from Greece. 
Happy I if there in rural peace he dwells, , 
Untortar'd by ambition, and enjoys . . 
An eye for nature and a heart for man. 



NUMBER LVIIL 



oSt* ipafjuu w^ouTfTy, our* {tg^o/bcac* &\Ki uoi tin 
Zw avo rSn/ ixiytn, fjtn^h lx,^9ri xox^. — ^Theoonis. 
I ask not wealth,; let me enjoy 
An humble lot without annoy 1 

Upon my arrival at the house I was shewn into a 
small room^ in the base-story, which the owner of 
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diis fine place usually occupiedy and in which he 
BOW received me : here I had been but a very few 
minutes before he proposed to shew me the house, 
and for that purppse conducted me up stairs to the 
grand apartment, and from thence made the entire 
tour, without excepting any one of the bed-cham- 
bers, offices, or eyen closets in the house ; I cannot 
say my friend Attains consulted times and seasons 
in choosing so early a moment after my arrival for 
parading me about in this manner; some of the 
apartments were certainly very splendid; a great 
deal of rich furniture and many fine pictures solicited 
my notice, but the fatigue of so ill-timed a peram- 
bulation disabled me from expressing that degree of 
admiration, which seemed to be expected on this 
occasion, and which on any other I should have 
been forward to bestow : I was sorry for this, be- 
cause I believe he enjoyed little other pleasure in 
the possession of his house, besides this of shewing 
it ; but it happened to my host, as it does too fre- 
quently to the owners of fine places, that he missed 
tike tribute of flattery by too great eagerness in ex- 
acting it. 

It appeared to me that Attains was no longer the 
gay lively man he was formerly ; there was a gloom 
upon his countenance, and an inquietude in his man- 
ner, which seemed to lay him under a constraint 
that he could not naturally get rid of: time hung 
heavy on our hands till the hour of dinner, and it 
was not without regret I perceived he had arranged 
his family meals upon Uie fashionable system of 
London hours, and at the distance of two hundred 
miles from the capital had by choice adopted those 
very habits, which nothing but the general custom 
of late assemblies and long sittings in parliament 
can excuse upon the plea of necessity : it was now 
the midst of summer, which made the absurdity of 
f3 
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Buch a diapositioB of our time more glaring, ibr 
whilst the best hours of the afternoon were deyo^ 
to the table, all exercise and enjoyment out of doors 
were either to be given up, or taken only in the. 
meridian heat of the day. I discovered a farUier 
bad consequence of these habits upon society suad 
good fellowship^ for such of the neighbouring gea-. 
try, who had not copied his example, were deterred 
from making him any visits, not presuming to disr; 
turb him at unsuitable hours, and yet not able, 
without a total disarrangement of their own com- 
forts, to make their time conform to his. Attalus 
himself, I must acknowledge, both saw and confessed 
the bad system he was upon : bo found hinaself 
grown unpopular amongst his country neighbours, 
on this very score, and was piqued by tKeir neglect 
^of him : ' it was a villanous custom,' he observed, 
' and destructive both of health and pleasure ; but 
all people of fashion dined at five, and what could 
he do ? he must live as other great families lived ; if 
indeed he was a mere private gentleman, he mieht, 
do as he liked best' If it be so, thought I, this 
man's great fortune is an encumbrance to him : if it 
robs him of health and pleasure, what does it give 
him, nay what can it give him, in compensation for 
the loss of such blessings? if fashion takes away 
from Attalus the liberty of doing what he best likes, 
and is best for him, I must have been mistaken in 
supposing independence was the result of a£fluence; 
I suspect there are not all the advantages in his con- 
dition which I supposed there were — I will examine 
this more narrowly. 

The next mommg after a late breakfast, the con- 
sequence I had foreseen ensued, for we were advanc- 
ed into the hottest hours of the day, when .Attalus, 
being impatient to shew me the beauties of his parlc 
and grounds, gave orders for the equipages and 
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horses ta h% mada ready, and w« were to set out 
Bpon the sorrey in a burning sun. When the train 
was in waiting at the door, we salKed forth, but here 
a discussion began, in which so many things required 
a new arrangement, that a long stop was put to our 
march, whilst the scrutinizing eye of Attidius was 
employed in a minute examination of every thing 
appertaining to the cavalry and carriages : the horses 
were wrong harnessed, they were to be changed from 
the oflP-side to the near-side, saddles were to be al« 
tered, and both groom and coachman were heartily 
reeommended to repeated damnation for their stu* 
|>idity and inattention. — * Never any man was so 
jfdagued with rascally servants as I am,' cried At- 
tains ; ' they are the curse and vexation of my life; 
I wish I could live without them : no man can be 
happy, who has to do with them.'-— Is it so ? (said I 
witlun myself) then I have the advantage over you 
in that respect, for I have but one man and one 
horse, and both are always ready at a moment's 
warning. * 

I mounted a phaeton with Attains, and we set 
forward in a broiling day : my conductor immedi- 
ately began to vent his angry humour upon the wrong 
object, and plied his thong at such a furious rate 
upon his unofiending horses, that the high mettled 
animals so resented the unjust correction, that after 
struggling and kicking under the lash for some time, 
one of them reared across the pole of the chaise, 
and snapped it : this produced a storm of passion 
more violent than the first, and though it was evi«- 
dent the servant had put the horses on their proper 
sides at first, the fault was charged upon him with 
vehement imprecations, and this produced a second 
halt longer and more disagreeable than our setting 
out had been : our purpose however was not. to be 
defeated alid we must positively proceed ; Attains 
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was not in a hwnour to submit with patience to dk* 
appointmentSy so that having^ ordered two of his 
servants to dismount, we took their horses and set 
off upon our tour : the beauties of nature were be* 
fore us, but that serenity of mind, which should 
ever accompany the contemplation of those beauttes, 
was wanting; Attalus was one of fortdne's spoiit 
children, and his temper, grown irritable by indul- 
gence and humorsome by prosperity, had lost its 
relish for simplicity, and was wholly given up to a 
silly passion for ostentation and parade; haimmOi. 
diately began to harangue upon the many evil quali- 
ties of servants, a topic at the best unedilying and 
commonly most disgusting to the hearers ; he be- 
wailed his own ill-fortune in that respect veiy bit* 
terly, and so much of the way passed off before this 
pluhppic was concluded, that I began to think I had 
been carried out for no better purpose than to hear 
a declamation in the open air : I brought him atlast 
to a stop, by observing, he had a paradise aboat 
him, and that it was a pity his vexations did not 
suffer him to ei^oy it — Upon this hint he seemed to 
recollect himself, and proceeded to expatiate upon 
his own improv^nents, pointing out to me what he 
had done, and what he had more in mind to do, if 
his overseer had obeyed his instructions, and proper 
people had been found to execute his designs; 

I took notice of a group of neat cottages, which 
bad a very picturesque and pleasing appearance, for 
they were deliciously situated, and had all the air, 
as I observed, of happy habitations — * No matter 
for that,' replied Attalus, * down they must all come, 
for they are cruelly in my eye, and I purpose to 
throw all that hill into wilderness with plantatio>ns 
of pine, where you see the rock and broken ground, 
which will be a bold and striking contrast to the Or- 
namented grounds about it— I am surprised,' added 
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he, ^ yo& ^e^ see anv beauty' in those paltry huts/ 
— Before I conid make reply, an old peasant hacl 
approached us, and humbly inquired of Attains, 
when he was to be dislodged from his cottage — < I 
have ordered the workmen to take it down next 
week/ said he^ ' the season is favourable for your 
removal, and you must seek out elsewhere/ The 
decree was heard without an effort to reply ; a sigh 
was all the plea the poor man offered, and with that 
sigh he sent a look to heaven that in its passage rent 
my heart ; I determined to be gone next morning. . 
We proceeded in our circuit till we were crossed 
by a high enclosure, which awkwardly enough sepa- 
rated a pasture of about three acres, in which was 
a brick-kiln too conspicuously placed not to annoy 
the sight, and at that very moment too furiously 
employed in the act of duty, not to be excessively 
c^eosive to the smell ; we found ourselves involved 
in columns of thick smoke, which were not of the 
most grateful odour in the world ; 1 confess I was 
not a little surprised at the location of this flaming 
nuisance, and as we ^ere making our way through 
the amothering cloud, remarked to Attains that or- 
nament must give place to use. — * I brought you 
hither,' say:6 he, * purposely to. shew you how I am 
treated by a surly obstinate fellow in my neighbour- 
hood, who has not another foot of land m the world, 
but this cursed patch of ground, and which the ras- 
cal keeps on purpose to kpite me, though I have 
bidden three times the value of it : indeed it is in- 
dispensably necessary to me, as you may well be- 
lieve by the annoyance it produces in his hands ; I 
have tried all means to get it from him, rough and 
smooth, and if a prosecution would have laid against 
it» I would have driven him out of it by the expenses 
of a si|it ; but all to no purpose ; I am so tormented 
by the fellow's obstinacy, and my comforts are so 
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sacrificed by the uuisancey that I have no longer 
any enjoyment in my place ; nay I have stopped 
most of my works and discharged my labourorSy 
for what signifies carrying on improvements, when 
I can no longer live in my house with that cursed 
brickJciln for ever in my eye, and with little inter- 
mission in my nostrils ^so V 

A new theme of discontent was now started, 
which the unhappy Attalus pursued with heavy 
complaints as we travelled down a stream of smoke, 
whicn seemed as if maliciously to pursue us, deter- 
mined not to quit its execrator, till he left off his ex- 
ecrations ; at last they both ceased in the same mo- 
ment and parted by consent. As soon as Attalus 
desisted from his invectives I took up my reflections, 
and if a wish could have purchased his possessions, 
encumbered with the vexations of their owner, I 
would not have taken them at the price. Down sunk 
the vision of prosperity ; swifter tfian the shifting of 
a playhouse-scene Vanished all the enchanting pro- 
spect; a naked lodge in a warreu with content had 
been more enviable in my eye than his palace haunt- 
ed with disgust; I saw Attains, the veriest darling 
of fortune, sickening and surfeited with prosperity ; 
peevish with his servants, unsociable to his neigh- 
bours, a slave to fashions, which he obeyed and dis- 
approved, unfeeling to the poor, tired with the splen- 
dour of a magnificent house, and possessing an ex- 
tensive territory, yet sighing after a small nook of 
land, the want of which poisoned all his comforts. 
—And what then are riches? said I within myself. 
The disturbers of human happiness; the corrupters 
of human nature. I remember this Attalus in his 
youth; I knew him intimately at school and college; 
ne was of a joyous, social temper; placid, accom- 
modating, full of resource; always in good humour 
with himself and the world, and he had a heart as 
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liberal and compassionate as it was sincere and 
open; this great estate was then out of sight: it 
tnnst be this estate then, which has wrought Sie un* 
happy change ih his manners and disposition ; and 
if riches operate thus upon a nature tike his, where 
is the wonder if we meet so many wretches, who 
derive their wants from their abundance. 

How beautiful is the maxim of Menander! — 
U'ln^y ixi^iy Set Trkovaiay — enrich your mind ! 

* Biches/ says the same elegant and moral dramatist, 

* are no better than an actor's wardrobe,' the paltry 
tinsel, that enables him to glitter for a few minutes 
in a counterfeited character — 

To fret and stmt his hoar npon the stage. 
And then be heard no more. 

In another place he says, ' they transform a man 
into a different kind of being from what he was ori* 
ginaUy* — 

and then concludes with that Attic simplicity, so 
neatly turned and elegantly expressed as to distance 
all translation : 

B«fl voAX' ibi^, xHdytk ^ motf tx'"» 

Better to choose, if you wonld choose the best, 

A cheerful poyerty, than wealth unblest. 
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NUMBER LIX. 



Omnet eodem cogimar; onmiuni 
Versatur um^ terius ociua 

Son ezitara. — Ho rat. Carm. 

All to the same last home are bound ; . 
Time's never-wearj wheel runs round : 
And life at longest or at shortest date 
Snaps like i^ thread betwixt the shean of Fate. 

I REMEMBER to have been told of a certain hu- 
morist, who set up a very singular doctrine upon 
the subject of death, asserting that he had dis- 
covered it to be not a necessary and inevitable event, 
but an act of choice and volition; he maintained 
that he had certain powers and resources within 
himself sufficient to support him in his resolution 
of holding out against the summons of death, till he 
became weary of life ; and he pledged himself to his 
friends, that he would in his own person give expe- 
rimental proof of his hypothesis. 

What particular address death made use of, when 
this ingenious gentleman was prevailed upon to 
step out of the world, I cannot take upon my«elf to 
say ; but certain it is, that in some weak moment he 
was over persuaded to lay his head calmly on the 
pillow and surrender up his breath. 

Though an event, so contrary to the promise he 
had given, must have been a staggering circumstance 
to many, who were interested in the success of his 
experiment, yet I see good reason to suspect that his 
hypothesis is not totally discredited, and that he has 
"yet some surviving disciples, who are acting such a 
part in this world as nobody would act but upon a 
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Strong presumption, that they shall not be compelled 
to go out of it, and enter upon another. 

Mortality, it must be 6wned, hath means of pro* 
riding for the event of death, though none have yet 
been discovered of preventing it. Religion and vir- 
tue are the great physicians of the soul; patience and 
resignation are the nursing*mothers of the human 
heart in sickness and in sorrow; conscience can 
smooth the pillow under an aching-head, and Chris- 
tian hope administers a cordial even in our last mo- 
ments, that lulls the agonies of death: but where is 
the need of these, had this discovery been esta- 
blished? Why call in physicians and resort to cor- 
dials, if we can hold danger at a distance without 
their help? I am to presume, therefore, diat every 
human being, who makes his own will his master, 
and goes all lengths in gratifying his guilty passions 
without restraint, must rely upon his own will for 
keeping him out of all danger of future trouble, or 
he would never commit himself so confidentially and 
entirely to a master, which can give him no security 
in return for his blind obedience and devotion. All 
persons of this description I accordingly set down in 
the lump as converts to the doctrine of the learned 
gentleman, who advanced the interesting discovery 
above-mentioned, but who unluckily missed some 
step in the proof, that was to have established it. 

To what lengths of credulity they may really go 
is hard to say, but some such hopes as these must 
buoy them up, because I cannot think that any man: 
would be wilfully wicked, fraudulent, perfidious, 
avaricious, cruel, or whatever else h detestable in 
the eye of God, if he saw death, his messenger, at 
the door; and I am even unwilling to believe, diat he 
would be wantonly guilty, was he only convinced 
that when death shall come to the door, he must be 
obliged to admit him : for if this be so, and if ad- 

XXXIX. G 
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nuBsion may not be denied, then hath death a Eind 
of viflitorial power over us, which makes him not a 
guest to be invited at our pleasure, but a lord and 
master of the house, to enter it as his own, and 
(which is worst of all) without giving notice to us to 
provide for his entertainment* What man is such a 
tool in common life, as to take up his abode in a te- 
nementy of which he is sure to be dispossessed, and 
yet neglect to prepare himself against a surprise, 
which he is subject to every moment of the day and 
night? We are not apt to overlook our own interests 
and safety in worldly concerns^ and therefore when 
the soul is given up to sin, I must suspect some error 
in the brain* 

What shall I say to persuade the inconsiderate 
that they exist upon the precarious sufferance of 
every moment, that passes over them in succession? 
How shall I warn a giddy fool not to play his antic 
tricks, and caper on the very utmost edge of a pre- 
cipice ? Who will guide the reeling drunkard in his 
path, and teach him to avoid the gravestones of his 
fellow-sots, set up by death as marks and signals to 
apprize him of his danger? If the voice of nature, 
deposing to the evidence of life's deceitful tenure 
from the beginning of things to the moment present, 
will neither gain audience nor belief, what can the 
moralist expect? , 

Which of all those headlong voluptuaries, who 
seem in such haste to get to the end of life, is pos- 
sessed of the art of prolonging it at pleasure? To 
whom has the secret been imparted? Either they 
are deceived by a vain hope of evading death, or 
there is somethmg in a life of dissipation not worth 
preserving. I am astonished at the stupidity of any 
man, who can deny himself the gratification of con- 
scious integrity: the proud man must be a con-> 
summate blockhead to take such wearisome pains 
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for a little extorted flattery of the most servile sor^ 
ieuid overlook the ready means of gaining general 
respect upon the noblest terms: is it not an abuse 
of language and an insult to common sense for a 
silly fellow to announce himself to the world as a 
xnau of pleasure, when there is not an action in his 
lifcy but leaves a sting behind it to belie the cha- 
racter he professes ? Can one fellow-creature find 
amusement in tormenting another? Is it possible 
there can be'a recreation in malice, when it slanders 
the innocent ; in fraud, when it cheats the unsus* 
pecting; in perfidy, when it betrays a benefactor? 
If any being, who does me wrong, will justify him- 
self against the wrong by confessing that he takes 
delight in injury, I will own to one instance of hu- 
man depravity, which till that shall happen I will 
persist to hope is not in existence. The fact is, that 
all men have that respect for justice, that they at*' 
tempt to shelter their very worst actions under its 
defence; and even those contemptible pilferers of 
reputation, who would be as much unknown by 
their names as they are by the concealment of them, 
qualify (I am persuaded) the dirty deed they are 
sibout by some convenient phantom of ofience m the 
character they assault; even their hands cannot be 
raised to strike without prefacing the blow by saying 
to themselves — This man deserves to die. — Foolish 
wretches, what computation must they make of life, 
who devote so great a portion of it to miseries and 
reproaches of their own creating! 

Let a rational creature for once talk common sense 
to himself, and if no better words than the following 
occur to his thoughts, let him make use of them : 
he is heartily welcome to the loan. 
^ I knbw there is a period in approach, when I 
must encounter an enemy to my life, whose power 
is irresistible : this is a very serious thing for me to 
g2 
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r^ect upon, and knowing it to be a truth infallible, 
I am out of hope, that I can so far forget the terms 
of my existence, as totally to expel it from my 
thoughts : if I could foresee the precise hour, when 
this enemy will come, I would provide against it as 
well as I am able, and fntify mfy mind to receive 
him with such complacency as I could muster but 
of this hour I have, alas ! no foresight ; it may be 
this moment, or the next, or years may intervene 
before it comes to pass. It behoves me then to be 
upon my guard : he may approach in terrors, that 
agonize me to think of; he may seize my soul in 
the commission of some dreadful act, and transport 
it to a place whose horrors have noHermination ; I 
will not then commit that dreadful act, because I 
will not expose myself to that dreadful punishment : 
it is. in my own choice to refrain from it, and I am 
not such a desperate fool to make choice of miser^. 
If I act with this precaution, will he still appear in 
this shape of terror ! Certainly he will not, nor can 
he injustice transport me to a place of punishment, 
when I have committed nothing to deserve it : Whi- 
ther then will he convey me ? To the mansions of 
everlasting happiness : Where are my fears ? What 
is now become * of his terrors ? He is my passport, 
my conductor, my friend : I will welcome him with 
embraces : I will smile upon him with gratitude, and 
accompany him^with exultation.' 



NUMBER LX. 



I WOULD wish no man to deceive ^imself with opi- 
nions, which he has not thoroughly reflected, upon 
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b bis solitary hours : till he has communed with 
bis own heart in his chamber, it will be dangerous 
to commit himself to its impulses amidst the dis- 
tractions of society: in solitude be will hear another 
Toice than he has been used to hear in the colloquial 
scenes of life ; for conscience, though mute as the 
ancient chorus in the bustle of the drama, will be 
found a powerful speaker in soliloquy. If I could 
believe that any man in these times had seriously 
and deliberately reasoned himselif into an absolute 
contempt of things sacred, I should expect that sach 
a being should imiformly act up to his principles in 
all situations, and, having thrown aside all the re- 
straints of religion, should discharge from his mind 
all those fears, apprehensions, and solicitudes, that 
have any connexion with the dread of futurity. But, 
without knowmg what passes in the private thoughts 
of men, who profess these daring notions, I can- 
not help observing, that, if noisy clamour be a mark 
of cowardice, they also have the symptoms strongly 
upon them of belying their own conscience : they 
are bold in the crowd, and loudest in the revels of 
the feast ; there they can echo the insult, dash the 
ridicule in the very face of Heaven, and stun their 
consciences in the roar of the carousal. 

Let me picture to myself a man of this description 
surprised into unexpected solitude after the revels 
of an evening, where he has been the wit of the com- 
pany, at the expense of decency and religion ; here 
his triumphs are over ; the plaudits of his comrades 
no longer encourage him; tbe lights of the feast are 
extinguished, and he is surrendered to darkness and 
reflection : place him in the midst of a desert heath, 
a lonesome traveller in some dark tempestuous night, 
and let the elements subscribe their terrors to en- 
counter this redoubted champion — 

Who darst defy the Omnipotent^ 
G 3 
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If oonttstency be the test of a man's sincerity, he 
ought now to hold the same language of defiance, 
and with undaunted spirit cry out to the elements — 
' Do your worst, ye bUnd tools of chance ! Since 
tfiere can be neither intelligence nor direction in 
your rage, I set you at nought. You may indeed 
subject me to some bodily inconvenience, but you 
can raise no terrors in my mind, for I have said yon 
have i&o master: there is no hand to point the light- 
ning, and the stroke of its flash is directed to no aim : 
if it smites the oak, it perishes ; if it penetrates my 
breasi, it annihilates my existence^ and there is no 
soul within me to resume it. What have I to fear? 
The worst you threaten is a momentary extinction 
without pain or straggle : and as I only wait on earth 
till I am weary of life, the most you can do is to 
forestall me in the natural rights of suicide. I have 
lived in this world as the only world I have to live 
in, and have done all. things therein as a man, who 
acts without account to an Hereafter. The moral 
offices, as they are called, I have sometimes regarded 
as a system of worldly wisdom, and where they have 
not crossed my purposes, or thwarted my pleasures, 
I have occasionally thought fit to comply with them : 
my proper pride in some instances, and self-interest 
in others, have dissuaded me from the open violation 
of a trust, for it is inconvenient to be detected ; and 
though I acknowledge no remonstrances from within 
upon the score of infamy, I do not like the clamours 
of the crowd. As for those mercenary inducements, 
which a pretended revelation holds forth as lures for 
patience under wrongs and tame resignation to mis- 
fortune, I regard them as derogatory to my nature ; 
they sink the very character of virtue by meanly 
tendering a reversionary happiness as the bribe for 
practising it : the doctrine therefore of a future life, 
m which the obedient are to expect rewards, and the 
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diBobedient are threatened with punishments, con-> 
ftites Itself by its own internal weakness, and is a 
system so sordid in its principle, that it can only be 
calculated to dupe us into mental slayery, and 
frighten us out of that generous privilege, which is 
our universal birth-right, the privilege of dismissing 
•urselves out of existence, when we are tired with 
its conditions/ • 

Hisid I fabricated this language for infidelity with 
die purpose of stamping greater detestation upon its 
audacity, I had rather bear the blame of having over* 
charged the character, than to be able (as I now am) 
to point out a recent publication, which openly avows 
this shameless doctrine : but as I do not wish to help 
any anonymous blasphemer into notice, let the tole^ 
ration of the times be his shelter, and their contempt 
his answer ! In the mean time I will take leave to 
oppose to it' a short passage from a tract, lately 
translated into English, entitled Philosophiqal and 
Critical Inquiries concerning Christianity, by Mr* 
B6nnet, of Geneva ; a work well deserving an atten« 
tive perusal : — 

* Here I invite that reader, who can elevate his 
mind to the contemplation of the ways of Provi- 
dence, to meditate with me on the admirable me- 
thods of divine wisdom in the establishment of 
Christianity ; a religion, the universality of which 
was to comprehend all ages, all places, nations, 
ranks, and situations in life ; a religion, which made 
no distinction between the crowned head and that 
of the lowest subject ; formed, to disengage the heart 
from terrestrial things, to ennoble, to refine, to sub- 
Hme the thoughts and a&ctions of man ; to render 
him conscious of the dignity of his nature, the im- 
portance of his end, to carry his hopes even to eter- 
nity, aad thus associate him with superior intelli- 
gences ; a religion, which gave every thing to the 
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spirit aad nothing to the flesh ; which called its dis- 
ciples to the greatest sacrifices, because men who 
. are taught to fear God alone, can undergo the se- 
Terest trials; a religion, in short (to conclude mv 
weak conceptions on so sublime a subject), which 
was the perfectipn or completion of natural law^, the 
science of the truly wise, the refuge of the humble, 
the consolation of the wretched ; so majestic in its 
simplicity, so sublime in its doctrine, do great in its 
object, so astonishing in its effects. I haye endea- 
TOured (says this excellent author in his conclusions) 
to explore the inmost recesses of my heart, and hav- 
ing discovered no secret motive there, which should 
induce me to reject a religion so well calculated to 
supply the defects of my reason, to comfort me un- 
der affliction, and to advance the perfection of my 
nature, I receive this religion as the greatest blessing 
Heaven in its goodness could confer upon mankind; 
and I should still i^ceive it with gratitude, were I 
to consider it only as the very best and most perfect 
system of practical philosophy/ — Bonnet. 

That man, hurried away by the impetuosity of his 
passions, is capable of strange and monstrous^ irre- 
gularities, I am not to learn ; even vanity and the 
mean ambition of being eccentric may draw out very 
wild expressions from him in his unguarded hours ; 
but that any creature should be deliberately blas- 
phemous, and reason himself (if I may so express it) 
mto irrarionality, sorpasjses my conception, and is a 
species of desperation for which I.have no name. . 
. If the voice of univetaal nature, the experienee ot 
all ages, the light of reason,, and the immediate evi>- 
dence of my senses, cannot awaken me to a depen- 
dahce upon mjr God, a reverence for his religion, and 
a humbleopinionof myself, what a lost creatuream 1 1 

Where can we meet a hiore touching description 
of God's omnipresence and providence tha^i in the 
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ld9th psalm? And how can I better conclude this 
paper, than by the following humble attempt at a 
translation of that most beautiful address to the 
Creator of mankind i 

PSALM CXXXIX. 

1 Lord, who by thy mighty power 
Hast 8earcb*d me oat in eyrmy pnrf, 
l1iou know*st each thought at every hour. 
Or e'er it rises to my heart. 

2 Ip whatsoever path I stray^ 
Where'er I make my bed at night. 
No maze can so conceal my way, 
But I stand open to thy sight. 

3 Nor can my tongoe pronounce a woid. 
How secretly soe'er 'twere said. 

But in thine ear it shall be heard. 
And by thy judgment shall be weigh*d. 

4 n every particle 1 see 

The fashion of thy plastic band : 

5 Knowledge too excellent for me. 
Me, wretched man, to understand. 

6 .Whither, _ah I whither then can 1 

From thine all-present Spirit go ? 

7 To -Heaven ? 'tis there thou'rt throned on high. 
To Hell r 'tis there thon rul'si below. 

8 Iiend me, O Mdming, lend me wings ! 
•On the first beam of op'ning day 

To the last wave, that ocean flings 
On the world's shore, I'll flit away. 

9 Ah fool ! if there I meant to hide. 

For thou, my God, shalt reach me there 
Ey'n there thy hand shall he ray guide, 
Thy right hand hold me in its care. 

10 Again, if calling ont for night, 

I bid it shroud me from thine eyes, . 
Thy presence makes a burst of light. 
And darkness to the centre hies. 

11 Nay, darkness cannot 'intervene 
Betwixt tlie universe and Thee : 
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Ug^t or no light, theitt's noaghi I ween, 
Gwl self-illumin'd cannot see. 

12 Thine is each atom of my frame ; 
Thy fingers strung my inmost reins^ 
E'en in the womb, or e'er I came 
To life, and cans'd a mother's pains. 

13 Oh ! what a fearful work is, man ! 
A wonder of creative art ! 

Mj God, how marvellous thy plan' 
'TIS character'd upon my heart. 

14 My very bones, tho' deep concealed 
And buried in this living clay. 

Are to thy searching sig^t reveal'd 
As clear as in the fece of day. 

15 That eve, which thro' creation darts. 
My substance, yet imperfect, scann'd. 
And in thy books my embryo parts 
Were written an4 their uses plann'd. 

16 Ere time to shape and fashion drew 
These ductile members one by one. 
Into man's Image ere they grew, 
Thj great prospective work was done. 

17 O God ! how gradoos, how divine. 
How dear thy counsels to my soul I 
Myriads to myriads coold I join. 
They'd fail to number up the whole. 

18 I might as well go tell the sand. 
And count it over grain by grain : 
No; in th^ presence let me stand. 
And walking with my God remain. 

19 Wilt thou not. Lord, avenge the good? 
Shall not blasphemers be destroy'd ? 
Depart from me^ ye men of blood. 
Hence murderer, and my sight avoid ! 

20 Loud are their hostile voices heard 
To take thy sacred name in vain : 

21 Am I not griev'd ? Doth not eaeh word 
Wring my afflicted heart with pain? 

Doth not my zealous soul return 
Hatred. for hatred to thy foes? 

22 Yea, Lord ! I feel my bosom bum. 
As tho' againat my peace they rose» - 
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$$ Trj me, diead power! and March mj heart; 
Lay ail its movements io thy view ! 
Explore it to the inmost part. 
Nor spare it, if 'tis foand untrue. 

^4 If devious from thy paths I stray. 
And wickedness be found with me, 
Oh ! lead me back the better way 
To everlasting life and Thee. 



NUMBER LXI. 



The deistical writers, who would fain persuade us 
diat die world was iu possession of as pure asystem 
of morality before the introduction of Christianity 
as since, affect to make a great display of the virtues 
of many eminent heathens, particularly of the philo- 
sophers, Socrates, Plato, and some others. 

When they set up these characters as examples of 
perfection, which human nature, mth the aids of re- 
velation, either has not attained to, or not exceeded, 
they put us upon an invidious task, which no man 
would voluntarily engage in, and challenge us to 
discuss a questicm, which, if thorou^hlv agitated, 
cannot fail to strip the illustrious dead of more than 
half the honours which the voice of ages has agreed 
to give them« 

It is therefore to be wished that they had held the 
argument to its general terms, and shewn us where 
that system of eAics is to be found, which they are 
prepared to bring into comparison with the moral 
doctrines of Christ This I taJce to be the fair ground 
whereon the controversy should have been decided, 
and here it would infallibly have been brought to 
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issue ; but they knew their weapons better than to 
trust them in so close a conflict. 

The maxims of some heathen philosophers^ and 
the moral writings of Plato, .Cicero, and Seneca, 
contain many noble truths, worthy to be held in ve- 
neration by posterity; and if the deist can from these 
produce a system of morality as pure and. perfect as 
that which claims its origin from divine revelation, 
he will prove that God gave to man a faculty of dis- 
tinguishing between right and wrong with such cor- 
rectness, that his own immediate revelation added 
no lights to those, which the powers of reason had 
already discovered. Let us grant therefore for a 
moment, that Christ's religion revealed to the world 
no new truths in morality, nor removed any old 
errors, and what triumph accrues to the deist by the 
admission ? The most he gains is, to bring reason 
to a level with revelation, as to its moral doctrines : 
in so doing he dignifies man's nature, and shews 
how excellent a faculty God gave his creatures in 
their original formation, to guide their judgments 
and control their actions ; but will this diminish the 
importance of revealed religion ? Certainly not, un- 
less he can prove one jor both of the following posi- 
tions: viz. 

First, That the moral tenets of Christianity either 
fall short of, or run counter to, the moral tenets of 
natura.1 religion ; or. 

Secondly, That Christ's mission was nugatory and 
superfluous, because the world was already in pos- 
session of as good a system of morality as he im- 
parted to mankind. 

As to the first, I believe it has never been at- 
tempted by any heathen or deistical advocate to 
convict the Gospel system of false morality, or to al- 
lege that it is short and defective in any one parti- 
cular duty, when compared with that system which 
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the world ^as possessed of ^without its aid. No man/ 
I believe, has controverted its truths, though many: 
have disputed its discoveries. No man has been 
hardy enough to say of any of its doctrines — This wc 
ought not to practise ! though many have been vain 
enough to cry out — Ail this we knew hefore.-^lst us* 
leave this position therefore for the present, and pass 
to the next, viz. Whether Christ's mission was nu- 
gatory and superfluous, because the world already 
knew as much morality as he taught them. 

This will at once be answered, if the Gospel as* 
sertion be established, that life and immortality were 
brought to light. We need not adduce any other of 
the mysteries of revelation : we may safely rest the 
question here, and say with the apostle to the Gentile 
world — * Behold ! I shew you a mystery : We shall 
not all sleep, but we shall all be changed ; in a mo- 
ment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last trump 
(for the trumpet shall sound), and the dead. shall be 
raised incorruptible, and we shall be changed.' Mark 
to how short an issue the argument is now brought 4 
Either the apostle is not warranted in calling this a 
fnysten/y or the deist is not warranted in calling 
Christ's mission nugatory and superfluous. 

It now rests with the deist to produce from the 
writings and opinions of mankind antecedent to 
Christianity, such a revelation of things to come, as 
can fully anticipate the Gospel revelation, or else to 
admit with the apostle thajt a mystery was shexm ; and 
if the importance of this mystery be admitted, as it 
surely must, the importance of Christ's mission can 
no longer be disputed ; and though revelation shall 
have added nothing to the heathen system of mora^ 
lity, still it does not follow that it was superfluous; 
and nuga.tory. i 

Let the deist' resort to the heathen Elysium and 
th^ realms of Pluto in search of evidences, to seLin 
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competition with llie Christiaii revelation of a future 
state ; let him call in Socrates, Plato, and as many 
more as he can collect in his cause ; it is but lost 
labour to follow the various tracks of reason through 
1^ pathless ocean of conjecture^ always wanderings 
though with difiPerent degrees of deviation. What 
does it avaiiy though Seneca had taught as good mo- 
rality as Christ himself preached from the Mount? 
How does it affect revealed religion, though TuUy's 
0£Sces were found superior to Saint Paul's Epistles ? 
Let the deist indulge himself in declaiming oh the 
virtues of the heathen heroes ahd philosophers ; let 
him ransack the annals of the Chnstian world, and 
present us with legions of crusaders drenched in hu- 
man blood, furious fanatics rushing on each other's* 
throats for the distinction of a Word, massacring 
whole nations, and laying nature waste for a meta- 
physical quibble, it touches not religion; let him 
array a host of persecuting inquisitors, with all their 
torturing engines, the picture indeed is terrible, but 
Vho will say it is the picture of Christianity ? 

When we consider the ages which have elapsed 
since the introduction of Christianity, and the events 
attending its propagation, hoiiir wonderful is the his-* 
tory we contemplate ! we see a mighty light spread- 
itig over all mankind from one spark kindled in an 
obscure corner of the earth : a humble persecuted 
teacher preaches a religion of peace, of forgiveness 
of injuries, of submission to temporal authorities^ of 
meekness, piety, brotherly love, and universal bene- 
volence ; he is tried, condemned, and executed, for 
his doctrines ; he rises from the tomb, and, breaking 
down the doors of death, sets open to all mankind 
the evidence of a life to come, and at the same time 
points out the sure path to everlasting haj^ness in 
ithat future state : a few unlettered disciples, his ad- 
herents and survivors, take up his doctrineSi and ph 



ing forth amongst tkeproyinces of the Roman em- 
pire, tlien ill its zenith, preach a religioo to the Gen- 
tiles, directly striking at the foundation of the moat 
^splendid fabric Superstition ever reared on earth. 
These Gentiles are not a rude and barbarous race, 
but men of illuminated minds, acute philosophers, 
•eloquent orators, powerful reasoners, eminent in arts 
and sciences, and armed with sovereign power. 
What an undertaking for the teachers of Christi- 
anity ! What a conflict for a religion, holding forth 
no temporal allurements! On the contrary, pro- 
mising noting but mortification in this world, and 
referring all hope of a reward for present sufferings, 
to the unseen glories of a life to come. 

The next scene which this review presents to us, 
«hews the followers of Ohristianitv suffering under 
persecutipn by the heatheu, whom their numbers had 
alarpaed, and whp began to tremble for their gods : 
in the resolution -of ages the church becomes trium- 
phant, and, made wanton by prosperity, degenerates 
horn its primitive simplicity, and nmning into idle 
controversies and metaphysical schisms, persecut<^ 
its seceding brethren with unremitting fury ; whilst 
the p<^s, thundering out anathemas ana hurling 
torches from their throne, seem the vicegerents of 
the furies, rather than of the author of a religion of 
peace : the present time afibrds a different view ; the 
temper of the church CTOwn milder, though i%$ zeal 
less fervent; men of different communions begin to 
«draw nearer to each other : as refinement of man- 
ners becomesi more general, toleration spreads ; we 
are no longer slaves to the laws of religion, but con- 
verts to the reason of it; and being allowed to exa- 
mine the evidence and foundation of the faith that is 
in us, ve discover that Christianity is a religion of 
charity, toleration, reason, and peace, enjoining us to 
^. bAve cmnpassion one of another, love as brethren, 
H 2 
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'be pitiful, be courteous, not renderisg railing for rail- 
-iag, but contrariwise blessing; knowing that we are 
thereunto called, that we should inherita blessing/ 
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-DAaK and erroneous as the minds of men in general 
were before the appearance of Christ, no friend to re- 
tvelation ever meant to say, that all the gross and 
glaring absurdities of the heathen system, as yulgarly 

4 professed, were universally adopted, and that no 
thinking man amongst, them. entertained better con- 
ceptions of God*s nature and attributes, juster no- 
tions of his superintendence and providence, purer 

'maxims of morality, and more elevated expectation 
of a future state, than are to be found in the extra- 
vagant accounts of their established theology : no 

< thinking man could seriously subscribe his belief to 

' such fabulous and chimerical legends ; and indeed 

,it appears that opinions were permitted to pass with- 
out censure, very if reconcilable to the popular faith, 
and great latitude given to speculation in their rea- 

; sonings upon natural religion ; and what can be more 
grati^ing to philanthropy, thaa to trace these efforts 
of right reason, which redound to the honour of 

•man's nature, and exhibit to our view the human un- 
derstanding, unassisted by the lights^ of revelation, 

•and supported only by its natural powers, emerging 
from the darkness of idolatry, and breaking forth 
into the following description of the Supreme Being, 

•which is faithfully translated from the fragment, of 

V an ancient Greek tragic poet :— 

. * Let not mortal corruption mix with your idea, of 
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God, nor tbink of him as of a corporeal being, such 
as thyself; he is inscrutable to man, now appearing 
like fire, implacable in his anger ; now in thick dark- 
ness, now in the flood of waters ; now he puts on 
the terrors of a ravening beast, of the thunder, the 
winds, the lightning, of conflagrations, of clouds : 
him the seas obey, the savage rocks, the springs of 
fresh water, and the rivers that flow along their 
winding channels ; the earth herself stands in awe 
of him : the high tops of the mountains, the wide 
expanse of the ceerulean ocean tremble at the frown 
of their Lord and Ruler.' 

This is a stram in the sublime st^e of the Psalmist, 
and similar ideas of the Supreme tfeine may be col- 
lected from the remains of various heamen writers, 

Antiphanes, the Socratic philosopher, says, ' Thai 
God is the resemblance of nothing upon earth, so 
that no conception can be derived from any effigy 
Or likeness of the Author of the Universe.' 

Xenophon observes, ^ That a Being, who controls 
a&d governs all things, must needs be great and 
powerful ; but being by his nature invisible, no man 
can discern what form or shape he is of.' 

Thales, being asked to define the Deity, replied, 
that ^ He was without beginnbg and without end.^ 
Being farther interrogated, * If the actions of men 
could escape the intelligence of God V he answered, 
^ No, nor even their thoughts.' 

Philemon, the comic poet, introduces the follow- 
ing question and answer in a dialogue : < Tell me, 
I beseech you, what is your conception of God ? 
As of a Being, who, seeing all things, is himself un- 
seen.' 

Menander says, that * God, the Lord and Father 
of all things, is alone worthy of our humble adora- 
tion; being at once the maker and the giver of all 
blessings.' 

h3 
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Melanippidas^ a writer also of comedy, introduces 
this solemn invocation to the Supreme Being, ' Hear, 
me, O Father, whom the whole world regards with 
wonder, and adores ! to whom the immortal soul of 
man is precious.' 

Euripides, in astrain of great sublimity, exclaims^ 
' Thee I invoke, the self-created Being, who framed 
all nature in thy ethereal mould, whom light and 
darkness, and the whole multitude of the starry train, 
encircle in eternal chorus/ 

Sophocles also, in a fragment of one of his trage- 
dies, asserts the unity of the Supreme Being ; ' Of a 
truth there is one, and only one God, the maker of 
heaven and earth, the sea, and all which it contains/ 

These selections, to which, however, many others 
might be added, will serve to shew what enlightened 
ideas were entertained by some of the nature of God. 
I will next adduce a few passages to shew what just 
conceptions some had formed of God's providence 
and justice, of the distribution of good and evil in 
this life, and of the expectation of a future retribuf^ 
tion in the Ufe to come. 

Ariston, the dramatic poet, hath bequeathed us. 
the following part of a dialogue : — 

* Take heart: be patient! God will not fail to 
help the good, and especially those who arp as ex- 
cellent as yourself; where would be the encourage- 
ment to persist in righteousness, unless those, who 
do well, are eminently to be rewarded for their well- 
doing ? 

* I would it were as you say ! but I too often see^ 
men who square their actions to the rules of recti- 
tude, oppressed with misfortunes ; whilst they, who 
have nothing at heart but their own- selfish interest 
and advantage, enjoy prosperity unknown to us; . 

* For the present moment it may be so, but we 
must look beyond the present moment, and await the 
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issue, whenf this earth shall be dissolved ;. for to 
think that chance governs the affairs of this life, is 
a notion as false as it is evil, and is the plea which 
vicious men set up for vicious morals ; but be thoii 
sure that the good works of the righteous shall meet 
a -reward, and the iniquities of the unrighteous a 
punishment; for nothing can come to pass in this 
world, but by the will and permission of God/ 

Epicharmus, the oldest of the comic poets, says, 
in one of the few fragments^which remain of his writ- 
ings, * If your life hath been holy, you need have no 
dread of death, for the spirit of the blest shall exist 
for ever in heaven.* 

Euripides has the following passage : * If any mor- 
tal flatters himself that the sin which he commits, 
can escape the tiotice of an avenging Deity, he in- 
dulges a vain hope, deceiving himself in a false 
presumption of impunity, because the divine justice 
suspends for a time the punishment of his evil ac- 
tions ; but hearken to me, ye who say there is no God; 
and by that wicked infidelity enhance your crimes. 
There is, there is a God ! let the evil doer then ac- 
count the present hour only as gain, for he is doom- 
ed to everlasting punishment in the life to come/ 

The Sybilline verses hold the same language ; but 
these I have taken notice of in a former paper. 

I reserve myself for one more extract, which I 
shall recommend to the reader as the finest which 
can be instanced from any heathen writer, exhibit- 
ing the most elevated conceptions of the being and 
superintendence of one supreme, all-seeing, inef- 
fable God, and of the existence of a future state of 
rewards and punishments, by the just distribution of 
which to the good and evil, all the seeming irregu- 
larities of moral justice in this life shall hereafter be 
set straight ; and this, if I mistake not, is the sum- 
vgi^ry^ of all that natural religion :can attain to. The 
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following is a close translation of this famous frag* 
ment :— ♦ 

' Thinkest thou, O Niceratus, that those departed 
spirits, who are satiated with the luxuries of life, 
shall escape as from an oblivious God? the eye of 
justice is wakeful and all-seeing; and we may truly 
pronounce that there are two several roads conduct->- 
ing us to the grave ; one proper to the just, the other 
to the unjust; for if just and unjust fare alike, and 
the grave shall cover both to all eternity— Hence ! 
get thee hence at once! destroy, lay waste, defraud^ 
confound at pleasure! but deceive not thyself; there 
is a judgment after death, which God, the lord of 
all things, will exact, whose tremendous name is not 
to be uttered by my lips, and he it is who limits the 
appointed date of the transgressor/ 

It is curious to discover sentiments of this veae. 
rable sort in the fragment of a Greek comedy, yet 
certain it is, that it has either Philemon or Diphilus 
fbr its author, both writers of the New Comedy and 
contemporaries. Justin Clemens and Eusebius have 
all quoted it, the former from Philemon, both the 
latter from Diphilus : Grotius and Le Clerc follow 
the authori^ of Justin, and insert it in their col- 
lection of Philemon's fragments : Hertelius, upon 
the joint authorities of Clemens and Eusebius, gives 
it to Diphilus, and publishes it as such in his valuable 
and rare remains of the Greek comic writers. I 
conceive there are now no data j upon which criti- 
cism Can decide for either of tliese two claimants, 
and the honour must accordingly remain suspended 
between them. 

Sentences of this sort are certainly very precious 
relics, ^nd their preservation is owing to a ha[^y 
custom which the Greeks had of marking tHe mar- 
gins of their books, opposite to any passage which 
particularly struck them, and this mark was gene- 
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ralty x* the initial xP^flrdv (useful), and the collec- 
tion afterward made of these distinguished passages 
th^y called -xjpritrrofiadeiay^ 

It would be a curious and amusing collection of 
moral and religious sentences, extracted from hea- 
then writers, with corresponding texts selected from 
tkeHoly Scriptures: Grotius hath done something to- 
wards it in his preface to the Collectanea of Stohffius; 
but the quotations already given will suffice to shew, 
in a general point of view, what had been the ad- 
vancesvof human reason, before God enlightened 
the world by his special revelation. 



NUMBER LXIII. 



Ip the deist, who contends for the all-sufficiency of 
natural religion^ ^hall think that in these {i^sages, 
which I have quoted in the preceding number, he 
has discovered fresh resources on the part of human 
reason as opposed to divine revelation, he will find 
himself involved in a very false conclusion. Though 
it were in my power to have collected every moral 
und religious sentence, which has fallen from the 
pens of the heathen writers antecedent to Chris- 
'tianity, and although it should thereby appear that 
the morality of the gospel had been the morality of 
right reason in all ages of the world, he would still 
remain as much unfurnished as ever for establishing 
his favourite position, that the Scriptures reveal no- 
thing more than man's understanding had discovered 
.without their aid. We may therefore console our- 
selves without scruple, in discovering that the hea- 
.then world was not immersed in total darkness, an4 
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the candid mind, however interested for Christianity, 
may be gratified with the reflection that the human 
understanding was not so wholly enslaved^ but that 
in certain instances it could surmount the prejudices 
of system, and, casting off the shackles of idolatry, 
argue up to tiiat supreme of all things, which the his- 
torian Tacitus emphatically defines, summum Ulud et 
atemtan, negue mutahik^ neque inieriiurum. 

Now when the mind is settled in the proof of One 
Supreme Being, there are two several modes of rea- 
soning, by which natural religion may deduce the 
probability of a future state: one of these results 
from an examination of the human soul, the other 
from reflecting on the unequal distribution of hap- 
piness in the present life. 

Every man who is capable of examining his own 
faculties, must discern a certain power within him, 
which is neither coeval with, nor dependent upon 
his body and its members ; I mean that power of 
reflection, which we universally agree to seat in the 
soul: it is not coeval with the body, because we were 
not in the use and exercise of it, when we were in- 
fants^ it IS oot dependent on i^ because it is not 
subject to the changes which the body undergoes in 
its passage from llie womb to the grave; for in- 
stance, it is not destroyed; or even impaired, by am- 
putation of the limbs or members, it does not eva- 
porate by the continual flux and exhalation of the 
corporeal humours, is not disturbed by motion of - 
the limbs, nor deprived of its powers by their inac- 
tion ; it is not necessarily involved in the sickness 
and infirmity of the body, for whilst that is decaying 
and dissolving away by an incurable disease, th^ 
intellectual faculties shall in many cases remain per- 
fect and unimpaired : why, then, should it be sup- 
posed tiie soul of a man is to die with his body, and 
accompany it into the oblivious grave, when it did 
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not make its entrance with it Into life, nor partook 
of its decay, its fluctuations, changes, and casualties 7 

If these obvious reflections upon the nature and 
properties of the soul, lead to the persuasion of a 
future ptate, the same train of reasoning will natu- 
rally discover that the condition of the soul in that 
future state must be determined by the merits or de- 
merits of its antecedent life. It has never been th« 
notion of heathen or of deist, that both the good and 
the evil shall enter upon equal and undistinguished 
felicity or punishment : no reasoning man could ever 
conceive that the soul pf Nero and the soul of An- 
toninus in a future state partook of the same common 
lot : and thus it follows upon the evidence of reasouf^ 
that Uie soul of man shall be rewarded or punished 
hereafter, according to his good or evil conduct 
here; and this consequence is the more obvious, 
because it does not appear in the moral government 
of the world, that any such just and regular distri- 
bution of rewards and punishments obtains on thia 
side the grave ; a circumstance no otherwise to be 
reconciled^ to our suitable conceptions of divine jus- 
tice, than by referring things to the final decision oi 
a judgment to come. 

Though all these discoveries are open to reason, 
let no man conclude that what the reason of a few 
discovered, were either communicated to, or acknow- 
ledged by all : No, the world was dark and grossly 
ignorant, some indeed have argued well and clearly ; 
others confusedly, and the bulk of mankind not at 
all : the being of a God, and the unity of that Su- 
preme Being, struck conviction to the hearts of those^ 
who employed their reason coolly and dispassion- 
ately in such sublime inquiries ; but where was the 
multitude meanwhile? bewildered with a mob of 
deities, whom their own fables had endowed with 
human attributes, passions^ and infirmities; whom 
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tbeir own superstition^ had deified and enrolled^ 
amongst the immortals^ till the sacred history of' 
Olympus became no less impure than the journals 
of a brothel : many there were, no doubt, who saw 
the monstrous absurdity of such a system, yet not 
every one who discerned error, could discover truth : 
the immortality of the soul, a doctrine so harmonious 
to man's nature, was decried by system, and opposed 
by subtilty ; the question of a future state was hung 
up in doubt, or bandied between conflicting dispu-' 
tants through all the quirks and evasions of sophis- 
try and logic : philosophy, so called, was split into 
a variety of sects, and the hypothesis of each en- 
thusiastic founder became the standing creed of his 
school, which it was an inviolable point of honour 
neyer to desert. In this confusion of systems men 
chose for themselves, not according. to conviction, 
but by the impulse of passion, or from motives of 
convenience : the voluptuary was interested to dis- 
miss the gods to their repose, that his might not be 
interrupted by them ; and all who wished to have 
their range of sensuality in this world, without fear 
or control, readily enlisted under the banners of 
Epicurus till his followers out-numbered all the rest ! 
this was the court-creed under the worst of the Ro- 
man emperors, and the whole body of the nation, 
with few exceptions, adopted it ; for what could be 
more natural, than for the desperate to bury con- 
science in the grave of atheism, or rush into annihi- 
lation by the point of the poniard, when they were 
weary of existence, and discarded by fortune? With 
some it was the standard principle of their sect to 
doubt, with others to argue every thing; and when 
we recollect that Cicero himself was of the New 
Academy, we have a clue to unravel all the seeming 
contradictions of his moral and metaphysical senti- 
ments, amidst the confusion of which we are never 
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to expect hi« real opinion, but within the pale of his 
own particukr school, and that school professed 
controversy upon every point. I will instance one 
passage which would iave done honour to his sen- 
timents, had he spoke his own language as well as 
that of the Platonists, whom he is here personating 
— Nee vero DeuSy qui intelHgitur d nobis, alio modo 
intelligi potest, qudm mefis soluta qutedam et libera', 
segregatd ab omni concretione mortali, omnia sentiens 
ei movens. Whilst the purest truths were thrown 
out only as themeis for sophistry to cavil at, the mass 
of mankind resembled a chaos, in which, if some few 
sparks of Mght glimmered, they only served to cast 
the general horror into darker shades. 

It must not, however, be forgotten, that there was 
a peculiar people then upon earth, who professed to 
worship that one Supreme Being, of whose nature 
and attributes certain individuals only amongst the 
Gentile nations enjtertained suitable conceptions. 

Whilst all the known world were idolaters by es- 
tablishment, the Jews alone were Unitarians upon 
system. Their history was most wonderful, for it 
undertook to give a relation of things, whereof no 
human records could possibly be taken, and all who 
received it for truth, must receive it as the relation 
of God himself; for how else should men obtain a 
knowledge of the Creator's thoughts and operations 
in the first formation of all things? Accordmgly we 
find their inspired historian, after he has brought 
down his narration to the journal of his own time, 
holding conferences with God himself, and receiv- 
ing' through his immediate communication, certain 
laws and commandments, which he was to deliver 
to the people, and according to which they were to 
live and be governed. In this manner Moses ap- 
pears as the commissioned legislator of a Theocracy, 
empowered to work miracles in confirmation of his 

XXXIX. I 
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vicegerenl anthorityy and ta denouBot Ihe flKMt 
tremendous punisliineiits upon the natioD, so higMy 
favoured, if in any future time they should disobey 
and fall off from these sacred statutes andordinaaooff* 

A people under such a gOTemment, set apart and 
distinguished from ail o£er nations by means so 
supernatural, form a very interesting obiect for our 
contemplation, and their history abounds in events 
no less extraordinary and miraculous than the reve* 
lation itself of those laws, upon whktb their cons^ 
tution was first established : their tedious captivities> 
their wonderful deliverances, the admmistration of 
their priests and prophets, theur triumphs and suo- 
cesses, whilst adhering to Ood's worship, and thmr 
deplorable condition, when they corrupted his ser- 
vice with the impurities of the idolatrous nationsi^ 
whom they drove from their possessions, farm a 
most surprising chain of incidents, to which the 
annals of no ol^er people upon earth «an be said ta 
bear resemblance. 

Had it suked the all^wise purposes of God, when 
he revealed himself to this peculiar people, to have 
made them the instruments fcMT disseminating the 
knowledge of his true religion and worship over the 
Gentile world, their office and administration had 
been glorious indeed ; but this part was either not 
allotted to them, or iustly forfeited by their degene- 
rate and abandoned conduct : disobedient and re- 
bellious i^^ainst God's ordinances, th^ were so far 
from propagating these imparted lights to the neigfa«* 
bouring nations, that they themselvea sunk into th«ir 
darkness, and whilst all the land was overrun with 
idols, few were the knees which bowed to the livings 
true, and only God. 

Moses, their inspired lawgiver, judge, and pro* 
phet, is geiiefally said to have dehvered to them nd 
doctrine of a future state: I am a^ware tbeva is a 
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kctned aiUhor aow living, one of Am tiatkMii David 
Leri by naaae^ wfao^ODtrovorts tfiis AssertioQ ; k 10 
fit> Ikerefore, | should leave it in reference to his 
filtare proofii, when he shall see proper to prodnee 
them; in the mean time I may fairly state it iq>on 
Ibis idtemative, that if Moses did not impart the 
doctrine above-mentioned, it was wholly reserved 
ion fature special revelation; if he did impait It, 
there must hav« been an obstinate want of faith in 
great part of the Jewish nation, who knowingly pro- 
fiasocd a contrary doctrine, or else there mvst have 
been some obscurky in MosesV account, tf diey in- 
nocently misunderstood k: the Sadducees were a 
gceat jportion of the Jewish community, and if they 
«eiB instsucted by their lawgiver to believe and ex- 
pect a ftttore state, k is high matter of offence \% 
Ihem to have disobeyed their teacher ; on die other 
bandy if they were not instracted to this effect by 
Moses, yet having been taught the knowledge of one 
^-righteous God, it becomes just matter of sur« 
piise, bow they came to overlook a oonseqneace so 
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Fmon the review wo have taken of the state of roan- 
kbd, in respect to their religious opinions at the 
Christiaa era, it appears dtat the Gentile woiid was 
systematically devoted to id<^atry, whilst the rem- 
nant of the Jewish tribes professed t^e worship of 
the tmie God; but at the same time there did net 
eadst on earth any other temj^e dedicated to 6od*s 
seraee, save that at Jerusalem. The nation so 
highly fbvd^ed by bun, and so enlightened by bis 
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immediate revdafions, was in' the lowest slate of .pof 
litical and religious declension.; ten. out. of thdr 
twelve tribes had been carried away into captivity; 
from which there has to this hour been no redempr 
tion, and the remaining two were brought under the 
Roman yoke> and divided into sects, one of whicli 
opposed the opinion of the other, and maintained 
that there was to be no resurrecticm of the dead ; the 
controversy was momentous, for the eternal welfare of 
jaiankind was the object of discussion, and who was 
to decide upon it? the worshippers of the true God 
J:iad one place only upon earth, wherein to call upon 
.his name; the groves and altars of the idols occu* 
pied all the rest: who was to restore his worship,? 
.who was to redeem mankind.from almost total igno- 
jrance and corruption? Where was the light thtit wtut 
to lighten the Gentiles? reason could dp no more; it 
<:ould only argue for the probability of a futiir^ state 
•of rewards and punishments, but demonstration was 
r^uired; an evidence that might remove all doiibts, 
and this was not in the power of man tofurnish: jsome 
Being therefore must appear, of more than, humiaa 
talents, to instruct mankind; of more than human 
authority, to reform them : the world was lost, un- 
less it should please God to interpose, for the work 
was above human hands, and notmng but the pow^r 
which created the world, could save the world. 

Let any man cast his ideas back to this period^ 
and ask his reason if it was ilot natural to suppose 
.that the Almighty Being, to whom this genecalruin 
and disorder must be visible, would in mercy to his 
creatures send some help amongst them; unless it 
had been his purpose to abandon them to destruc- 
tion, we may presume to say he surely would: is i^ 
then with man to prescribe in what particular mode 
and form that redemption should come ? CertaJnli^ 
it is not with .man, but with God only ; he, ivho 
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.rnnts Ab romh$Bfyioeai ynXl direct the means; be 
Uiese what tbey ijBVf , they must be preternataral and 
miiacttloufty becaiue we have agreed that it ie be« 
yoad the seach of man by any natural powers of his 
own to accomjdish: a special inspiration then is re^ 
(piisite; some revelation^ it should seem, we know 
not what, we know not bow, nor where, nor whence, 
except that it most come from God himself: what if 
he s^ids a Being upon earth to tell us his immediate 
wiU, to teadi us how to please him, and to convince us 
of the reality of a future state ? that Being then must 
eome down fiom him, he must have powers mira- 
culous, he must have qualilaes divine and perfect, he 
mmt return on earth from the gr^ve, and personally 
shew iis that he has survived it, and is corporeally 
living after death: will this be evidence demon* 
stratnre? who can withstand it? he must be of all 
men most obstinately bent upon his own destruction, 
who should attempt to hold out aeainst it ; he must 
prefer darkni^s to li^t, falsehood to truth, misery 
to happiness, hell to heaven, who would not thank- 
futty embrace so great salvation. 

Let ns now apply what has been said to the ap- 
pearan^ce of that person, whom the Christian church 
believes to have been the true Messias of God, and 
let us examine the evidences upon which we assert 
the divini^ of his mission, and the completion of its 
purposes. 

In what form, and after what manner, was he sent 
amongst ns? was it by natural or preternatural 
means? if his first appearance is ushered in by a 
mirade, will it not be an evidence in favour of 
' God*s special revelation? If he is presented to the 
world an some mode superior to» and diferent from, 
the ordinairy course of nature, such an introduction 
must attract to' his person and charadter a more 
than ordinary attention : if a miraculous and mys- 
i3 
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teriouA Being' appears upon eartb, to compouiided of 
diving and human nature, as to surpass our compre^ 
hension of his immediate essence, and at the same 
time so levelled to our earthly ideas; as to be visibly 
bom of a human mother, not impregnated after, the 
manner of the flesh, but by the immediate spirit of 
God, in other words, the son of a pure Yirgin,- shall 
we make the mysterious incarnation of such a pre- 
ternatural beiug, a reason for our disbelief in that 
revelation, whiieh without a miracle we had not given 
credit to ? We are told that the birth of Christ was 
in this wise ; the fact rests upon the authority of the 
evangelists who describe it: the Unitarians, who 
profess Christianity with this exception, may dispute 
the testimony of the sacred writers in this particular, 
and the Jews may deny their account in toto, but 
still if Christ himself performed miracles, which the. 
Jews do not deny, and if he rose from the dead after 
his crucifixion, which the Unitarians admit, I do not 
see how either should be staggered by the miifade 
' of bis birth : for of the Jew» I may demand whether 
it were not a thing as credible for God to have 
wrought a miracle at the birth of Moses for instance, 
as that he should afterward empower that prophet 
to perform, not one only, but many miracles ? To 
the Unitarians I would candidly submit, if it be not 
as easy to believe the incarnation of Christ as his 
resurrection, the authorities^ for each being the same? 
Let the authorities therefore be the test. 

I am well aware that the silence of two of the 
evangelists is stated by the Unitarians . amongst 
other objections against the account, and fhe non- 
accordance of the genealogies given by Saint 
.Matthew and Saint Luke is urged against the 
Christian church by the author of Lingua Saer'a^ 
in a pamphlet lately published ' in the . following 
wopds : -*' The evangelist Saint Matthew in the first 
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. chapter:, of hip gospel gives* q8> the g^nfealpgy pf 
;Christ, and Luke in the third chapter of his gospe] 
does the s$ime; but with i^uch difference, that an 
. unpr;ejudiQed person. would hardly think they ber 
:i6nged to one and the same person ; for the latter 
mipt only differs from the former in almost the whole 
. gejBiQalogy f|-om Joseph to David, but has i^p added 
a; few more generations, and Ukewise made Jesus to 
-cle^itsend from Nathan the son pf David instead of 
.Solpmon/r- (Levi's Letter to Dr. Priestley, p. 81.) 
.. :The learned Jew is founded in his observation 
.upon the non-acoordance of these pedigrees, but not 
in applying that to Christ, which relates only to 
Joseph. Saint Matthew gives the genealogy of 
.Jpsephy whotia he denominates < the husband of 
Jfisifj, of whom wa^ born Jesus, who is called 
,<!Jhri8t,* chap. i. v. 16. Saint Luke, with equal. pre- 
cision, says, that * Jesus himself began to.be about 
. thirty years of age, being, as was sum)0sed, the son 
pf Joseph.' Now when it is .thus clear that both 
' these genealogies apply to- Joseph, and both these 
evangelists expressly assert that Jesus was born of 
.an immaculate virgin, I do not .think it a fair state- 
ment to call it the genealogy of Christ for the pur- 
pose of discrediting the veracity of these evangelists 
.in. points of faith or doctrine, merely because they 
differ in a family catalogue oif the generations of 
Joseph, one of which is carried. up to Adam, and the 
other brought down from Abraham. The gospel his- 
torians, as I understand them, profess, severally to 
render a, true account of Christ's mission, comprising 
only a short period of his life; within liie compass, 
of this period they are to record the doct^mea he 
preached,, the miracles he perfprmed* and the. cirr 
cumstaiices of his death, passion, and resurrection ; 
to this undertaking they are fairly committed; this 
they are to execute as faithful reporters, and if their 
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lepoftft (diftU be ftnmd ta «ny enam^ natter «•»- 
tradictory to eedi otber or thcaMtlYeSy let theleamed 
euthor late mentioeedy or any other opponent Id 
Chrbtianity, point it out, and candour mast edniit 
<the charge ; but in the matter of a pectigree, whicik 
appertains to Joseph, which our Churdi universal^ 
omits in its serrice, whach oompiises no article of 
dootrinci and whi<^ bdng pnrdy matter of famikf 
reccxdy was copied probably from one roD by Mai- 
thewy and from another byJLuke, I cannot in tmtli 
and sincerity see how the sacred historians are im- 
peached by the non-agreement of their aceomaila. 
We call them4ihe tiuptreol writers^'and when any such 
tri vial contradictions as the above can be fixed npoa 
them by the enemies of our faith, the word is re- 
torted upon ns with trinmph ; bnt what has ins|Hrar 
tion to do with the genealogy of Joseph, ihi suppoted, 
not the real ^her of Jesus f And indeed what move 
is required for the simple narration of any fects than 
a fai&ful memory, and smcere adherence to truth ? 

Let this suffice lor what relates to the birth of 
Christ, and the different ways in which men argue ' 
upon that mysterious events if l^is coining was fore, 
told, and if his person and character fully answer to 
those predictions, no man will deny the force of such 
an evidence : if we are amply told that ' a virgin did 
conceive and bear a son,* it is a circumstance so much 
out of the ordinary course of nature to happen, that 
it requires great faith in the veracity of the relater 
to believe it; but if we are possessed of an authentfc 
|!ecor4 of high antecedent antiquity, wherein we find 
it expressly pre£cted, that sudi a ciretimstance shall 
happen, and that a >* virgin shati e6ncdve and bear a 
son,^ it is each a confinjaation of the fact, tint woq* 
vderful as it is, we can no longer doubt the truth- of 
the Instorians who attest it. Now it is not one 
but many prophets who concur in foretelling the 
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coifiing 6f^the Messias; his person,. his office/Us 
humility and sufferings, his. ignominious- death, and 
the glorious benefits resulting from his atonement, 
are not merely glanced< at with enigmatic obscurit}^; 
•but pointedly and precisely announced. Had such 
.eTidences met for the verification of any historical 
'Cyent. unconnected with religion, I suppose there is 
.no man who could, compare the one with the other, 
•but would admit its full concordance and comple- 
tion;- and is it not a strange perverseness of mind, 
,if.we are obstinate in doubting it, only because we 
are so deeply interested to believe it ? 

I have said there was but one- temple upon earth, 
where the only true and living God was worshipped, 
^the temple at Jerusalem : the Jews had derived and 
ccMStinued this worship from the time of Abraham, 
and to him. the promise's were made, that ' in his 
4eed all the nations of the world should be blessed/ 
.Where then are we naturally to look for the Messias 
but from the stock of^ Abraham, from the descend- 
•ants of that family, in which- alone were p»reserv^d 
the knowledge and worship of the only true God? 
If therefore die religion, which Christ founded, does 
•in fact hold forth t)^ blessing to all the nations of 
.the world, then was that promise fulfilled- in the 
iperson of Christ, * who took upon him the seed of 
Abraham/ 
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We are next to inquire if the character and corn- 
emission of the Messias were marked by such per- 
jTormances, as might wellbe expected from a person, 
^hose introduction into the world was of so extraor- 
dinary a nature. 
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W«ilieliUlqrttieoftli6MCMd hiitoriam^lliat 
^the Jews oMiieromid about him and said unto him, 
ham ioag d<Mt thou make iia to doubt? If thou be 
the Christy UU ut plainiT: Jesus ansvcfod Ihem, I 
told you, and y« believed not; the vorks that I do 
in my Fathejr's naaie* they bear witness of me/ 

In this imssage Christ himself afipeab to h» 
works done in the name of God, to witness against 
all 4^Tiis for his being the true Messias. The same 
question was put to him by the disciples of the Bqtr 
tist, * Art thou he that should come, or do we look 
for another V The same appeal is made to his woiks 
in the reply he giyes to these inquirers. 

It follows next in order that we should ask what 
these works were^ and it so happens, that the person 
who peifoimed them, has himself enumemted them 
in the foUowii^ words : ' Tlie blind receive their 
highland the lime walk, the lepers are cleansed and 
iihd deaf hear, tibe dead aie rabed up and the poor 
We the gospel preached unto tkem.* These ans 
works, it must he acknowledged, of a most benevo* 
lent sort; fluey are not indeed so splendid as the 
mifacttlous tict of dividing the Red Sea for the peo^ 
pie of Israd to march ^aoa^ it, mi. again cOmr 
mending it io close upon fkevr pursuers in the rear 
md swsdlpw «p the army x>f Pharaoh ; they are not 
of so tremendous a character as those afflictiDg 
plagues widi which Moses punished the Egyptians : 
but would these, or such as these, have been cha* 
cacteristic of a mediator? Christ came to save and 
not to destroy the world, and the works above de* 
scribed are no les9 merciful in their nature, than 
min^sulous. 

Wben the Jeyrs i^hi^efore tauntingly assert the 
fuperipr maflfxificence of the miracles wr6i^l hj 
Mos^s^ vhi^h we f^toit to have )mn in aU respeoCn 
suitable to the commission which Hm^ was ea» 
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diai|p6d wttby they shoald with equal dandour admh, 
diat the less splendid, but more ealutary, miraclee 
ef Christ, were no less Suited to the roerdfui com* 
mission, which he came amongst us to perform* 
There is indeed more horrible grandeur in me spec* 
tacle of a Vast army swallowed up by Ae sea; mira* 
cnlously divided into a wall on each side of those 
who passed throagh it ; but who will say that God's 
power is not as wonderfully and ooaspicuously dis* 
played in restoring dead Lazarus to life, as in drown* 
m^ Pharaoh and his host ? Surdy it is as great a 
muacle to give life to the dead, as it is to pit the 
firing to death. 

The miracleiff of Christ were performed without 
ostentation and display, ^et they were of such gene- 
ral notorie^ that the Jews themselves did not, and 
do not even now, deny their being wrought by him, 
but ascribed them to the aid mi agency of the 
devil t a miserable subterfuge indeed I But this is 
not all ; a contemporary writer of that nation, David 
Levi, in his letter to Dr. Priestley^ asserts, that tihare 
was not only ' no such neoessitv for the miracles of 
Jesus as for those of Moses, but ^ that they were 
scarcely just or rational, and c(mse(|ueiitly cannot 
be offered as proofs of his divine mission in com* 
parisOn with that of Moses/ p. 67, 69. 

In support of this assertion the learned oontrover* 
sialist observes, ' diat as to the miracles of Mose», 
there was the greatest necessity for them; for in«- 
Stance, the plagues he brought upon liie i^gyptians 
were necesMtry for the redemption of the Jewish 
nation; a» was the dividing of the Red Sea^ and the 
drowning the Egyptians for theur farther deliveranoc 
from tbem; die manna from heaven and the water 
ftom the^rock were necessary for their subsistence hi 
tile wilderness ; the same of all Ae rest.' 

This we may admit in its full force; but aa the 
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miracles which Chcist .wrought were altogether aft 
necessary ioT iiie yrooi of his divine mission, as thesis 
of Moses for the proof of his ; a man must be very 
partial to his own nation, who will assert, that the 
deliverahceof the Jews from their captivity in Egypt,* 
was a more important object than the redemption of 
lost mankind. We will not doubt but it was ne^ 
cessaty the Egyptian host should be drowned, be* 
cause it seemed good to God so to punish their ob- 
duracy, and extricate the Jewish tribes; but it is no 
less necessary ythdX mankind should believe in Christ* 
if they are to be saved through his means, and for 
the confirmation of that necessary faith, these mir 
racles were performed : the author of the objection, 
who himself asserts that Moses delivered the impor- 
tant doctrine of a future state, will not deny that the 
belief of a future state is a nece^^ary belief ; and if 
it be so, it must follow that Christ's resurrection and 
appearance upon earth after his crucifixion (a miracle 
I. presume as great and striking as any wrought by 
the hand of Moses) was as pertinent to that general 
end, as the ^wonders in the land of Egypt and at the 
Red Sea were to .the particular purpose of rescuing 
the Jews out of their captivity. » 

If' we grant that Moses, as this objector intimated, 
did impart the doctriiie of a future, state, Christ 
did more by exemplifying it in his own person,; and 
itgainst such evidence we might - presume even a 
Sadducee would not hold out. Now as so large a 
portion of the Jewish nation were still in the 
avowed disbelief of that doctrine, which our opr 
ponent believes was taught them by their grea}; 
prophet and lawgiver himself, surely he must, of 
course allow, that the resurrection of Christ was 
to .them at least, and to all who like them did 
not credit the doctrine of a life to come, a necessary 
nuracle. . . > ; ^ . . 
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W&re such a teacher as Moses had failed to per- 
suade, what less than a miracle could conquer their 
infidelity ? Unless, indeed, our author shall join 
issue with Abraham in his reply to Dives, as re- 
corded in the words of Christ, and maintain with 
him, that as they would not believe the word of 
Moses, * neither would they be persuaded j though 
one actually rose from the dead.' 

And now I will more closely animadvert upon 
the bold assertion of David Levi, the Jew (whose 
hostile opinions we tolerate), that the • miracles of 
Christj the Saviour of the world (whose religion we 
profess) were * scarcely just or rational.' 

Our faith is at issue, our established church falls 
to the ground, our very sovereign becomes no longer 
the defender of our faith y but rather the defender of 
our folly, if this contemner of Christ, this alien, 
who assaults our religion, whilst he is living under 
the protection of our laws, shall with one stroke of 
an audacious pen, undermine the strong foundation 
of our belief. - 

Let us hear how this modem caviller confutes^ 
those miracles, which hi«'ibrefathers saw arid did not 
dare to deny. . 

He takes two out of the number, and if there is 
any merit in the selection, he is beholden to his cor- 
respondent for it; these are, first,** the driving the 
devils out of the man possessed, and sending them 
into the herd of swine';* Mat. viii. 28. Secondly, 
' the curse pronounced upon the barren fig-tree ;' 
Mark xi. 13. 

Upon the first of these he has the following stric- 
ture : — * This I think was not strictly just, for as, 
according to your (Dr. Priestley's) opinion, he was 
but a man and a prophet, I would willingly be in- 
formed what right he had to destroy another man's 
property in the manner he did by sending the devils 

XXXIX. K 
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iBto them, aad so eMriqgp UMtt to raa YioloQtlj into 
the sea aad perish?' 

This miraele is recorded also by Saint Mark, v* 1, 
and again by Saint Lnk^, Tiii. 26. What Saint 
Matthew^caUs the country of the Gergesenea, the 
other two e^angdists eaU the comlry S[ the Gada^ 
lenes, and Saint Lake adds that it is oyer against 
Gi|lilee$ this countiyy as I oonceire, was witlmi the 
bonndaries of the half tribe of Manasseh, on the 
other side of Jordan, and is by Strabo called Gada- 
rida, lib. 16« Now Moses both in Leviticas xi» and 
Deuteronomy 3dv« prohibits swbe, as one of the 
iilK;lean beasts : * Of their flesh ye shall not eat, and 
their carcass shall ye not touch ;> they are unclean 
to you.' Isaiah also states it as a particular sin and 
abomination in the Jews, whom he calleth a ' rebels 
liottB people, a people that proyokedi me to anger 
eontiauaUy to my faee; which remmn among the 
frares aiMt lodge in the monuments^ which eat 
•wine^s flesh.' Ixy^ 2 — 4. And again, ' Th^ that 
sanctify themselves and purify themselyea m the 

Cdens> behind one tree in the midst, eating swine's 
h, Sec. shaU be c<msumed tofpether, saith the 
Lord.' Ixyi. 17. Eleaaar the scribe, ' whea con- 
strained to open his rnoulh and eat swine's flesh, 
chose rather to die ^orioasly, than to live atained 
yrith sQch an abommatkm.' 2 Macc« vi. 18, 19. 
The seven bredwen also, ii4io weie compelled to the 
like laminations dedated, * they were readv to die 
rather than to transgresa die laws of their fathers.' 
This being the law of Moses with respect to this 
proscribed animal, and such being the corruptions 
of the people in violating that law, I am at a lose 
to discover the mjuitke of the miracle ^ seemg 
what abonnnations these ereatorea had oecasioned 
amongst the Jews^ so as to draw down the denun- 
eiilions of the prepbek Isaiah, repeatedly wgad in 
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A^piMMgMakoTe^qittotfii; and il is wilk {Matioii«> 
lar surprise I meet ibe.chM^ from 000^ who Is hiiii> 
self a Jew, and who, I const pnesune, irould die the 
death of Eleazar Bather than he de^d with, suoh 
abomiiiable food. It would he hard indeed If Christ, 
whom he arraigns for iyx>li8hing the Moaaiealidisp 
pensation in one part of his arguoient, should in an^ 
other be accused of wrong and injiify for confirming 
to it : hat any wretched shift shall be resorted to 
for matter of railing against Christ, and rather than 
not feed his spleen at all, he will feed it upon swine's 
flesh : let the learned Jew first prove to me that a 
hog was not an abomination to I^s couolsrymen, and 
it will then be time enough to debate upon the t»- 
ju9tke of destroying diem; meanwhile I shall not 
be disposed to allow of any damages for the swine 
in question' at the suit and prosecution of a Jew. 

His second attack is pointed against the miracle 
«f the fig-tree, whidb was blasted at Ae word af 
Christ 

Thott^ Saint Matthew as wall as Saint If avkrm- 
ooEds this miracle, yet, for neaaons sufficiently nhh 
ytnus, he refers to the hitter, who says, ' that when 
Cbri^.€ame to it he found ikothing but leaves t fioff 
liie time .of £^ was not yet.* His argument uposi 
this .passage is as follows : ' Hewse it is manifest, 
that he required tibe tree U> ptoduce fniit out x)f seai- 
son,and which would hwre been contrary tx^theia*- 
tenC of its Creator ; and therefore h^, as a dut&l 
son, curses the innocent and ginltless toee for doing 
that, which his £ather had comsMmded it to do, viz. 
to bear froit in its proper season.' In this paragraph 
our Jew has quickened his argument with some mr 
cetiMis irony, and he folbws it with an air of exalr 
tatifltt as w«U as insult i ' If, after this, Christiana 
should atiU persist in the miracle, according to the 
latter of the atorytiniadb good may it4o them; Mtl 
X 2 
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«m sure it wiir never be the' means of conrerting th^ 
4inbeHeying Jews to the Christian faith.' 
' I close with him in opinion that this miracle will 
not be the means of converting his unbeHeving bre- 
thren to Christianity ; for how can. I hope, that what 
their fathers saw and yet believed not, should at this 
distant period gain belief from their posterity ? I 
also join with him in saying (and I suspect I say it 
-with somewhat more sincerity), much good*may it do 
to all. those Christians, who persist in their belief of 
it ! A descendant of those who murdered Chrisr, 
may act in character, when he insults his:mtracles 
and ridicules his person, but a believer in Christ 
will be an imitator of his patience. 
• Itiis now time to dismiss the irony and apply to 
the argument. This simply turns upon St. Mark^ 
interjectional observation, not noticed by St. Mat^ 
thew in his account, viz. > that the time of figs was 
Aot yet.' He says, that Jesus being hungry saw a 
fig-tree afar off, having leaves, and came if haply he 
-might find cmy thing thereon. By this ft appears 
•that the tree was in leaf, and Jesus approached it 
with the expectation of finding something thereon ; 
but when her found nothing but leaves he said unto 
it, ' No man eat fruit of thee hereafter for ever !* 
JVnd his disciples heard it: these came again the 
-next morning, and passing by the fig-tree saw it 
•dried up from the roots ; which when Peter remark- 
ed as a completion of the miracle, Jesus said to 
them all, * Have faith in God !' 
- In these important words we have the moral of 
the act. The tree, which this reviler take^ upon 
•himself to say, was commanded by God to bear fruit 
-in its proper season^whs on the contrary commanded 
sby God to bear fruit no more, but' serve -a nobler 
purpose by witnessing to the : miraculous- poW^r of. 
Christ : and now if an innocent and gniUlea trte was 
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IdastedAMit of seaaoa by 4he.wonl of ChmiL ibr tbi 
pnipoAB of iospiiing Ihe beholden with Fmthim Qod, 
the benefit coiifeiied upon human nature mair weU 
atone for the injury done to vegetable nature; tnough 
I am free to acknowledge to its pathetic advocate, 
that, aa a Jew^^he has undertaken a more cleanly 
cansfijlban when he before ^stood forth in defence of 
the hogs: as well may he bewail the itmoqent and 
gmUU^ trees md grain of Egypt, which were smit^ 
ten by the baili when Moses cstaed it down upon the 
land, if such be his tender feelings:towaids the pro^ 
dnotions of the «arth, as this single €g-tree : till he 
can convince us that the deliverance of the Jews 
from their Egyptian bondage was a more imiwrtant 
ofa|ect dian £e redemption of the world, be will fin<l 
it hard to make a reasoning man allow, that this 
single %*tree, even though it had no ri^ to bear 
fruit, hath a atDOBger ai^al to justice against th^ 
miiacli^ .of Christ, <^bft every herb f^tUJield thainoag 
gmilteny evev^ guiltless and innocent /r^e rftheJUU 
thai woibrQkm by the stretching forth of die rodiaf 
Moses. 

Thus then stamds the account betwcMi Christ and 
his accuser ; the Jewish nation lost a tree, and man^ 
kind gained^-'a Saviour ! 
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If it were necessary' to enter into a more literal de^ 
fence of the miracle of the blasted figrtree, I i^e no 
absohite reason to conclude with the caviller, that , 
Christ required Jlie tree to {ux>duce fruit out of sea- 
son, and act against its nature ; iiatifike time of Jigs 
K ;i 
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ba the gathering or harvest of figs, it wag more rea- 
ionable to' expect fruit from this tree before the time 
of plucking, than after it ; and as this fruit was no 
amail article in the produce and traffic of Judea, we 
may well conclude the time ofjiga^ mentioned by 
^aint Mark, was like the vintage in the .wine coun- 
tries ; and I apprehend it would not be an unreason- 
able expectation to find a cluster of gn^s on a vine, 
before the time of vintage was come. This con- 
atcuction of the words will seem the more reasonable, 
when we remark that Saint Matthew, who records 
the miracle, takes no account of this circumstance, 
and that Saint Mark, who states it, states also that 
Christ in his hunger applied to the tree, ' if haply he 
might find any tUng thereon,' which implies expec- 
&tion. . - . .; 

But our Jew hath suggested a. better method of 
perfonning the miracle, by commanding fruit from 
a withered tree instead of blasting < a living one \ 
which, says he, * if Jesus had done^ it. would have 
been such an instance of his power, as to have ren- 
dered the proof of the miracle indisputable.' . 

Here let him stand to his confession, and I tak^ 
him at his word : I agree with him in owning that 
the miracle, as he states it, would have been indis- 
putable, had Christ given life and fruit to a withered 
tree ; and I demand of him to agree with me, that 
the miracle was indisputable, when the same Christ 
gave breath and life to dead Lazarus. 

But, alas ! I can hardly expect tliat the raising a 
dead tree to life would have been thus successful, 
though even infidelity asserts it, when the miracle of 
restoring a dead man to life hath not silenced his 
cavils, but left him to ouibble^ about hogs and figs, 
and even in. the face of nis own confession to arraign 
the. Saviour; of the world as >' unjust and irrational' 
through the channel of a Christian ptess^ : neither 



9m rbdtind tO'Sidmit, that his correction of ((he' mi- 
racle woald in any respect have amended it ; for as 
an instance of Christ's miraculous power, I can se^ 
no greater energy in the act of enlivening a dead 
free, than in destroying a living one by the single 
word of his command. 

I musrt yet ask patience of the reader, whilst I 
attend upon this objector to another cavil ststrted 
against dhis miracle of the fig-tree, in tlie account of 
cwhich he says there is a contradiction of dates be- 
tween Saint Matthew and Saint Mark, for that in 
the former it appears * Christ* first" cast the buyers 
and sellers out of the temple, and on the. morrow 
cursed the fig-tree ; whereas, according to Saint 
Mark,'it was transacted before' the driving them out 
of the teAple; and' such a manifest contradiction 
must greatly affect the credibility of the history.' 

Whether or not a day's disagreement in the dates 
would so ' greatly affect the credibility of the his- 
tory,' we are not called upon to argue, because it 
will be found that no such contradiction exists. 

Saint Mark agrees with Saint Matthew in saying 
that ' Jesus entered into Jerusalem, and into the 
temple,' and on the morrow cursed the fig-tree ; he 
then adds, that he returned to Jerusalem, and drove 
Ae buyers and sellers out of the ^temple. Again, 
the next morning, 4ie: and his disciples passed by the 
fig-rtree, and saw it dried up from the roots : tins is 
told. in detail. r 

. :Siaiint Matthew agrees with St. Mark in saying 
Jesus went into the temple the day before he de- 
stroyed the fig-tree, but he does not break the nar- 
.rative into de^, as Saint Mark does ; for as he re- 
lates the whole miracle of the fig-tree at on^e, cbm*- 
:pri^ng the events of twodays in one account, so doth 
he give the whole of what passed in the temple at 
once also. 
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Bodi 'ertngelitte agtee in oaUng OktMs ea- 
iffanoe into t£e tenqile anfteoedent to his fldFacfe) 
'bat 4Saint Matthew with more brevity imtt the whole 
of eaoh incideiit mto one account ; Sent Mark looie 
«JrottmetantiaUy dttalls OTery particular : nnd 4hi6 
is the mighty contradiction which David Levi haiii 
discovered in the sacred historians, upon whieh he 
^xultingly pronounces, that ^ he is confident there 
are a number of others as glaring as tins; but which 
he has not, at present, et£er time or inclination to 
)K>int out/ 

These menaces t shall e^qpect he will make -good, 
fcr when ids time serves to point them out, I dase 
iMlieveUs inclination will notetandin the wajr* 

in the meantime, let it be remembered, that David 
Levi stands pledeed as the author of an unsupported 
charge against Ae veracity of lihe Evangelists ; and 
Jet every faithful Christian to iviiom those hcily re- 
cords are dear, but most of all the proper guasdiaBs 
^f our Church, be prepared to meet their opponent 
and his charge. 

But our caviller hath^ioC yet done with the £van- 
gdists, forlie asserts, that vtheyase not only con- 
tradictory to each other, but are inconsistent with 
themselves; for what can be more so than Matthew 
i. 18. widi Matthew liii* 66V 

Now mark the contradiction I ' The birthjof Jesus 
was on this wise; when as his mother Mary was es- 
poused to Joseph, before they came together, she 
,wa8 found with child of the Holy Ghost,' chap. i. 18. 
The other text is fiwnd in johap. xili. 56: ' Is not 
this the carpenter's son ? h not his mother Mary? 
and his breUuren Jamee and Joses and Simlon and 
Judas?' 

Need any child be told, that in the first 4extJSaiQt 
Matthew speaks, and in the eecond the cavilling 
Jews ? Who then caa wonder if Uiey disagree ? As 



well we nrigbr exp^ agr^ment between tnitlP and 
falfehoody between the Evangelist and Dayid Leyi, 
as between two passages of such opposite characters. 
Is this the man who is to confute the Holy Scriptures? 
Weak champion of an unworthy cause ! 

What he means by an inconsistency between 
Luke i. 34, 35, and Luke'xiy. 22, I cannot under- 
stand^ and conclude there must be an error of the 
press, of which I think no author can have less rea- 
son to complain than David Levi. - 

These two unprosperous attacks being the whole 
of what he attempts upon the inconsistency of the 
sacred historians with themselves^ I shall no longer 
detain my readers than whilst I notice one more 
cavil, which this author points against the divine 
mission of Christ, as compared with that of Mosei, 
viz. * That God speaking with Moses foce to face in 
•the presence of six hundred thousand men, besides 
.women and children, as mentioned in Ezod; xix. 9, 
<wa8 such an essential proof of the dii^ine mission of 
'Moses^ as is wanting on the part of Jesus;* andthe^ren 
fore he concludes, that taking the miracles of Moses 
and this colloquy with the- Supreme Being toge&er, 
Jthe evidences for him are much stronger than for 
Christ. ... 

'. A man, who does not instantly discern the futility 
<of this argument, must foi^t all the several incidents 
in the history of Christ, where the voice of God 
audibly testifies to his divine mission : for instance, 
:Matt. iii. 16, 17 : ^ And Jesus/ when he was bap- 
tized, went up straightway out of the water,' and lo! 
the heavens were opened unto him, and he* saw the 
Spurit of God descending like a 'dove, and lighting 
upon him; and lo! a voice from heaven,' a^iyin^, This 
is 0^y beloved Son, in whom I am w^U pleased/ The 
same is repeated by Mark,' i. 10,- 1 1 ; again- by Luke, 
^i. 21, 2S ; again by John, i. 3^, 33, 34. 
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If theieMpeiaatimd tlgM and4eolaraitotii doBM 
e«#iM tbe superiority of Ohfisf t adsgion abwe Aat 
ef Mo§e8 ; it Ohrist, to wliom angels ttinistered, 
when the devil in demair departed fnxa him, Christ, 
who was transfigured before his diseijfrteB, ' and his 
<ftoe did sirine as tfae sun, and his raiment was wdite 
as the ligbty and behold! ifaere appeared unto Aem 
Moses and Elias taliaag witli him : CAristf ai wkose 
deatk'Ae vail of the temple was rent in twain from 
the top to the bottom, and theeaith did quake, and 
the rocks rent, and die ^v^s were opened, und 
many bodies of saints, which slept, arose, and came 
oat of the graves irfterlus resurrection,, and went into 
the holy cit;^, and appeared unto many :' in conclu- 
sion, if Christ, whole fesurreetion was declared 'by 
angds, seen and acknowledged by many witnesses, 
and whbse ascension into heaven crowned and com* 
pleled the irrefragable evidence of his divine mission; 
;!f Christ, whose prophecies of his own death and re- 
.sunrection, of the destruction of Jansalem and the 
subsequent dispersion of the Jews, h»ve been and aro 
now so folly verged, oanaot, as our caviller asserts, 
meet the oompaioson with Moses, then is i^ Re- 
deemer of lost maiikind a less sublime and import- 
ant character than the legislator of the Jew8« 

I have now attempted in the first place to discover 
how far the world was iUumiuated by right reason 
before the sevdation of Chiist took jiace; for had 
men's belief been such, and their pvactice also such 
as Christianity teaches, the world had not stood in 
need of a Redeemer. 

The result of thisinmNvy was, tihat certam persmMi 
have expressed themseWes well and jastly upon the 
«ub)ec^ of Ood and religion in times antecsdeat to 
the Christian era, and in countries where idolatry 
was tf|a established worship. 

Thatthexiatio&of the Jews was ^-peculiar natloak 
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and preserved thanonbipof the tnie and only God» 
levealed in very early time to their fathers, but that 
this worship, from various circumstances and events, 
in which they themselves were highly criminal, had 
apt been propaeated beyond the limits of a small 
tracts and that ^ temple of Jenisalem was the only 
church in the world, where God was worshipped, 
when Christ came upon earth : 

That from the almost universal diffiision of idolatry, 
from the unworthy ideas men had of God and reli- 

S'on, and the few faint notions entertained amongst 
em of a future state of rewards and punishments, 
the world was in such deplorable error, and in such 
universal need of an instructor and redeemer, that 
the coming of Christ was most seasonable and ne^ 
cessary to salvation : 

That there were a number of ooneurrent prophe- 
ciea of an authentic character in aetaal existence, 
which promised this salvation to the world, and 
depicted the person of the Mesidas, who was to per* 
form this mediatorial office in so str&ing a mttaner, 
that it cannot be doubted but that all those chft- 
racteristics meet and are fulfilled in the person of 
Christ: 

That his' birth^- doctrines, miracles, pfophecies, 
death, and passion, with other evidoioes, are so 
satisfactory tor the confirmation of our belief in his 
divine mission, that our faith as Christians is ground* 
ed upon^ irrefragable proofs ; 

Lastly, that the vague opinions of our own dis* 
sentmg brethren, and the futile cavils of a reoent 
publication by a distinguished writer of the Jewish 
natiqnr aro such weak and impotent assaults upo» 
our religion, as only serve to confirm us in it ti» 
more. 

If I have efiectad this to the satisfaction oi the 
serioua reader, I shatt be most hanpy ; and as for 
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those who seek nothing better than aiAusement^in 
these volumes, I will apply myself without delay to 
the easier task of furnishing them with matter more' 
suited to their taste. 
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Musa dtfdit fidibos Divos, paerosque Deonim, - ' • 
£t pogilem victor^m, ei equQin certamine primnm 
£t juveniim curas, et libera vina referre. — Hokat. 

In times of very remote antiquity, when men were- 
not so lavish of their wit as they have since been, 
poetry could not furnish employment for more than 
three Muses ; but as business grew upon their hands' 
and departments multiplied, it became necessary to' 
ehlarge the commission, and a board was constituted,* 
consisting of nine in number, who h&d their several- 
presidencies allotted to them, and every branch of 
the art poetic thenceforth had its peculiar patroness^ 
and superintendant. 

• As to the specific time when these three-senior 
goddesses called in their six new assessors, it is mat- 
ter of conjecture only; but if the poet Hesiod was, 
as we are told, the' nrst who had the honour of an- 
nouncing their names and characters to the world,' 
we may reasonably suf^ose this was done «pon the 
immediate opening of their new commission, as they 
would hardly enter upon their offices without ap- 
prising all those, whom it might concern, of their ac- 
esssion. ^ 

Before this period, the three elder sisters conde- 
. scended to be maids of all work ; and if the work be- 
came more than they could turn their hands to, they 
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haire nobody but tbemselves and their-feUow-deities 
to complain of; for had they been content to have 
let the woild go on in its natural course, mere mortal 
poets would not probably have overburdened either 
^t or them ; but when Apollo himself (who being 
their president should have ^had more consideration 
for their ease) begot the poet linus in one of his 
terrestrial frolics, and endowed him with hereditary 
genius, he took a certain method to make work for 
the muses : accordingly, we find the chaste Calliope 
herself, the eldest of the sisterhood, and who should 
have set a better example to the family, could not 
hold out against this heavenly bastard, but in an 
unguarded moment yielded her virgin honours to 
linus, and produced the poet Orpheus: such aa 
instance of celestial incontinence could not fail to 
shake the morals of the most demure ; and even the 
x^pld goddess Luna caught the flame, and smuggled 
^a bantling into the world, whom, maliciously enough, 
she named Musseus, with a sly design no doubt of 
laying her child at the door of the Parnassian nun- 
nery. 

Three such high-blooded bards as Linus, Or- 
pheus,,-* and Museeus, so fathered and sq motheredj 
were :en<>ugh to people all Greece with poets and 
musicians ; and in truth they were not idle in their 
generation, but like true patriarchs spread their 
faisulies over all the shores of Ionia and the islands 
of the Archipelago : it is not therefore to be. won- 
dered, at, if the three sister muses, who had enough 
to do to. nurse their ow|i children and descendants, 
were disposed to call in other helpmates to the task,, 
cmdy whust Greece ^ was in its glory, it may well be 
supposed that all the nine sisters were fully em* 
pl^ed in bestoyring upon every votary a portion of 
theii^ttentiom, and answering every csill made upon 
them for aid and inspiration: much gratitude is due 

XXXIX. L 
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to them from thmr ftiTOured poets, and much hath 
been paid ; for even to the present hour they are in- 
voked and worshipped by the sons of verse, whilst 
all the other deities of Olympus have either abdi*- 
cated their thrones, or been dismissed from them 
with contempt ; even Milton himself in his sacred 
epic invokes the heavenly tmucy who inspired Moses 
on the top of Horeb or of Sinai ; by which he ascribes 
great antiquity as well as dignity to the character he 
addresses. 

The powers ascribed to Orpheus were, under the 
veil of fable, emblems of his influence over savage 
minds, and of his wisdom and eloquence in reclaim- 
ing them from that barbarous state : upon these im- 
pressions civilization and society took place: the 
patriarch, who founded a family or tribe, the legis- 
lator who established a state, the priest, prophet, 
judge, or king, are characters which, if traced to 
their first sources, will be found to branch from that 
of poet: the first prayers, the first laws, and the 
earliest prophecies, were metrical; prose hath a later 
origin, and before the art of writing was in existence, 
poetry had reached a very high degree of excellence, 
and some of its noblest productions were no other- 
wise preserved than by tradition. As t6 the sacred 
quality of their first poetry, the Greeks are agreed, 
and to give their early bards the better title to in- 
"spiration, they feign them to be descended froih the 
gods; Orpheus must have profited by his mother's 
partiality, and Linus may well be supposed to have 
had some interest with his father Apollo. But to 
dwell no longer on these fabulous legends of the 
Greeks, we may refer to the books of Moses for the 
earliest and most authentic examples of sacred 
poetry : every thing that was the immediate effusion 
of the prophetic spirit seems to have been chanted 
forth in dithyrambic measure: the valedictory bless- 
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ixngs q{ tbe patriarchs, wben dybg^ die songs <tf 
Iriumph and thanksgiving after yictory^ace metrical, 
and high as the antiquity of the sacred poem of Job 
undoubtedly is, such nevertheless is its characteP 
and construction, as to cairy strong internal marks 
of its being written in an advs»iced state of tbe art. 
The poet therefore, whether Hebrew or Greek, 
was in the earliest ages a sacred character, and his 
talent a divine gift, a celestial inspiration: men re- 
garded him as the ambassador of heaven and the 
interpreter of its will. It is perfectly in nature, and 
no less agreeable to God's providence, to suppose 
that even in the darkest times some minds of a 
more enlightened sort should break forth, and be 
engaged in the contemfdation of the universe and its 
Author: from meditating upon the works of the 
Creator, the transition to the act of praise and 
adoration follows as it were of course : these are 
operations of the mind, which naturally inspire it 
with a certain portion of rapture and enthusiasm, 
rosfabg upon the lips in warm and glowing language,, 
and disdaining to be expressed in ordinary and vul- 
^r i^rase; the thoughts become inflated, tbe breast 
labours with a passionate desire to s»y something 
worthy of the ear of Heaven, something in a mcwe 
elevated tone and cadence, something more harmo- 
nious and musical; this can only be eiflfeoled by 
measured periods, by some chant, that can jhe. re- 
peated in the strain again and again, fateful at 
once to the ear and impressive on die memory; 
and what is this but poetry ? Poetry then is the 
language of prayer, an address becoming of the 
Deity ; it may l)e remembered, it may be repeated 
in the ears of the people called together for the pur- 
pose of worship ; this is a form that may be fixed 
upon their minds, and in this they may be taught 
to join. 

l2 
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The next step in the progress of poetry from the 
praise of God is to the praise of men : illustrioud 
characters, heroic actions; are singled out^for cele^ 
bration : the inventors of useful arts, the reformers 
of savage countries, the benefactors of mankind, are 
extolled in verse, they are raised to the. skies : and 
the poet, having praised them as the first of men 
whilst on earth, deifies them after death, and, con- 
scious that they merit immortality boldly bestows it, 
and assigns to them a rank and office in heaven ap 
propriate to the character they maintained in life : 
hence it is that the merits of a cacchus, a Hercules, 
and numbers more, are amplified by the poet, till 
they become the attributes of their divinity, altars 
are raised and victims immolated to their worship. 
These are the fanciful efiects of poetry in its second 
stage : religion overheated turns it into enthusiasm ; 
eiilbusiasni forces the imagination into all the vi- 
sionary regions of fable, and idolatry tak^s posses- 
sion of the whole Gentile worid. The Egyptians, a 
mysterious, dogmatizing race, begin the work with 
symbol and hieroglyphic ; the Greeks, a vain, inge- 
nious people, invent a set of tales and fables for 
what they do not understand, embellish them with 
idl the glittering ornaments of poetry, and spread 
the captivating delusion over all the world. 

In ^^ succeeding period we review the poet in 
full possession of this brilliant machinery, and with 
all Olympus at his command : surrounded by Apollo 
and t^e muses, he commences every poem with an 
address to them for protection ; he has a deity at his 
call for every operation of nature ; if he would roll 
the thunder, Jupiter shakes Mount Ida to dignify 
his description; Neptune attends him in his car, if 
he would allay the ocean ; if he would let loose the 
winds to raise it, JEohis unbars his cave ; the spear 
of Mars and the tpgis of Minerva arm him for the 
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battle; the arrows of Apollo scatter pestUende through 
the air ! Mercury flies upon the messages of Jupiter ; 
Jono raves with jealousy^ and Venus leads the Loves 
and Graces in her train. In this class, we contem- 
plate Homer and his inferior brethren of the epic 
order r it is their province Xo form the warrior, in- 
stnict the politician, animate the patriot; they deli- 
neate the characters and manners ; they charm us 
with their descriptions/ surprise us with their inci* 
dents, interest us with their dialogue ; they engage 
every passion in its turn, melt us to pity, rouse us to 
glory, strike us with terror, fire us with indignation ; 
in a word, they prepare us for the drama, and the 
drama for us. 

A new poet now comes upon the stage ; he stands 
in person before us: he no longer appears as a blind 
and wandering bard, chanting his rhapsodies to a 
throng of villagers collected in a group about him, 
bnt erects a splendid theatre, gathers together a 
whole ci^ as his audience, prepares a striking spec- 
tacle, provides a chorus of actors, brings music, 
dance, and dress to his aid, realizes the thunder, 
bursts open the tombs of the dead, calls forth their 
apparitions, descends to the very regions of the 
damned, and drags the Furies from their flames to 
present themselves personally tp the terrified spec- 
tators : such are the powers of the drama ; here the 
poet reigns and triumphs in his highest glory. 

The fifth denomination gives us the lyric poet 
chanting his ode at the public games and festivals, 
crowned with. olive and encompassed by all ike wits 
and nobles of his age and country : here we con- 
template Stesichorus, Alcseus, Pindar, Callistratus : 
sublime, abrupt, impetuous, they strike us with the 
shock of their electric genius ; they dart from earth 
to heaven; there is no following them in their flights; 
we stand gazing with surprise, their boldness awes 
l3 
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US, their brevity confoands us : their sudden transt-* 
tions and ellipses escape our apprel^ension ; we are 
charmed we know not why, we are pleased with 
being puzzled, and applaud although we cannot 
comprehend* In the lighter lyric we meet Ana- 
creon, Sappho, and the votaries of Bacchus and 
Venus ; in uie grave, didactic, solemn class we have 
the venerable names of a Solon, a Tyrteeus, and 
those, who may be styled the demagogues in poetry : 
Is liberty to be asserted, licentiousness to be re- 
pressed f Is the spirit of a nation to be roused ? It 
is the poet not the orator must give the soul its 
energy and spring : Is Salamis to be recovered ? It 
is the elegy of Solon must sound the march to its 
attack. Are the Lacedemonians to be awakened 
from their lethargy ? It is Tyrteeus, who must sing 
the war-song and revive their languid courage. 

Poetry next appears in its pastoral character ; it 
affects the garb of shepherds and the language of 
this rustic : it represents to our view the rural land- 
scape and the peaceful cottage. It records the 
labours, the amusements, the loves, of the village 
nymphs and swains, and exhibits nature in its sun- 
plest state : it is no longer the harp or the lyre, but 
the pipe of the poet, which now invites our atten- 
tion ; Theocritus, leaning on his crook in his msset 
mantle and clouted brogues, appears more perfectly 
in character than the courtly Maro, who seems more 
the shepherd of the theatre than t>f the field. I have 
yet one other class in reserve for the epigrammatist, 
but I will shut up my list without him, not being 
willing that poetry, which qommences with a prayer, 
should conclude with a pun. 
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NUMBER LXVIIL 



Taste may be considered either as sensitive or 
mental ; and under each of these denominations is 
sometimes spoken of as natural, sometimes as ac- 
quired ; I propose to treat of it in its intellectual 
construction only, and in this sense Mr. Addison 
defines it to be Uwt faculty of the soul, which dis- 
cerns the beauties of an author with pleasure, and 
the imperfections with dislike. 

This definition may very properly apply to the 
faculty which we exercise m judging and deciding 
upon the works of others ; but how does it apply to 
the faculty exercised by those who produced those 
works? How does it serve to develope the taste of 
an author, the taste of a painter, or a statuary ? And 
yet we may speak of a work of taste with the same 
propriety, as we do of a man of taste. It should 
seem therefore as if this definition went only to that 
denomination of taste, which we properly call an 
acqwred taste ; the productions of wluch generally 
end in imitation, whilst those of natural taste bear 
the stamp of originality. Another charact^sristic of 
natural taste will be simplicity ; for how c^ nature 
give more than she possesses, and what is nature 
but simplicity ? Now when the mind of any man is 
endued with a fine natural taste, and all means of 
profiting by other men's ideas are out of the ques-^ 
tion, that taste will operate by disposing him to iselect 
the fairest subjects out of what he sees either for ait 
or imagination to work upon : Still his production 
will be marked with simplicity ; but as it is the pro- 
vince of taste to separate deformity or vulgarity from 
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what is merely simple, so according to the nature of 
his mind who possesses it, beauty or sublimity will 
be the result of the operation : if his taste inclines 
him to what is fair and elegant in nature, he will 
produce beaut^r ; if to what is lofty, bold, and tre- 
mendous, he wiU strike out subUmity. 

Agreeably to this, we may observe in all literary 
and enlightened nations, their earliest authors and 
artists are the most simple : First, adventurers re- 
present what they see or conceive with siipplicity, 
because their impulse is unbiassed by emulation, 
having nothing in their sight either to imitate^ avoid, 
or excel : on the other hand, their successors are 
sensible that one man's description of nature must 
be like another's, and in their zeal to keep clear of 
imitation, and to outstrip a predecessor, they begin 
to compound, refine, and even to distort I inll 
refer to the Venus de Medicis and the Laocoon for 
an illustration of this : I do not concern myself 
about the dates or sculptors of these figures : but in 
the former we see beautiful simplicity, the fairest 
form in nature, selected by a fine taste, and imi- 
tated without affectation or distortion, and as it 
should seem without even an effort of art: in the 
Laocoon we have a comphcated plot; we unravel a 
maze of ingenious contrivance, where the artist has 
compounded and distorted nature in the ambition of 
surpassing her. 

Virgil possessed a fine taste according to Mr. Ad- 
dison's definition, which I before observed applies 
only to an acquired taste : he had the * faculty of 
discerning the beauties of an author with pleasure, 
and the imperfections with dislike :' he had also the 
faculty of imitating what he discerned; so that I 
cuinot verify what I have advanced by any stronger 
instance than his. I should think tnere does not 
ejtist a poet, who has gone such lengths in imitation 
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as Vnrgil ; for to pass over his pastoral and bucolic 
poems, which are evidently drawn, from Theocritus, 
and Hesiod, with the assistance of Aratus in every 
thing that relates to the scientific part of the signs 
and seasons, it is supposed that his whole narrative 
of the destruction of Troy, with the incident of the 
wooden horse and ^e episode of Sinon, are an al- 
most literal translation oT Pisander the epic poet, 
who in his turn perhaps might copy his account from 
the Ilias Minor (but this last is mere suggestion). 
As for the iBneid, it does little else but reverse the 
order of Homer*s epic, making iEneas's voyage pre* 
cede his wars in Italy, whereas the voyage of Ulysses 
is subsequent to the operations of the Iliad. As 
Apollo is made hostile to the Greeks, and the cause 
of his offence is introduced by Homer in the opening 
of the Iliad, so Juno in the iBneid stands in his 
place with every circumstance of imitation. It would 
be an endless task to trace the various instances 
throughout the iEneid, where scarce a single inci* 
dent can be found which is not copied from Homer. 
Neither is there greater originality in the executive 
parts of the poem, than in the constructive ; with 
this difference only, that he has copied passages 
from various authors, Roman as well as Greek, 
though from Homer the most. Amongst the Greeks, 
the dramatic poets JEschylus, Sophocles, and prin- 
cipally Euripides, have had the greatest share of his 
attention; Aristophanes, Menander, and other comic 
authors, Callimachud and some of the lyric writers, 
also may be traced in his imitations. A vast col- 
lection of passages from Ennius chiefly, from Lucre- 
tius, Furius, Lucilius, Pacuvius, Suevius, Neevius, 
Varius, Catullus, Accius, and others of his own na^ 
tion, has been made by Macrobius in his Saturnalia, 
whiere Virgil has done little else but put their senti- 
ments into more elegant verse; so that in strictness 
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of Bpeaking we may say of the Mueid, * that it is a 
miscellaneous compilation of poetical passages, com- 
posing altogether an epic poem, formed upon the 
model of Homer's Iliad and Odyssey : abounding in 
beautiful versification, and justly to be admired for 
the fine acquired taste of its author, but devoid of 
originality either of construction or execution/ Be- 
sides its general inferiority as being a copy from 
Homer, it particularly falls <3fS from its original in 
the conception and preservation of character: it 
does not reach the sublimity and majesty of tts 
model, but it has in a great degree adopted the sim- 
plicity, and entirely avoided the rusticity, of Homer. 

Lucan and Claudian in later ages were perhaps as 
good versifiers as Virgil, but far inferior to him in 
that fine acquired taste in which he excelled : they 
are ingenious but not simple; and execute better 
than they contrive. A passage from Claudian, 
which I shall beg the reader's leave to compare 
with one from Virgil (where he personifies the evil 
passions and plagues of mankind, s^nd posts them at 
the entrance of hell, to which ^neas is descending), 
will exemplify what I have said: for at the same 
time that it will bear a dispute, whether Claudian's 
description is not even superior to Virgil's in poetical 
merit, yet the judicious manner of introducing it in 
one case, and tlie evident want of judgment in the 
other, will help to shew, that the reason why we 
prefer Virgil to Claudian, is more on account of his 
superiority of taste than of talents. 

Claudian's description stands in the very front of 
his poem on Rufifinus; Virgil's is woven into his 
fable, and will be found in the sixth book of his 
^neid, as follows : 

VestibuluiD ante ipsum, primisque in faacibua Oici> 
Lactus, et al trices posuere cubilia Cur» ; 
Pallentesqae habitant Morln, trbtiaqoe Senectus, 
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Et Metas, ^t malesnada fVunes, et tarpis Egestas, 
Terribiles visa Cbrmae ; Lethamque, Laborqoe ; 
Turn consanguineus Lethi Sopor, et mala mentis 
(jaadia, mortiferumque adverso in limine Bellura, 
Ferreique Eomenidum thalami, et Discordia demens 
Vipereum criaem vittis innexa craeiitis. — Viroil. 

Jast in the gates and in the jaws of Hell 

Kerengefai Cares and sallen Sorrows dwell, 

And pale Diseases, and repining Age ; 

Want, Fear, and Famine's unresisted rage : 

Here Toils, and Death, and Death*s half-brother, Sleep, 

^orms terrible to view, their sentry keep : 

With aniious Pleasures of a guilty mind. 

Deep Frauds before, and open Force behind : 

The Furies' iroa beds, and Strife that shakes 

Her hissing tresses, and unfolds her snakes. — Dryden* 

Protinus infemas ad limina tetra sorores. 
Concilium deforme, vocat ; glomerantur in unum 
Innumerae pestes Erebi, qaascunque sinistro 
Kox genuit fsstu : Nutrix Discordia belli ; 
Imperiosa Fames ; leto vicina Senectus; 
Impatiensque sui Morbus ; Livorque secundis 
Anxius, est scisso mcesens velamine Luctus, 
£t Timor, et caeco prsceps Audacia vultu ; 
£t luxns popnlatdr opuro ; cui semper adhierens 
Infelix hamili gressu comitator Egestas ; 
Faedaque Avaritise coraplexie pectora matris 
Insomnes longo veniuot examine Cure. — Cl audi an. 

The infernal council, at Alecto's call 
Convened, assemble in the Stygian hall ; 
Myriads of ghastly plagues that shun the light. 
Daughters of Erebus and gloon^y Night : 
Strife war-compelling ; Famine's wasting rage ; 
And Death just hovering o'er decrepit Age ; 
Envy, Prosperity's repining foe. 
Restless Disease, and self-dishevell'd Woe, 
Rashness, and Fear, and Poverty, that steals 
Close as the shadow at the Spendthrift's heels ; 
And Cares that clinging to the Miser's breast, 
Forbid his sordid soul to taste of rest. 

The productions of the human genius will borrow 
their complexion from the times in. which they ori- 
ginate. Bep Jonsoa says, * that the players often 
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mentioned it as an honour to Shakspeare^ diat in his 
writing (whatsoever he penned) he never blotted out 
a line. My answer hath been, adds he, Would hie 
had blotted out a thousand ! which they thought a 
malevolent speech. I had not told posterity this 
but for their ignorance, who chose that circumstance 
to commend t£ieir friend by, wherein he most faulted ; 
and to justify mine own candour, for I loved the 
man, and do honour his memory on this side idolatry 
as much as any : he was indeed honest, and of an 
open and free nature ; had an excellent phantasie, 
brave notions, and gentle expressions, wherein he 
flowed with that facility, that sometime it was ne- 
cessary he should be stopped ; Sufflaminandus erat^ 
as Augustus said of Haterius : his wit was in his 
own power ; would the rule of it had been so too V 

I Uiink there can be no doubt but this kind of in- 
dignant negligence with which Shakspeare wrote, 
was greatly owing to the slight consideration he had 
for his audience. Jonson treated them with the dic- 
tatorial haughtiness of a pedant: Shakspeare with 
the carelessness of a gentleman who wrote at his 
ease, and gave them the first flowings of his fancy 
without any dread of their correction. These were 
times in which the poet indulged his genius without 
restraint; he stood alone and supereminent, and 
wanted no artificial scaffold to raise him aboye the 
heads of his contemporaries; he was natural, lofty, 
careless, and daringly incorrect Tlace the same 
man in other times, amongst a people polished al- 
most into general equality, and he shall begin to he- 
sitate and retract his sallies; for in this respect 
poetical are like military excursions, and it makes a 
wide difference in the movements of a skilful gene- 
ral, whether he is to sally into a coun^ defended 
by well-disciplined troops, or only by an irregular 
mob of unarmed barbarians. Shakspeare might 
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vaalt his Pegasus without a rein ; mountains might 
rise and seas roll in vain before him ; Nature herself 
could neither stop nor circumscribe his career. The 
modern man of Terse mounts with the precaution of a 
riding-master, and prances round his little circle 
fuU-bitted and caparisoned in all the formality of 'k 
review. Whilst he is thus pacing and pia£Pering with 
every body's eyes upon him, his friends are calling 
out every now and tfien — * Seat yourself firm in the 
saddle! Hold your body straight ! Keep your spurs 
from his sides for fear he sets a kicking ! Have a 
care he does not stumble : there lies a stone, here 
runs a ditch ; keep your whip still, and depend upon 
your bit, if you have not a mmd to break your neck !' 
— On the other quarter his enemies are bawling 
out — * How like a tailor that fellow sits on horse- 
back I Look at his feet, look at his arms ! Set the 
curs upon him; tie a cracker to his horse's tail, and 
make sport for the spectator !' — All this while per- 
hapiT the poor devil could have performed passably 
well, if it were not for the mobbing and hallooing 
about him: whereas Shakspeare mounts without 
fear, and starting in the jockey phrase at scorey cries 
out, ' Stand clear, ye sons of earth ! or by the beams* 
of my fattier Apollo, I'll jide over you and trample 
you into dust '•'./' 



NUMBER LXIX- 



Nil intentatam uostri liquere poets : 

Nee minimam meruece deciu, vestigia Gnaca 

Aosi deserere> et celebrare domestica facta.-r-HoRAT. 

Theke are two very striking characters delineated 
by our great dramatic poet,, which I am desirous of 

XXXIX, M 
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bringing together under one reyiew, ^nd these are 
Macbeth and Richard the Third* 

The parts which these two persons sustain in their 
respective dramas, have a remarkable coincidence : 
both are actuated by the same guilty ambition in 
the opening of the story : both murder their lawful 
sovereign in the course of it : and both are defeated 
and slain in battle at the conclusion of it : yet these 
two characters under circumstances so similar^ are 
as strongly distinguished in every passage of their 
dramatic life by the art of the poet, as any two men 
ever were by the hand of nature. 

Let us contemplate them in the three following 
periods ; viz. The premeditation of their crime ; the 
perpetration of it; and the catastrophe of their death. 

Duncan, the reigning king of Scotland, has two 
sons : Edward the Fourth of England has also two 
sons r but these kings and their respective heirs do 
not aJect the usurpers Macbeth and Richard in the 
same degree, for the latter is >a prince of the blood 
royal, brother to the king, and next in consanguinity 
to the throne after the death of his elder brother the 
Dake of Clarence : Macbeth, on the contrary, is not 
in the succession — 

And to be king 
Stands not within the prospect of belief. 

His views therefore being farther removed and more 
out of hope, a greater weight of circumstances 
should be thrown together to tempt and encourage 
him to an Undertaking so much beyond the prospect 
of his belief. The art of the poet furnishes these cir- 
cumstances, and the engine which his invention em- 
ploys, is of a preternatural and prodigious sort. He 
introduces in the very opening of his scene a troop 
of sibyls or witches, who salute Macbeth with their 
divinations, and in tliree solemn prophetic gratular 
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tions bail him Thaoe of Glamis, Thane of Cawdor, 
and King hereafter! 

By Sinel's death I know Vm Thane of Olamis; 
But how of Cawdor? 

One part of the prophecy therefore is true ; the re- 
maining promises become more deserving of belief. 
This is one step in the ladder of his ambition, and 
mark how artfully the poet has laid it in his way : 
no time is lost; the wonderfnl machinery is not 
suffered to stand still, for behold a verification of the 
second prediction, and a courtier thus addresses him 
from the king — 

And for an earnest of a greater honour, 
- He bade me from him call thee Thane of Cawdor. 

The magic now works to his heart, and he cannot 
wait the departure of the royal messenger before his 
admiration vents itself aside — 

Glamis, and Thane of Cawdor! 
The greatest is behind. 

A second time he turns aside, and unable to repress 
the emotions, which this second confirmation of the 
predictions has excited, repeats the same secret ob- 
servation — 

Two tmths are told 
As happy prologues to the swelling act 
Of the imperial theme. 

A soliloquy then ensues, in which the poet judici- 
ously opens enough of his character to shew the 
spectator that these preternatural agents are not 
superfluously set to work upon a disposition prone 
to evil, but one that will have to combat many com- 
punctious struggles, before it can be brought to yield 
even to oracular influence. This alone would de- 
monstrate (if we needed demonstration) that Shak- 
speare, without resorting to the ancients, had the 
judgment of ages as it were instinctively. From this 
m2 
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instant we are apprized that Macbeth meditaites aa 
attack upon our pity as well as upon our horror, when 
he puts the following question to his conscience- 
Why do I yield to that suggestion. 
Whose horrid image doth unfix my hair. 
And make my seated heart knock at my ribs 
Against the use of nature ? 

Now let us turn to Richard, in whose cruel heart 
no such remorse finds place : he needs no tempter: 
there is here no dignus vindke noduSf nor indeed 
any knot at all, for he is already practised in mur- 
der; ambition is his ruling passion, and a crown is 
in view, and he tells you at his very first entrance 
on the scene — 

I am determined to be a vilUun. 

We are now presented ^th a character full formed 
and complete for all the savage purposes of the 
drama. 

Impiger, iracundus; inezorabilis, acer« 

The barriers of conscience are broken down, and 
the soul, hardened against shame, avows its own 
depravity — 

Plots have I laid, inductions danserousx 
To set my brother Clarence and the king 
In deadly hate the one against the other. 

He observes no gradations in guilt, expresses no 
hesitation, practises no refinements, but plunges into 
blood with the familiarity of long custom, and' gives 
orders to his assassms to dispatch his brother Cla- 
rence with all the unfeeling tranquillity of a Nero or 
« Caligula. Richard, having no longer any scruples 
to manage with his own conscience, is exactly in 
the predicament, which the dramatic poet Diplulus 
has described with such beautiful simplicity of ex- 
pression— ^ 
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n5c Toy yi ^D^sy liSor' aIo^;^uv&»c-|T**. 

The wretch who knows bis own vile deeds, and yet fears no| 
himself, how should he fear another, who knows them not. 

It is manifest therefore that there is an essential 
difference in the developement of these characters^ 
and that in favour of Macbeth : in his soul cruelty 
seems to dawn ; it breaks out with faint glimmer-^ 
bgs, like a winter morning, and gathers strength by 
slow degrees: in Richard it flames forth at once, 
mounting like the sun between the tropics^ and enters 
boldly on its career without a herald. As the cha- 
racter of Macbeth has a moral advantage in this 
distinction, so has the drama of that name a much 
more interesting and afiecting cast : the struggles of 
a soul» naturally virtuous, whilst it holds the suilty 
impulse of ambition at bay, affords the noblest tneme 
for the drama, and puts the creative fancy of our 
poet upon a resource, in which he has been rivalled 
only by the great father of tragedy ^schylus in the 
prophetic effusions of Cassandra, Uie incantations of 
the Persian Magi for raising the ghost of Darius, 
and the imaginary terrific forms of his furies ; with 
all which our countryman probably had no acquaint- 
ance, or at most a very obscure one. 

When I see the names of these two great lumi- 
naries of the dramatic sphere, so distant in time but 
so nearly allied in genius, casually brought in con- 
tact by the nature of my subject, I cannot help 
pausing for awhile in this place to indulge so inte* 
resting a contemplation, in which I find my mind 
balanced between two objects, that sieem to have 
equal claims upon me for my admiration. iEschylus 
is justly styled the father of tragedy, but this is no^ 
to be mterpreted as if. he was the inventor of it : 
Sfaakspeare with equal justice claims the same title, 
M 3 
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and his or^inality is qualified with the satne excep- 
tion : the Greek tragedy was not more rode and 
undigested when iBschylus brought it into shape, 
than the English tragedy was when Shakspeare be-^ 
g^ to write : if therefore it be granted that he had 
no aids from the Greek theatre (and I think this is 
not likely to be disputed), so far these great masters 
are upon equal ground, ^schylus was a warrior 
of hi^ repute, of a lofty generous spirit, and deep 
as it should seem in the erudition of his times : in 
all these particulars he has great advantage over our 
countryman, who was humbly bom, of the most 
menial occupation, and, as it is generally thought, 
unlearned, .^schylus had the whole epic of Homer 
in his hands, the Iliad, Odyssey, and that prolific 
source of dramatic fable, the Ilias Minor ; he had 
also a great fabulous creation to resort to amongst 
his own divinities, characters ready defined, and an 
audience, whose superstition was prepared for every 
thing he could ofier; he had therefore a firmer and 
broader stage (if I may be allowed the expression) 
under his feet, than Shakspeare had: his fables in 
general are Homeric, and yet it does not follow that 
we can pronounce for Shakspeare that he is more 
original in his plots, for I understand that late re- 
searches have traced him in all or nearly all : botib 
poets added so much machinery and invention of 
their own in the conduct of their fables, that what-* 
ever might have been the source, still their streams 
had little or no taste of the spring they flowed from. 
In point of character we have better grounds to de- 
cide, and yet it is but justice to observe, that it is 
not fair to bring a mangled poet in comparison widi 
one who is entire: in his divine personages, iEschy- 
lus has the field of heaven, and indeed of hell also, 
to himself; in his heroic and military chanLcters he 
has never been excelled; be had too good a model 
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Within his own bosom to fail of inaking those deli* 
nealioDS natural: in his imaginary being also he 
will be found a respectable, though not an equal 
rival of our poet; but in the variety of character, in 
all the nicer touches of nature, in all the extrava- 
gances of caprice and humour, from the boldest 
feature down to the minutest foible, Shakspeare 
stands alone : such persons as he delineates never 
came into the contemplation of ^schylus as a poet; 
his tragedy lias no dealing with them; the simplicity 
of the Greek fable, and the great portion of tlie 
drama filled up by the chorus, allow of little variety of 
character ; and the most which can be said of iEs- 
chylus in this particular is, that he never offends 
against nature or propriety, whether his cast is in the 
terrible or pathetic, the elevated or the simple. His 
versification, with the intermixture of lyric composi- 
tion, is more various than that of Shakspeare ; both 
are lofty and sublime in the extreme, abundantly 
metaphorical, and sometimes extravagant: — 
^Nabes et inania captat 

l*his may be said of each poet in his turn ; in each 
the critic, if he is in search for defects, will readily 
enough discover— 

Id Bcenam musus magno cam pondeie versos; 

Both were subject to be hurried on by an uncon- 
trollable impulse, nor could nature alone suffice for 
either : iEschylus had an apt creation of imaginary 
beings at command — 

He could call spirits from the vasty deep, 

and they toauldcame — Shakspeare, hstving no such 
creation in resource, boldly made one of his own ; 
if iGschylus therefore was invincible, he owed it to 
his armour, and that, like the armour of ^neas, was 
the work of the gods : but the unassisted invention 
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of Shakspeare ieised ail and more than soperstition 
supplied to iEschylus. 



NUMBER LXX. 



Ille profecto 
Reddere persons scit oonvenientia caique. — ^Hobat. 

We are now to attend Macbeth to the perpetration 
of the murder, which puts him in possession of the 
crown of Scotland ; and this introduces a new per- 
sonag;e on the scene, his accomplice and wife : she 
thus developes her own character — 

Come, all yoa spirits. 
That tend on mortal thoughts, unsex me here. 
And fill me from the crown to the toe topful 
Of direst cruelty ; make thick my blood, 
op the access and passage to remorse/ 



That no eomponctious visitings of nature 
Shake my fell purpose, nor keep peace between 
Th' effect and it Come to my woman^ breasts, 
And take my milk for gall, you murth'ring ministers, 
Wherever in your sightless substances 
You wait on nature's mischief : come, thick night, 
^ And pall thee in the donnest smoke of hell ! 

Terrible invocation! Tragedy can speak no stronger 
language, nor could any genius less than Shak- 
speare's support a character of so lofty a pitch, so 
sublimely terrible at the very opening. 

The part which Lady Macbeth fills in the drama 
has a relative as well as positive importance, and 
serves to place the repugnance of Macbeth in the 
strongest point of view ; she is in fact the auxiliary 
of the witches, and the natural influence, which so 
high and predominant a spirit asserts over the tamer 
qualities of her husband, makes those witches but 
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■etondaiy agents for bringing about the main action 
of tbe drama, lliis is well worth a remark ; for if 
they, which are only artificial and fantastic instru* 
mentSy had been made the sole or even principal 
movers of the great incid^t of the murder, nature 
would have been excluded from her share in the 
drama, and Macbeth would have become the mere 
machine of an uncontrollable necessity, and his 
character, being robbed of its free agency, would 
have left no moral behind : I must take leave there- 
fore to anticipate a remark, which I shall hereafter 
repeat, that when Lady Macbeth is uf gine her Lord 
to the murder, not a word is dropt by eimer of the 
witches or their predictions. It is in tnese instances 
of his' conduct that Shakspeare is so wonderful a 
study for the dramatic poet. But I proceed — 

Lady Macbeth in her first scene, from which I 
have already extracted a passage, prepares for an 
attempt upon the conscience of her husband, whose 
nature she thus describes — 

Yet do I fear thy natuie ; 
It is too faU o'Ui* milk of homan kindness 
To catch the nearest way. 

He arrives before she quits the scene, and she re- 
ceives him with consummate address — 

Great Glamis ! worthy Cawdor ! 
Greater than both by the All-hail hereafter I 

These are the very gratulations of the witches ; she 
welcomes him with confirmed predictions, with the 
tempting salutations of ambition, not with the 
softening caresses of a wife — 

MtuA, Duncan comes here to-night 
Lady, And when goes hence ? 
Macb. To-morrow, as he purposes. 
tady. Oh nerer 

Shall sun that morrow see! 

The rapidity of her passion hurries her into imme-t' 
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diftte explaaatioiiy and he, consistently with the 
diaracter she had described, evades her precipitate 
solicitations with a short indecisive answer— 

We will speak farther 

His reflections upon this interview, and the dreadful 
subject of it, are soon after given in soliloquy, in 
which the poet has mixed the most touching strokes 
of compunction with his meditations : he reasons 
against the villany of the act, and honour jointly 
with nature assails him with an argument of double 
force — 

• He*8 here in double trust; 
First as I am his kiosman and his subject, 
Strong both against the deed ; then as his host, 
Who should against the martberer shut the door» 
Not bear the knife hinself. 

This appeal to nature, hospitality, and allegiance, 
was not without its impression ; he again meets his 
lady, and immediately declaires — 

We will proceed no further in this business. 

This draws a retort upon him, in which his tergi- 
versation and cowardice are satirized with so keen 
an edge, and interrogatory reproaches are pressed 
so fast upon him, that, catching hold in his retreat 
of one small but precious fragment in the wreck of 
innocence and honour, he demands a truce from 
her attack, and, with the spirit of a combatknt who 
has not yet yielded up his weapons, cries out — 
Pr'thee, peace; 

The words are no expletives ; they do not fill up a 
sentence, but they form one : they stand in a most 
important pass : they defend the breach her ambition 
has made m his heart ; a breach in the very citadel 
of humanity ; they mark the last dignified struggle 
of virtue, and they have a double reflecting power, 
which, in the first place, shews that nothing but the 
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voice of authority could fttem the torrent of her in* 
veetive, and in the next place announces that some- 
things worthy of the solemn audience he had demand** 
edy was on the point to follow — and worthy it is to 
be a standard sentiment of moral truth expressed 
with proverbial simplicity, sinking into every heart 
that hears it — 

I dare do all tbat may become a mtaa, 
Wbo dares do more is uone. 

How must every feeling spectator lament that a 
man should fall ^om virtue with such an appeal 
upon his Hps! 

OuK t^rn ov)iic)kiXdc, o Moaio^ ti/xn, — Philonioes. 

* A man is not a coward because he fears to be 
unjust/ is the sentiment of an old dramatic poet. 

Macbeth's principle is honour ; cruelty is natural 
to his wife ; ambition is common to both ; one pas- 
sion favourable to her purpose has taken place in his 
heart ; another still hangs about it, which being ad- 
verse to her plot, is first to be expelled, before she 
can instil her cruelty into his nature/ The senti- 
ment above (quoted had been firmly delivered, and 
was ushered m with an apostrophe suitable to its im- 
portance ; she feels its weight ; she perceives it is 
not to be turned aside with contempt, or laughed 
down by ridicule, as she had already done where 
weaker scruples had stood in the way : but, taking 
sophistry in aid, by a ready turn of argument she 
gives him credit for his sentiment, erects a more 
glittering though fallacious logic upon it, and by 
admitting his objection cunningly confutes it — 
What beast was't then 

That made you break this enterprise to me ? 

When you durst do it, then you were a man, 

And to be more than what you were, yon woa'd 

Be so much more than man. 

Having thus parried his objection by a sophistry cal^ 
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culated Co blind his reason and inflame his ambition^ 
she breaks forth into such a vaunting display of har- 
dened intrepidity, as presents one of the most terrific 
pictures that was ever imagined— 

I have given suck, and know 
How tender 'tis to love the babe that milks me; 
I woa*d, whilst it was smiling in my face. 
Have pluckt mj nipple from its boneless gams. 
And dasht its brains out, had I but so sworn 
As you have done to this. 

This is a note of horror, screwed to a pitch that 
bursts the very sinews of nature ; she no longer com- 
bats with a human weapon, but seizing the flash of 
the lightning extinguishes her opponent with the 
stroke : here the controversy must end, for he must 
either adopt her spirit, or take her life ; he sinks 
under the attack, and offering nothing in delay of 
execution but a feeble hesitation, founded in fear — 
^ If we should fail'— ^he concludes with an assum^ 
ferocity, caught from her and not springing from 
himseif— 

I am settled, and bend up 
Each corporal agent to this terrible feat. 

The strong and sublime strokes of a master im- 
pressed upon this scene make it a model of dramatic 
composition, and I must in this place remind the 
reader of the observation I have before hinted at, 
that no reference whatever is had to the auguries of 
the witches : it would be injustice to suppose that 
this was other than a purposed omission by the poet ; 
a weaker genius would have resorted back to these 
instruments: Shakspeare had used and laid them 
aside for a time; he had a stronger engine at work^ 
and he could proudly exclaim — 

We defy auguries !— 

Nature was suflicient for that work, and to sfaew'^|<^ 
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mastery he had over nature, he took his human agent 
from the weaker sex. 

This having passed in the first act, the murder is 
perpetrated in the succeeding one. The introductory 
soliloquy of Macbeth, the chimera of the dagger, 
and the signal on the bell, are awful prdudes to the 
deed. In this dreadful interim Lady Macbeth, the 
great superintending spirit, enters to support the 
dreadful work. It is done ; and he returns appalled 
with sounds ; he surveys his bloody hands with hor- 
ror ; he starts from her proposal of going back to 
besmear the guards of Duncan's chamber, and she 
snatches the reeking daggers from his trembling 
hands to finish the imperfect work — 

Infirm of purpose. 
Give me the daggers ! 

She returns on the scene, the deed which he revolt- 
ed from is performed, and with the same unshaken 
ferocity she vauntingly displays her bloody trophies 
and exclaims — 

My hands are of yoar colour, bat I shame 
To wear a heart so white. 

Fancied noises, the throbbings of his own quail- 
ing heart, had shaken the constancy of Macbeth ; 
real sounds, the certain signals of approaching visi- 
ters, to whom the situation of Duncan must be re- 
vealed, do not intimidate her ; she is prepared for 
all trials, and coolly tells him— 

I hear a knocking 
At the south entry : ReUre.we to our chamber ', - 
A little water clears us of this deed. 
How easy is it then ! 

The several incidents thrown together in this scene 
of the murder of Duncan, are of so striking a sort 
as to need no elucidation : they are better felt than 
described, and my attempts points at passages of 

XXXIX. N 
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more obscurity, where the touches are thrown into 
shade, and the art of the author lies more out of 
sight 

Lady Macbeth being now retired from the scene, 
we may in this interval, as we did in the conclusion 
of the former paper, permit the genius of ^schylus 
to introduce a rival murderess on the stage. 

Clytemnestra has received her husband Agamem- 
non, on his return from the capture of Troy, with 
studied rather than pordial congratulations. He op- 
poses the pompous ceremonies she had devised for 
the display of his entry, with a magnanimous con* 
tempt of such adulation — 

Sooth me not with sthdns 
Of adulation, as a girl ; uor raise 
As to some proud barbaric king, that loves 
Load acclamations echoed from the mouths 
Of prostrate worshippers, a clamorous welcome : 
Spread not the streets with tapestry ; 'tis invidious : 
These are the honours we should pay the gods j 
For mortal men to tread on ornaments 
Of rich embroidery — ^no ; I dare not do it : 
Respect me as a man, not as a god. 

Potter's ^Bschtlus. 

These are heroic sentiments, but in conclusion the 
persuasions of the wife overcome the modest scru- 
ples of the hero, and he enters his palace in the pomp 
of triumph; when soon his dying groans are echoed 
from the interior scene, and the adultress comes 
forth besprinkled with the blood of her husband to 
avow the murder — 

I struck him twice, and twice 
He groan'd ; then died : a third time as he lay 
I gor'd him with a wound ; a grateful present 
To the stem god, that in the realms below 
Reigns o'er the dead : there let him take his seat. 
He lay : and spouting from his wounds a stream 
Of blood, bedew*d me with these crimson drops. 
I glory in them, like the gepial earth. 
When the warm showers of heav'n descend, and wake 
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Tbe flowiets to nnfold thear vera^H le«vat. 
Come then, ye reverend senators of Argot» 
Joy with me, if yqur hearts he tamM to joy. 
And snch 1 wbh them. — Potter. 



NUMBER LXXI; 



Ille per extentam faneni niihi posse videtor 

Ire poeta, nieam qui pectus inaniter angit, 

Irrjtat, mulcet, falsis terroribos inplet, 

Ut magus ', et modd me ThebiSi ipodo ponit Athenis. 

HORAT. 

HiCHARD perpetrates several murders, but as the 
poet has not marked them with any distinguishing 
circumstances, they need not be enumerated on this 
occasion. Some of these he commits in his passage 
to power, others after he has seated himself on the 
throne. Ferociousness and hypocrisy are the pre- 
vailing features of his character, and as he has no 
one honourable or humane principle to combat, there 
is no opening for the poet to develope those secret 
workings of conscience, whick he has so naturally 
done in the case of Macbeth, 

The murder of Clarence, those of the queen's 
kinsmen, and of the young princes in the Tower, 
are all perpetrated in the same style of hardened 
cruelty. He takes the ordinary method of hiring 
ruffians to perform his bloody commissions and there 
is nothing which particularly marks the scenes, 
wherein he imparts his purposes and instructions to 
them ; a very little manclgement serves even for 
Tirrel, who is not a professional murderer, but is 
reported to be — , 

a discontented gentleman, 

• Whose humble means match not his haughty tpiiit. . 

N 2 
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With guch a spirit Richard does not hold it neces- 
sary to use much circumlocution, and seems more in 
dread of delay than disappointment or discovery — 
12.l8thynMDeTirrel? 

7. James Tiirel, and your most obedient subject, 
R, Art thou indeed ? 
r. ProTe me, my gracious lord. 
12. Dar'st thou resolve to kill a friend of mine ?' 
T, Please you, I had rather kill two enemies. 
22. Why then thou hast it ;. two deep enemies. 
Foes to my rest and my sweet sleep's disturbers* 
Are they that I would have thee deal upon : 
Tirrel, I mean those bastards in the Tower. 

If the reader calls to mind by what circumspect 
and slow degrees King John opens himself to Hu- 
bert under a similar situation with this of Richard, 
he will be convinced that Shakspeare considered pre- 
servation of character too important to sacrifice on 
,any occasion to the vanity of fine writing; for the 
scene he has given to John, a timorous and wary 
prince, would ill suit the character of Richard. A 
close observance of nature is the first excellence of 
a dramatic poet, and the peculiar property of him 
we are reviewing. 

In these two stages of our comparison, Macbeth 
appears with far more dramatic effect than Richard, 
whose first scenes present us with little else than 
traits of perfidiousness, one striking incident of suc- 
cessful hypocrisy practised on the Lady Anne, and 
an open unreserved display of remorseless cruelty. 
Impatient of any pause or interruption in his mea* 
sures, a dangerous friend and a determined foe : — 
Effera torquebant avide pnecordia ours, 
Effogeret ne qois gladios; 
. Crescebat scelerala sitis ; prffidaeqae recentis 
Incestus flagrabat amor, nullusqoe petendi 
Cogendive pu<^or : crebris perjuria nectit 
Blanditiis , sociat perituro fcedere dextras : ; "^ ' 

Si semel et antis poscenti quisque- negdsset, 
Effera prBtaniido qufitiebat corda Curore. — Giavdiak. . 
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The tola remoise hb greedy heart era feel 

Is if .one life escapes his rqurdering steel ; 

That, which should quench, inflames his craving thirst. 

The second draught still deepens on the first; 

Shameless by force or fraud to work his way. 

And no less prompt to flatter than betray : 

This hour makes friendships which he breaks the next. 

And every breach supplies a vile pretext 

Baselj to cancel all concessions past, 

If in a (hoasand you deny the last 

Macbeth has now touched the goal of his ambition — 

Thou hast it now ; King, Cawdor, Glamis, all 
The weird sisters promised 

The auguries of the witches, to which no refer- 
ence had been made in the heat of the main action, 
are now called to mind with many circumstances of 
galling aggravation, not only as to the prophecy, 
which gave the crown to the posterity of Banquo, 
but also of his own safety from the gallant and no- 
ble nature of that general 



Oar fears in Banqno 

royalty of i 
Reigns that which would be fear'd. 



Stick deep, and in his royalty of natore 



Assassins are provided to murder Banquo and his 
son, but this is not decided upon without much pre- 
vious meditation, and he seems prompted to the act 
more by desperation and dread, than by any settled 
resolution or natural cruelty, fle convenes the as- 
sassins, and in a conference of some length works 
round to his point, by insinuations calculated to per- 
suade them to dispatch Banquo for injuries done to 
them, rather than from motives which respect him- 
self; in which scene we discover a remarkable pre- 
servation of character in Macbeth, who by this arti- 
fice strives to blind his own conscience and throw 
the guilt upon theirs : in this, as in the former action, 
there is nothing kingly in his cruelty; in one he 
acted under the controlling spirit of his wif<^9 here 
N 3 
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he plays the sycophant with hired assassins, and 
confesses himself under awe of the superior genios 
of Banquo — 

Under him 

My gemns is rebok'd, as it is said 

Antooy's was by Csear. 

There is not a circumstance ever so minute in the 
conduct of this character^ which does not point out 
to a diligent obserrer, how closely the poet has ad- 
hered to nature in every part of his delineation ; ac- 
cordingly we observe a peculiiuri^ in the language 
of Macbeth, which is highly characteristic ; I mean 
the figurative turn of his expressions, whenever his 
imagination strikes upon any gloomy sutject-^ 
Oh ! fall of scorpions is my mind, dear wife ! 

And in this state of self-torment every object of so- 
lemnity, though ever so familiar becomes an object 
of terror! night, for instance, is not mentioned by 
him without an accompaniment of every melanchbly 
attribute which a frighted fancy can annex— 

Ere the bat hath flown 
His cloistered flight, ere to black Hecate's summons 
The shard-bom beetle with his drowsy hmns 
Hath mug Night'i yawning peal, th^re shall be done 
Jfi deed of dreadful note. 

It is the darkness of his soul that makes the night so 
dreadful, the scorpiom in hi$ ndnd, convoke these 
images — ^but he has not yet done with it — 

Come sealing Night ! 
SlLarf op the tender eye of pitiful day ; 
And with thy bloody and invisible hand 
Cancel and tear to pieces that great bond, 
Which keeps me pale. Light thickens, aud the crow 
Makes wing to the rooky wood. 
Good thines of day begin to droop and drowse, 
Whilst nighft black agents to thdr prey do rouse. 

The critic of language will observe that here is a 
riedundancy and crowd of metaphors, but the critic 
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of nature will acknowledge that it is the very truth 
of character, and join me in the remark which points 
it out. 

In a tragedy so replete with murder, and in the 
display of a character so tortured by the scorpions of 
the mindf as this of Macbeth, it is naturally to be ex- 
pected ^at a genius like Shakspeare's will call in 
the dead for their share in the horror of the scene. 
This he has done in two several ways; first, by the. 
apparition of Banquo, which is> invisible to all but 
Macbeth ; secondly, by the spells and incantations 
of the witches, who raise spirits, which in certain 
edgmatical predictions shadow out his fate; and 
these are followed by a train of unborn revelations, 
drawn by the power of magic from the womb of fu- 
turity before their time. 

It appears that Lady Macbeth was not a party in 
the assassination of Banquo, and the ghost, though 
twice visible to the murderer, is not seen by her. 
This is another incident highly worthy a particular 
remark; for by keeping her free from any partici- 
pation in the horror of Sie sight, the poet is enabled 
to make a scene aside, between Macbeth and her^ 
which contains some of the finest speakings in the 
play. The ghost in Hamlet, and the ghost of Da- 
rius in JEschylus, are introduced by preparation and 
prelude, this of Banquo is an object of surprise as 
well as terror, and there is scarce an incident, to be 
named of more striking and dramatic effect : it is 
one amongst various proofs, that must convince 
every man who looks critically into Shakspeare, 
that he was as great a master m art as in nature: 
how it strikes me in this point of view, I shall take 
the liberty of explaining more at length. n 

The murder of Duncan is the. main incident of 
this tragedy; that of Banquo is subordinate: Dun- 
can's blooa was not only the first so shed by Mac- 
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beA, but the dignity of the person murdered; and 
the aggravating circumstances attending it, consti- 
tute a crime of the very first magnitude : for these 
reasons it might be expected, that the spectre most 
likely to haunt his imagination, would be that of 
Duncan ; and the rather because his terror and com- 
punction were so much more strongly excited by 
this first murder, perpetrated with his own hands, 
than by the subsequent one of Banquo, palliated by 
evasion, and committed to others. But when we re- 
collect that Lady Macbeth was not only his accom- 
plice, but in fact the first mover in the murder of the 
king, we see good reason why Duncan's ghost could 
not be called up, unless she who so deeply partook 
of the guilt, had also shared in the horror of the 
appearance ; and as visitations of a peculiar sort were 
reserved for her in a later period of the drama, it 
was a point of consummate art and judgment to ex- 
clude her from the afiair of Banquo's murder, and 
make the more susceptible conscience of Macbeth 
figure this apparition in his mind's eye, without any 
other witness to the vision. 

I persuade myself these will appear very natural 
reasons why the poet did not raise the ghost of the 
king in preference, though it is reasonable to think 
it would have been a much more noble incident in 
his hands, than this of Banquo. It now remains to 
examine, whether this is more fully justified by the 
peculiar situation reserved for Lady Macbeth, to 
which I have before adverted. 

The intrepidity of her character is so marked, that 
we may well suppose no waking terrors could shake 
it, and in this light it must be acknowledged a nsry 
natural expedient to make her yent the agonies of 
her conscience in sleep. Dreams have bedn isi dra- 
tnatic expedient ever since there has been a drama; 
^schylus recites die dream of Clytemne»tra imine* 
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diately b^ore her gon Orestes kills her; she fancies 
she bias gii^en birth to a dragon— 

This Bewrborn dragon like an infant child, 

X<aid in the cradle seem'd in want of food ^ . 

And in her dream she held it to her breast : 

^e milk he drew was mixed with clotted blbod.~PoTTEB. 

This wluch is done by iSschylus, has been done by. 
hundreds after him; but to introduce upon the scene 
the very person, walking in sleep, and giving vent 
to the horrid fancies that haunt her dream, in broken 
speeches expressive of her guilt, uttered before wit- 
nesses, and accompanied with that natural and ex- " 
Eressive action of washing the blood from her defiled 
ands, was reserved for the original and. bold genius 
of Shakspeare only. It is an incident so full of 
tragic horror, so daring, and at the same time so 
truly characteristic, that it stands out as a prominent 
feature in the most sublime drama in the world, and 
fully compensates for any sacrifices the poet might 
have made in the previous arrangement of his in- 
cidents. 



NUMBER LXXn. 



Servetur ad iroum 
Qaalis ab incepto pro«esserit, et sibi constet — Horat. 

Macbeth now approaches towards bis catas[trophe; 
the heir of the crown is in arms, and he must defend, 
valiantly what he has usurped villanously. His 
natural valour does not suffice for this tiial ; he re- 
sorts to the witches; he conjures them to give an- 
swer to what he shall ask, and he again, runs into all 
those pleonasms of speech which I before remarked : 
Ihe predictions he extorts frpioi the apparitions are.. 
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SO couched ns to seem favborable tokhtti at the 
same time that they correspond with events, which 
afterward prove fatal. The management of this in- 
cident has so close a resemblance to what the poet 
Claudian has done in the instance of Ruffinus's vi- 
sion, the night before his massacre, that I am tempted 
to insert the passage — 

Ecce videt diras alludere protinus ombras, 
Quas d^dit ipse neci ', qnaram qae clarior una 
Visa loqui-^Proh ! surge toro ; quid pluriroa Tolvis 
AnxiuB? baec requiem rebus, finemque laborl 
AUatura dies : Omni jam plebe redibis 
. Altior, et let! manibus portabere Tulgi — 
Has canit ambages. Occulto fallitar ille 
Omioie, nee capitis fixi presagia sentit. 

A gbastly vision In the dead of nis^t, ' 

Of mangled, murder'd ghosts appslhis sight; 
AVhen hark ! a voice from ibrtb the shadowy train 
Cries out — Awake ! what thoughts perplex thy brain ? 
Awake, arise ! behold the day appears. 
That ends thy labours, and dispels thy fears ; < 
To loftier heights thy towering head shall rise, 
And the glad crowd shall lift thee to the skies — 
Thus spake the voice: he triumphs, nor beneath 
Th' ambiguous omen sees the doom of death. 

Confiding in his auguries, Macbeth now prepares for 
battle : by the first of these he is assured — 

That none of woman bom 
Shall harm Macbeth. 

By the second prediction he is told — 

Macbeth shall never vanquished be until 
Great Birnam-wood to Dnnsinane*s high hill 
Shall como against him. 

These he calls sweet boadments ! and concludes — 

To sleep in spite of thunder. 
This play is so replete with excellences, that it 
would exceed all bounds, if I were to notice every 
one : i pass over therefore that incomparable scene 
between Macbeth, the Physician^ and Seyton, in 
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which the agitatioUtt of his mind are so wonderfully 
expressed, and, without pausing for the death of 
Lady Macbeth, I conduct the reader to that crisis, 
when tkhe messenger has announced the ominous ap- 
proach of Bimam-rwood — A burst of fury, an ex- 
clamation seconded by a blow, is the first natural 
explosion of a soul so stung with scorpions as Mac- 
beth's: the sudden gust is no sooner discharged, 
than nature speaks her own language, and the still 
voice of conscience,' hke reason in the midst of mad- 
ness, murmurs forth these mournful words — 

I pall in resolation, and begin 

To doobt the equivocation of the fiend, 

That lies like troth. 

With what an exquisite feeling has this darling, son 
of nature here thrown in this touching, this pathetic 
sentence, amidst the very whirl and eddy of con- 
flicting passions! Here is a study for dramatic poets : 
this is a string for an actor's skill to touch : this will 
discourse sweet music to the human heart, with 
which it is finely unisoned when struck wiUi the 
hand of a master. 

The next step brings us to the last scene of Mac- 
beth*s dramatic existence. Flushed with the blood 
of Siward he is encoutttered by Macduff, who crosses 
him like his evil genius — Macbeth cries out — 

Of all men else I have avoided thee. 

To the last moment of character the faithful poet 
supports him ; he breaks off from single combat, and 
in the tremendous pause, so beautifully contrived 
to hang suspense and terror on the moral scene of 
his exit, the tyrant driven to bay, and panting with 
the heat and struggle of the fight, vauntingly ex^ 
claims — 

Maeb. Aa easy may'st Aou the intrencbant air 

Witk thy keen sword impfess, as make jn« bletd : o .: ^ 
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Let fall tby blade on vulnerable create, 

I bear a chann'd life, which must not yield 

To one of woman born. 
Maed, Despur thy charm ! 

And let the angel, whom thou still hast served. 

Tell thee Macduff was from his mother's womb 

Untimely lipp'd. 
Moefr. Accursed be that tongue that tells me so ? 

For it hath cowed my better part of man. 

There sinks the spirit of Macbeth — 

Behold ! where stands 
Th' usurper's cursed head ! 

How completely does this coincide with the passage 
already quoted ! 

Occnito fallitur ille 
Omine, nee capitis rixi pnesagia sentit. 

Let us now approach the tent of Richard. It is 
matter of admiration to observe how many incidents 
the poet has collected in a small compass, to set the 
military character of his chief personage in a bril- 
liant point of view. A succession of scouts and 
messengers report a variety of intelligence, al} whicb, 
though generally of the most alarming naturie, he 

. meets not only with his natural gallantry, but some- 
times with pleasantry, and a certain archness and 
repartee, which is peculiar to him Jthroughout the 
drama. ^ 

It is not only a curious, but delightful task to • 
examine by what subtle and almost imperceptible 
touches Shakspeare contrives to set such marks npoa 
his characters, as give them the most livipg like- 

^ nesses that can foe conceived. In this, above aU 
other poets diat ever existed, he is a study and a 
model of perfection : the great distmguishing pas- 
sions every poet may describe ; but Shakspeare gives 
you their humours, their minutest foibles, £ose 
little starts and caprices, which .nothing but the 
most intimate familiarity brings to light ; other au- 
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thoTS write characters like historians : he like the 
bosom Mend of the person he describes. The fol- 
lowing extracts will furnish an example of what I 
have been saving. 

Ratcliff informs Richard that a fleet is discovered 
on the western coast, supposed to be the party of 
Richmond — 

JT. Bieh. Some lisbUfoot friend post to the Dake of Norfolk; 

Ratcliff, thyself ; or Catesby— Where is he 1 
Catit. Here, my good lord. 
K. Bieh, Catesby* Aj «> the Duke. 
Cata, I will, m^ lord, with all convenient haste. 
K* Rich, Ratcliff, come hither ; post to Salisbury ; 

When thou com'st thither— DuU unmindjul villnin I 

(To Catesby. 
Why stay'st thon here, and go'st not to the Duke \ 
CaUt. First, mighty liege, tell me your highness' pleasure. 

What from your grace I shall deliver to him. 
K. Bieh, Oh, true, good Catesby ! 

I am persuaded I need not point out to the reader*|i 
sensibility the fine turn in this expression, Good 
Catesby I How can we be surprised if such a poet 
makes us in love even with bis villains ? — ^^Ratcliff 
proceeds — 

Rat. What may.it please tou shall I do at Salisbury ? 

K. Rich, Why, what wouWist thou do there before f go? 

RaU Your highness told me I should post before. 

K. Rkh, My mind is cfaang'd. 

These fine toufshes can escape no man, who has an 
eye for nature. Lord Stanley reports to Richard — 

StanL Btchroond b on the seas. 
K, Rioh. There let him sink, and be the seas oni him ! 
White-liver'd runagate, what doth he these ? 

This reply is pointed with irony and invective : there 
are two causes in nature and character for this; 
first, Richard was before informed of the news ; his 
person was not taken by surprise, and he was enough 
' at ease to make a play upon Stanley's words(-*oii the 
seas — and retort — be the seas on him! — Secondly 

XXXIX. o 
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Stanley was a suspected subject, Richard w^$ thexe^ 
fore interested to shew a contempt of his competitor, 
before a man of such doubtful allegiance. In the 
spirit of this impression he urges Stanley to give aa 
explicit answer to the question — What doth he there? 
Stanley endeavours to evade by answering that be 
knows not but by guess : the evasion only strengthens 
Kichard's suspicions, and he again pushes him to 
disclose what he only guesses — Well as you guess — 
Stanley replies — 

He makes for Engkod here to claim the crown. 
K» Rich, Is the chair empty ? Is the sword answay'd? 
Is the king dead? the empire unpossessed 1 
What heir of York is there alive hot we ? 
And who is England's king bat great York's heir ? 
Then tell me what makes he upon the sea^ 

What a cluster of characteristic excellences are 
here before us ! All these interrogatories are ad ho- 
minem ; they fit no man but Stanley, they can be 
uttered by no man but Richard, and they can flow^ 
from the conceptions of no poet but the poet of 
nature. 

Stanley's whole scene- ought to be investigatedt 
for it is full of beauties ; but I confess myself ex- 
hausted with the task, and language does not suffice 
to furnish fresh terms of admiration, which a closer 
scrutiny would call forth. 

Other messengers succeed Lord Stanley, Richard's 
fiery impatience does not wait the telling, but tak- 
ing the outset of the account to be ominous, he 
strikes the courier, who proceeding with his report, 
concludes with the good tidings of Buckingham's 
dispersion — Richard instantly retracts and says — 

Oh 1 1 cry thee merqy. 
There is my purse to cure that blow of thine. 

This is, another trait of the same cast w[ith that of 
Qood Catesby. 
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Satdes are of the growth of modern tragedy ; I 
am not kamed enough in the old stage to know if 
Shakspeare is the inventor of this bold and bustling 
innovation ; but I am sure he is unrivalled in his 
execution of it, and this of Bosworth-field is a mas- 
terpiece. I shall be less particular in my present 
description of it, because I may probably bring it 
under general review with other scenes of the like 
sort 

It vrill be sufficient to observe, that in the cata- 
strophe of Richard nothing can be more glowing than 
the scene, nothing more brilliant than the conduct, 
of the chief character : he exhibits the character of 
a perfect general, in whom however ardent courage 
seems the ruling feature ; be performs every part of 
hig office with minute attention, he inquires if certain 
alterations are made in his armour, and even orders 
what particular horse he intends to charge with : he 
is gay with his chief officers, and even gracious tQ 
some he confides in : his gallantry is of so dazzling 
a quality, that we begin to feel the pride of English- 
men, and, overlooking his crimes, gloi;y in our coii- 
rageous king. Richmond is one of those civil, con- 
scientious gentlemen, who are not veiy apt to captn. 
vate a spectator, and Richard, loaded as he is with 
enormities, rises in the comparison, and I suspect 
carries the good wishes of many of bis audience into 
action, and dies with their regret. 

As soon as he retires to his tent the poet begins^ 
to put in motion his great moral machinery of the 
ghosts. Trifles are not made for Shakspeare ; dif- 
ficulties, that would have plunged the spirit of any 
other poet, and turned his scenery into inevitable ri- 
dicule, are nothing in his way ; he brings forward a 
lone string of ghosts, and puts a speech into each 
of mm mouths without any fear of consequences. 
o2 
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Riohard 9tar|g from his couch, and before he has 
shaken off the terrors oi his dream, cries out — 

GWe ne SDother hoise t — bind up my woands^l — 
Have mercy, Jera i — Soft, I did bat dream — 
O coward conscience — &c. 

But I may conclude my subject; every reader can 
go on with the soHloquy, and no words of mine caoi 
be wanted to excite their admiration. 



NUMBER LXXIII, 



When it had entered into the mind of Shakspeare^ 
tp form an historical play upon certain events in the 
reign of Henry the Fourth of England^ the character 
of the Prince of Wales recommended itself to hia 
fancy^ as likely to supply him with a fund of dra- 
matic incidiBUts ; for what could intention have more 
happily su^ested than this character, which history 
presented ready to hi» hands ? a rio^us disorderly 
young libertine, in whose nature lay hidden those 
fieeds of heroism and ambition, whidh were to burst 
forth at once to the astonishment of the world, and 
to achieve the conquest of France. This prince^ 
whose character was destined to exhibit a revolution 
of so brilliant a sort, waus not only in himself a very 
tempting hero for the dramatic poet, who delights in 
incidents of novelty and surprise, but also offered ti> 
his imagination a train of attendant characters,, in 
the persons of his wild comrades smd associates^ 
#hicn yrovld be of themselves a drama. Here was 
a field for invention wide enough even for the genius 
of Shakspeare to range in. All the humours, pas^ 
sionsy and extravagances^ of human life might be 
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brought into the composition, and when he had 
gtOQiped and personified them to his taste and liking, 
be had a leader ready to place at the head of the 
train, and the truth of history to give life and inte- 
rest to his drama> 

With these materials ready for creation the great 
artist sat down to his work ; the canvas was spread 
before him, amj>le and capacious as the expanse of 
his own fancy ; nature put her pencil into his hand, 
and he began to sketch. His first concern was to 
give a chief or captain to this gang of rioters ; this 
would naturally be the first outline be drew. To fill 
up the drawing of this personage he conceived a vo- 
luptuary, in whose figure and character th^e should 
be an assemblage of comic quahties : in his person 
he should be bleated and blown up to the size of a 
Silenus, lazy, luxurious, in sensuality a satyr, in in* 
teaipeTance a bacchanalian. As he was to stand in 
the post of a ringleader amongst thieves and cut- 
purses, he made him a notorious liar, a swaggering 
coward> vain^glorious, arbitrary, knavish, crai^, vo- 
racious of plunder, lavish of his gains> wi^put credit, 
honour, or honesty, and in debt to eviery body about 
hm» As be was to* be the chief seducer and mis- 
leader of the heir^apparent of the crown, it was in- 
cumb^Ot on the poet to qualify him for that part in 
such a manner as should give probability and even 
a plea to the tefeptation ; this was only to be done 
|>j the strongest touches and the highest colouringa 
of a master ; by hitting off a humour of so happy, so 
fiicetiotts, and so alluiing a cast, as should tempt 
even royalty to fbrget itself, and virtue to turn revel- 
ler in his company. His lies, his vanity, and his 
cowardice, too gross to deceive, were to be so Inge- 
moos as to give delight; his cunning evasions, his 
witty resources, his mock solemnity, his vapouring 
setf-consequence, were to famish a continual (east 
oS 
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of laughter to his royal companion ; he was not only 
to be witty himself, but tbe cause of wit in other 
people; a whetstone for raillery ; a buffooo, whose 
yery person was a jest. Compounded df these hu- 
moursy Shakspeare produced the character of Sir 
John Falstaff: a character, which neither ancient 
nor modem comedy has ever equalled, which was 
so much the favourite of its author as to be introduced 
in three several plays, and which is likely to he the 
idol of the English stage, as long as it shall speidc 
the language of Shakspeare. 

This character almost singly supports the whole 
comic plot of the first part of Henry the Fourth : the 
poet has indeed thrown in some auxiliary huraounr 
m the persons of Gadshiii, Peto, Bardolph, and 
Hostess -Quickly ; the two first serve for little else 
except to fill up Uie action, but Bardolph as a butt 
to Falstaff 's raillery, and the hostess in her wran- 
gling scene with him, when his pockets had been 
emptied as he was asleep in the tavern, give occasion 
to scenes of infinite pleasantry : Poins is contrasted 
from the rest of the gang, and as he is made the 
companion of the prince, is very properly represent- 
ed as a man of better qualities and morals than Fal- 
stafi^'s more immediate hangers-on and dependants. 
' The humour of Falstaff opens into full display 
upon his very first introduction with the prince ; the 
incident of the robbery on the highway, the scene in 
Eastcheap in consequence of diat ridiculous en- 
counter, and the whole of his conduct during the 
action with Percy, are so exquisitely pleasant, that 
upon the renovation of his dramatic life in the second 
part of Henry the Fourth, I question if the humour 
does not in part evaporate by continuation ; at least 
I am persuaded that it flattlBus a little in the outset, 
and though his wit may not flow less copiously, yet 
it comes with more labour, and is farther fetdied. 
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'Hie poet seems to have been sensible how difficult 
it was to preserve the vein as rich as at first, and has 
therefore strengthened his comic plot in the second 
play with several new recruits, who may take 8 
8hai;e with Falstaff, to whom he no longer intrusts 
the whole burden of the humour. In the front of 
these auxiliaries stands Pistol, a character so new, 
whimsical, and extravagant, that if it were not for a 
commentator now living, whose very extraordinary 
researches amongst our old authors have supplied 
us with passages to illuminate the strange rhapsodies 
which Shakspeare has put into his mouth, I should, 
for one, have thought Ancient Pistol as wild* and 
imaginary a being as Caliban ; but I now perceive, 
by the help of these discoveries, that the character 
is made up in great part of absurd and fustian pas' 
sages from many plays, in which Shakspeare uas 
versedy and perhaps had beeii a performer : Pistol's 
dialc^e is a tissue of old tags of bombast, like the 
middle comedy of the Greeks, which dealt in parody. 
I abate of my astonishment at the invention and ori- 
ginality of the poet, but it does not lessen my respect 
for his ingenuity. Shakspeare founded bis bully in 
parody, Jonson copied his from nature, and the palm 
seems due to Bobadil upon a comparison with Pis- 
tol; Congreve copied a very happy likeness from 
Jonson, and by the fairest and most laudable imita- 
tion produced his Noll Bluff, one of the pleasantest 
humorists on the comic stage. 

Shallow and Silence are two very strong auxlli- 
luries to the second part of Falstaff's humours, and 
though they do not absolutely belong to his family, 
they are nevertheless near of kin, and derivatives 
from his stock : surely two pleasanter fellows never 
trode the stage: they not only contrast and play 
imon each other, but Silence sober and Silence 
tipsy make the most comical reverse in nature; 
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never was drankenness so well mtrodoeed or so 
happily employed ia any drama : tbe dialogue be- 
tween Shallow and Feustaff, and the descripdoo 
given by the latter of Shsdlow's youthful frolics, are 
as true nature and as true comedy as man's inven- 
tion ever produced: the recruits are also in the 
litend sense the recruits of the drama. These per- 
siAiages have the farther merit of throwing Fal- 
staflTs character into a new caat^ and givmg it the 
seasonable relief of variety. 

Dame Quickly also in this second part resumes 
her r61e with great comic spirit, but with some va- 
riation of character, for the purpose of introducing 
a new member into the troop in the person of DoU 
Tearsheet, the common trull of the times. Though 
this part is very strongly coloured, and though the 
scene with her and Falstaffis of a loose as well as 
ludicrous nature, yet if we compare Shakspeare's 
conduct of this incident with that of the dramatic 
writers of his time, and even since his time, we 
must confess he has managed it with more than 
common care, and exhibited bb comic hero in a 
very ridiculous light, without' any of those gross in- 
decencies which the poets of his age indulged them* 
selves in without restraint. 

The humour of the Prince of Wales is not so free 
and unconstrained as in the first part : though he 
still demeans himself in the course of his revels, yet 
it is with frequent marks of repugnance and self* 
consideration, as becomes the conqueror of Percy, 
and we see his character approaching fast towaros 
a thorough reformation; but though we are thus 
prepared for the change that is to happen when this 
young hero throws off the reveller and assumes the 
king, yet we are not fortified against the weakness 
of pity, when the disappointment and banishment of 
Faistaff takes place, and the poet executes justice 
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upon his inimitable delinquent, with all the rigour of 
an unrelenting moralist. The reader or spectator, 
who has accompanied Falstaff through his dramatic 
story^is in debt to him for so many pleasant moments, 
that all his failings, which should have raised con- 
tempt, have only provoked laughter, and he begins 
to think they are not natural to his character, but 
assumed for his amusement With these impres* 
sions we see him delivered over to mortification and 
disgrace, and bewail his punishment with a sensibi- 
lity, that is only due to the sufferings of the virtuous* 
As it is impossible to ascertain the limits of Shak- 
speare's genius, I will not presume to say he could 
not have supported bis humour, had he chosen to 
have prolonged his existence through the succeeding 
drama of Henry the Fifth : we may conclude, that 
no ready expedient presented itself to his fancy, and 
he was not apt to spend much pains in searching for 
such : he therefore put him to death, by which he 
fairly placed him out of the reach of his contempo- 
raries, and got rid of the trouble ^nd difficulty of 
keeping him up to his original pitch, if he had at- 
tempted to carry him through a third drama, after 
he had removed the Prince of Wales out of his com- 
pany, and seated him on the throne. I cannot doubt 
but there were resources in Shakspeare's genius, and 
a latitude of humour in the character of Falstaff, 
which might have furnished scenes of admirable 
comedy by exhibiting him in his disgrace, and both 
Shallow and Silence would have been accessories to 
his pleasantry: even the field of Agincourt, and the 
distress of the king's army before the action, had the 
poet thought proper to have produced Falstaff on 
the scene, might have been as fruitful in comic inci- 
dents as ihe battle of Shrewsbury : this we can rea- 
dily believe from the humours of Fluellen and Ptst6l» 
which he has woven into his drama; the former of 
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whom id made to remind us ,of Falstaff, in his <fia- 
logue with Captain Gower, when he tells him that — 
^ As Alexander is kill his friend Clytus, bein^ in 
his ales and his cups, so also Harry. Monmouth, 
being in his right wits and his goot judgments, is 
turn away the fat Knight with the great pelly-doubiet : 
he was full of jests and gypes and knaveries and 
mocks; I am forget his name. — Sir John Falstaff*. — 
That is he/ — ^This passage has ever given me a 
pleasing sensation, as it marks a regret in the poet 
to part with a favourite character, and is a tender 
farewell to his memory: it is also with particular 
propriety that these words are put into the mouth of 
Fluellen^ who stands here as his substitute, and 
whose humour, as well as that of Nym, may be said 
to have arisen out of the ashes of FalstafF. 



NUMBER LXXIV. 



I Was surprised the other day to find our learned 
poet Ben Jonson had been poaching in an obscure 
collection of love-letters, written by the sophist Phi- 
lostratus in a very rhapsodical style, merely for the 
purpose of stringing together a parcel of unnatural 
far-fetched conceits, more calculated to disgust a 
man of Jonson's classic taste, than to put him upon 
the humble task of copying tiiem, and then father- 
ing the translation. The little poem he has taken 
from this despicable sophist is now become a very 
popular song, and is the ninth in his collection, en- 
tided, ' The Forest.' 

I will take the liberty of inserting Jonson's trans- 
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IatJon» and compare it with the origmal, stanza by 
stanza — 

I. 

Drink to me only with thine eyes^ 

And I will pledge with mine, 
Or leave a kiss bat in the cup. 

And ril not look for wine. 

Philgstratus, Letter XXIV. 
*E/bto2 )fi' juoyoif m^m rnq ofAfAaa-a — * Drink to me with thine 
eyes only.' Et ^i 0ov\ii, to«; x*^^^^ wfw^^pvau, flfX^^ov ^h^tmv 
TO Umm/JM not e&rw; ^'^«v. * Or if thou wilt, patting the cop to 
thy lips, fill it with kisses, i|nd so bestow it, open me.' 

IL 
^ The thirst tliat from the soul doth rise* 

Demands a drink divine ; 
But might I of Jove's nectar sip, 
I would not change for thine. 

Phii.. Letter XXV. 

*Eyot hettiav Uea 0*1, h-i^Z, lutl to sxvMfAA Korixoif, to f^b ov 
v^wiyat rnt ;^liXi0'(, 0*0? ^f e7)« irtvaiv. * I, as soon as I behold 
11^, thirst, and takmg hold of the cup, do not indeed apply that 
to my lips for diink,.bat thee.' 

ni. 

I sent thee late a rosy wreath. 

Not so much honouriog thee. 
As giving it a hope that there 

It might not wither'd be. 

Phil. Letter XXX. 
Ilflflro/u^tt o-ei 0n^(^iw po}«y, ov a-i rtfASv (tui* rturo fjth yk^) &KK* 
«vTo7; Tt x*i^i^f^**^ Toicp^)oic, tva fxh fjutfctiBn, * I send thee a rosy 
wrenth, not so much honouring thee (though this also is in my 
tfaoogbts) as bestowmg favour upon the roses, that so they might 
«ot £b vAthered.' 

IV. 
Bat thou thereon didst only breathe. 

And sent'st it back to me. 
Since when it grows and smells, I swear. 
Not of itself, but thee. 

l>HiL. Letter XXXL 
£( 91 0»uXsi Ti <^'X{o x«{?>^^(i 'ri^ Xsl^w auTMV arrivtfJL^w, fjuntirt 
mdmrct fiiuf (Ak», ilAk i»i a^. ' If jthou won^dstdo i^ kindnesy 
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fo thy lover, fiend back the retiqoes of the roset (I nve thee), foir 
they will smell no longer of themselTes onlj, but of thee. 

When the learned poet published this love-son]^ 
without any acknowledgment to Philostratus, I hope 
the reason of his omitting it was because he did not 
choose to call the public curiosity to a perusal of 
such unseemly and unnatural rhapsodies, as he had 
condescended to copy from. 

Now I am upon the subject of Ben Jonson, I shall 
take notice of two passages in The Induction on the 
Stage prefixed to his r»lay of Bartholomew Fair, in 
which he gives a sly glance at Shakspeare — ' And 
then a substantial watch to have stolen m upon them, 
and taken them away with mistaking woras, as the 
fashion is in the stage practice/ It is plain he has 
Dogberry and Verges m his eye, and no less so in 
the following, that he points his ridicule against 
Caliban and the romance of the Tempestj-^* If there 
be never a servant monster in the fair who can help 
it (he says), nor a nest of antics? He is loath to 
make nature afraid of his plays, like those that beget 
tales, tempests, and such-like drolleries, to mix his 
head with other men's heels/ If any of our com- 
mentators upon Shakspeare have anticipated my 
remark upon these instances of Jonson's propensities 
to carp at their favourite poet, I have overlooked 
the annotation, but when I find him recommending 
to. his audience such a farrago of vulgar ribaldiy as 
Bartholomew Fair, by pretendihg to exalt it above 
such exquisite productions as The Tempest and Much 
Ado about Notning, it is an act of warrantable reta- 
liation to expose his vanity. ' 

It is not always however that he betakes himself 
to these masked attacks upon that sublime genius 
which he professed to admire almost to idolatry, it 
jnust be owned he sometimes meets him. upon equal 
ground, and nobly contends with laudable emulation 
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for the chaplet of yiotoiy : what I now particiilariy 
have in my eye is his Masque of the Queens. 

Many ingenious observations have been given to 
the public upon Shakspeare's Imaginary Beings; his 
Caliban, Ariel, and all his family of witches, ghosts, 
and fairies, have been referred to as examples of 
his creative fancy, and with reason has his superior- 
ity been asserted in the fabrication of these preter- 
natural machines ; and as to the art with which he 
has woven them into the fables of hi^ dramas, and 
the incidents he has produced by their agency, he is 
in these particulars still more indisputably unrival- 
led ; the language he has givea to Caliban, and no 
less characteristically to his Ariel, is so original, so 
inimitable, that it is more like magic than invention, 
and his fairy poetry is as happy as it can be : it 
were a jest to compare JEschylus's ghost of Darius, 
or any ghost that ever walked, with the perturbed 
spirit of Hamlet; great and merited encomiums 
have also been passed upon the weird sisters in that 
wonderful drama, and a decided preference given 
them over the famous Erichtho or Lucan : prefer- 
able they doubtless are, if we contemplate them in 
their dramatic characters, and take into our account 
the grand and awful commission^ which they bear 
in that scene of tragic terror ; but of their poetical 
superiority, simply considered, I have some doubts ; 
let me add to this, that when the learned commen- 
tator was instancing Lucan's Erichtho, it is matter 
of some wonder wim me, how he came to overlook 
Jonson^s witches, in the Masque of the Queens. 

As he has not however prevented me the honour 
of bringing these two poetic champions together 
into the lists, I will avail myself of the occasion, and 
leave it with the spectators to decide upon the con- 
test. I will only, as their herald, give notice.. that 
the combatants are enchanter^, and he that has no 

XXXIZ. P 
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taste for necroniancy, nar any scioiice m tbelarma 
of the art, has no jight to give hU voice upon the 
tiial of skill. 

Shakspeare. 

1st Witch. Where hast thou been, sister ? 

fid Killing swine. 

3d A sailor's wife had chesnnts in her lap. 

And mouncbt, and iiicMinobt, and mouncht-'r^— Give me, 

qaoth 1 1 
Aroint thee, witch, the ramp-fed ronyon cries. 
Her husband's to Aleppo gone, master o' th' Tyger ; 
But in a sieve Til thither sail. 
And like a cat without a tail. 
Til do— ru do—ril do. 

2d Witch. I'll give thee a wind. 

3d Tlioa art kind. 

l9t And I another. 

Sd ' I myself have all the odier. 

And the veiy points they blow. 
All the quarters that they know, 
1' th' shipman's card. 
I will drain him dry as hay. 
Sleep shall neither night nor day 
Hang upon his pent-bbuse lid ; 
He shall live a man forbid ; 
Weary sev'n-nights nine times nine 
Shall he dwindle, peak, and pine ; 
Tho' his bark cannot be lost. 
Yet it shall be tempest tost, 
Look, what I liave. 

3d Witch, Shew me, shew me. 

3d Here I have a pilot's thumb, 

Wreckt as homeward he did come. 

la Wiieh, A drum, a drwn ! 
Macbeth doth come. 

AIL The weird sisters hand in hand. 
Posters of the sea and land. 
Thus do go about, about. 
Thrice to thine and thrice to mine. 
And thrice again to make up nine* 
Peace I the charm's wound up. 

JoNsoy. 
Dame. Well done, my hags !•— > 
But first relate me what you have sought, 
* Where you hava been, and what you hava bcooght. 
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ttt Hag, I h*ve been all day looking liter 
A raren feediag upon a quarter ; 
And soon as she turned oer beak to the south, 
I snatch'd this morsel out of her month. 

9d Hag, I last night lay all alone 
O' th' ffround to hear the mandrake groan, 
And pTackt him np though he grew full low. 
And as I had done the cock did crow. 

6th Hag. I had a dagger; what did I with that? 
Kiird an infant to have bin fat ; 
A piper it got at a church ale, 
I bade him again blow wind in its tail. 

7th Hag, A murderer yonder was hung iri chains. 
The sun and the wind had shrunk his veins ; 
I bit off a sinew, I dipt his hair, 
I brought off his rags that danc'd in the air. 

8tfc Hag, The scrich-owl's eggs, and the feathers black. 
The bloqd of the frog, and the bone in his back, 
I have been getting, and made of his skin 
A porset to keep Sir Cranion in. 

9th Hag. And I ha' been plucking (plants among) 
Hemlock, henbane, adder's tongue. 
Night-shade, moon-wort, libbard's bane. 
And twice by the dogs was like to be ta'en. 

llth'^Hag, 1 went to the toad, breeds under the walV 
I charm'd him out, and lie came at my call, 
I scratcht out the eyes of the owl before, 
I tore the bat's wing.— What would you hare more 1 

Dame, Yes, I have brought (to help our Towa) 
Horned poppy, cypress boughs. 

The fig-tree wild, that grows on tombs, \ 

And juice that from the larch-tree comes^ 
The basilisk's blood, and the viper's skin — 
And now onr orgies let's begin I 

Sbakspbabb's Chasm. 

lit WUeh, Thrice the brinded cat hath mew'd. 

id • Twice and once the hedge-pis whin'd. 

3d Harper cries, ' 'tis time ! 'tis time 1' 

1st Round about tiie cauldron go, 

la ihe pouon'd entrails throw. 

^Toad, that under the cold atone 

Days and nightsr has thirty-one 
Swelter'd venom aieeping got. 
Boy tlidii iSral t* th' Maimed pot. 
p2 
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All Donblt, doqbte, toil iuid tnmUty 
File bvm tnd cauldron bobble ! ' 

td Wheh. Fillet of • fenny snake 
In the cauldron boil and bake : 
Ere of newt and toe of frog» 
Wool of bat and toogoe of dog. 
Adder's fork and bliml worm's sting, 
Liiard's leg and owlet's wing. 
For a charm of powerfal trouble, 
like a hell broUi, boil and bubble. 

AU, Double, double, toil and trouble. 
Fire bum' and cauldron bubble ! 

Sd WiUh. Scale of dragon, tooth of wolf. 
Witch's mummy, maw and gulf 
Of the ravenrng salt-sea shark. 
Root of hemlock, digg'd i' th' dark ; 
Liver of blaspheming Jew," 
Gall of goat, and slips of yew 
Slivered in the moon's eclipse. 
Nose of Turk and Tartar's lips. 
Finger of birth-strangled bal« . 
Bitchdeliirer'd of a.drab, < 
Make the gruel thick and slab ; 
Add thereto a tiger's chawdroft 
For the ingredients of our cauldron. 

AU. Double, double, toil and trouble. 
Fire bum and cauldron bubble ! • 

ist WUek, Cool it with a baboon's blood— 
Then the charm is firm and good. 

Jonson's Charm. 
Tlie owl is abroad, the bat and the toad. 

And so is the cat- a- mountain. 
The ant and the mole sit both in a hole, 

And frog peeps out of the fountain. 
The dogs they do bay and the timbrels play. 

The spindle is now a-toming. 
The moon it is red and the stars are fled. 

And all the sky is a burning. 

ind Gharm, . ... 

Deep, oh deep, we lay thee to sleep. 
We leave thee drink by, if thou chance to be dry. 
Both milk and blood, the dew and the flood.. 

We breathe in thy bed, at the foot and the headf 
We cover thee warm, that thou take no harm^ 
And when thou dost wake, dame earth shall (piake, &c 
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3d Charm. 
A doad of pitch, a spur and a switch. 
To haste him away, and a whirlDund plaj 
Before and after, with thunder for laughter. 
And storms of joy, of the roaring boy. 
Has head of a drake, his tail of a snake. 

4th Charm, 

Abont, about and about ! 
Tai the mists arise and the lights ^y out : 
The imges neither be seeik nor felt. 
The woollen bum and the waxen nielt; 
Sprinkle your liquors upon the ground. 
And into the air : Aroond, anxmd f 

Aroondi around ! 

Afonnd, around ! 

Till a music sound, 

And the pace be found 

To which we may dance 

And oar charms adranoe. 

I should observe that these quotations from Jon^ 
son are selected partially^ and not given in continua- 
tion, as they are to be found in the Masque, which 
is much too long to be given entire ; they are accom- 
panied with a commentary by the author, full of 
demonolog^cal learning, which was a very courtly 
study in the time of James the First, who was an 
author in that branch of superstitious pedantry. 

I am aware there is little to gratify the reader's 
curiosity in these extracts, and still less to distract 
his judgment in deciding between them : they are 
so far curious however as they shew how strongly 
the characters of the poets are distinguished even 
in these fantastic specimens ; Jonson dwells upon 
authorities without fancy, Shakspeare employs fancy, 
and creates authorities. 



p3 
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NUMBER LXXV. 



Unit Yetotto genere, aed rebus lunris. 

Prolog. Phjbd. Fab. lib. r. 

BsK JoKsov in his prolo^e to the comedy of Tie 
Fox says that he wrote it in the short space of five 
weeks, his words i 



To these <here ne^ds no lie Imt tliis liis cieatttre» . , 
Wliicb was two months since no feature ; 
And the' he dares give them fiye lives to mend it, 
Tis known five weeks fally pfenn'd it. 

This he delivers in his usual vaunting style, spurn- 
ing at the critics and detractors of his day, who 
thought to convict him of dulness by testifying in 
fttct to his diligence. The magic movements of 
Shakspeare's muse had been so noted and applauded 
ibr their surprising rapidity, that the public had con- 
tracted a very ri<Sculous respect for hasty produc- 
tions in general, and thought there could be no better 
test of a poet's genius, than the dispatch and facility 
with which he wrote ; Jonson therefore affects to 
mark his contempt of the public judgment for ap- 
plauding hasty writers, in the couplet preceding 
those above quoted — 

And when his plays come ont, think they can float 'em 
With saying, He was a year about them. 

But at the same time that he shews his contempt 
very iustly, he certainly betrays a degree of weak- 
ness m boasting of his poetical dispatch, and seems 
to forget that he had noted Shakspeare with some- 
thing less than friendly censure, for the very quality 
he is vaunting himself upon. 
Several comic poets smce his age have seemed to 
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pride themselves on t&e Ittde ttme they expended on 
tfieir productions; some have had the artifice to 
hook It in as an excnse for their errors, but it is no 
less evident what share vanity has in all such apo- 
logies : Wycherly is an instance amongst diese, and 
Congreve tells of his expedition in writing the Old 
Bachelor^ yet the same man afterward, in his letter 
to Mr. Dryden, pompouslv pronounces, that to write 
one perfect comedy should be the labour of one en- 
tire life, produced from a concentration of talents 
which hardly ev^r met in any human person. 

After all it will beconfessed, that the production 
of such a drama as The Foaty in the space of five 
weeks, is a very wonderful performance ; for it must 
on all hands be considered as the master-piece of a 
very capital artist, a work, that bears the stamp of 
elaborate design, a strong and frequently a sublime 
vein of poetry, much sterling wit, comic humour, 
happy character, moral satire, and unrivalled eru- 
dition ; a work-— 

Quod non imber edax,tion aquilo impotens 
Possit diniere, avt ionomerabUit 
Annoroni «eiiei» et faga temponim. 

In this drama the learned reader will find hhnself 
for ever trciading upon classic ground : the foot of 
the pofet is so fitted and familiarized to the Grecian 
80ck, that he wears it not with the awkwardness of 
an imitator, but with all the easy confidence and 
authoritative air of a privileged Athenian; exclusive 
of Aristophanes, in whose volume he is perfect, it 
is plain that even the gleanings and broken frag- 
ments of the Greek stage had not escaped him; in 
the very first speech of Volpone's, which opens the 
comedV, and in which he rapturously addresses 
himself to his treasure, he is to be traced most de- 
cidedly in the fragmented of Menander, Sophocles, 
and Earipid^s^ in Theognis and in Hesiod, not to 
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menlioii Horaoe« To follow him through «v<e«y ow 
WQuld be tedious, and therefore I will give a »ara{4e 
of one paisage only; Volpoae is ^peakiag to hi» 
goW— 

Tbon being the best of Abtgs and far tnnseeiidiiig 
All style of joy in children, parents, frlends<^ 
Thy looks when they to Venus did ascribe^ 
They should have eiven her twenty thousand Cnpids> 
Such are thy beauties and our loves. 

L^ the curious reader compare this with the.foUow* 
ing fragment of £uripides*6 BdlercqphoD>. and .ha 
wiU find it almost a tranalation. 

a ^ Kufffic TOiouTOir o^QaT^oXe o^, 
Ou ^avfA ifoaraq /Mvpiov; alrriv rgf^Etn 

Cicero made a selection of p^sages from die 
Gfeek dramatic authors^ which he turned into Latin. 
verse for the purpose of applying them^ as occaakm} 
should offer, either in his writings or pleadings, and 
our learned countryman seems on his part to have 
made the whole circle of Greek asd Roman poets 
his own, and naturalized them to our stage. ^ If any 
learned man would employ his leisure in following 
lus allusions thro>igh this comedy only, I should 
think it would be no unentertaining task. 

T^e Fox is indid>itably the best production of its 
author, and in some points of substantial merits 
yields to nothing which the Ikiglish st^ge can op- 
pose to it : there is a bold and happy spirit in the 
fable, it is of moral tendency, female chastity and 
honour are beautifully displayed, and punishment is 
inflicted on the delinquents of the drama with strict 
and exemplary justice : the characters of the Here* 
dipetee, depicted under the titles of birds of pieyt. 
Voltor^y Ck)rbaccio, and Corvino, are ymaxiy oojour^ 
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edf hilitpHy contrasted, and faithAiUy supported ftom 
the ootset to the end. Volpone, who ^ves his name 
to the piece, with a fox-like craftiness, dehides and 

galls their hopes, by the agency of his inimitable 
arasite, or (as the Greek and Koman authors ex- 
pressed it) by his Fly, his Mosca; and in this finish- 
ed portrait Jonson may throw the gauntlet to the 
greatest masters of antiquity ; the diaracter is of 
classic origin ; it is found with the contemporaries 
of Aristophanes, though not in any comedy of his 
now existing; the Middle Dramatists seem to have 
handled it very frequently, and in the New Comedy 
it rarely failed to find a place ; Plautus has it again 
and again, but the aggregate merit of all his Para- 
sites will not weigh in the scale against this single 
Fly of our jpoet: the incident of his concealing 
Bonaiio in the gallery, from whence he breaks in 
upon the scene to the rescue of Celia and the detec. 
tion of Volpone, is one of the happiest contrivances 
whidi could possibly be devisea, because, at the 
same time that it produces the catastrophe, it does 
not sacrifice Mosca's character in the manner most 
villians are sacrificed in comedy, by making them 
commit blunders, which do not correspond with the 
address th^ir first representation exhibits, and which 
the audience has a right to expect from them through- 
out, of which the Double Deaier is amongst others a 
notable instance. But this incident of Bonario's in- 
terference does not only not impeach the adroitness of 
the Parasite, but it furnishes a very brilliant occasion 
for setting ofi* his ready invention and presence of 
mind in a new and superior light, and serves to in- 
troduce the whole machinery of the trial and con- 
demnation of the innocent persons before the court 
of advocates : in this part of the fable the contriv-* 
ance is inimitable, and here the poet's art is a study, 
which every votarist of the dramatic muses ought to 
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pay attentkm and respect to ; had tfiB aame- address 
been exerted . throughout, the constniction would 
have been a matchless piece of art, but here we avo 
to lament the haste of which he boasts in his pro- 
logue, and that rapidity of composition, which he 
appeals to as a mark of genius, is to be lamented as 
the probable cause of incorrectness, or- at least the 
best and most candid plea in excuse of it : for*who 
can deny that nature is violated by the absurdity- of 
Volpone's unseasonable insults to the very persons, 
who had witnessed falsely in his defence^ and even^ 
to the very advocate who had so successfully defend^ 
ed him ? Is it in character for a man of his deep* 
cunning and long reach of thought to provoke those^ 
on whcMn his all depended, to retaliate upon him, 
and this for the poor triumph of a silly jest ? Cer- 
tainly this is a glaring defect which every body musfe 
lam^it, and which can escape nobody. The poet 
hittself knew-the weak part of bis plot, and vainly^ 
strives to bolster) t up by making Volpone exchim* 
against his own folly — 

I am caught in my own noose— 
And again-^ 

To make a snare for mine own neck, and run ••, , 

My head into it wilfally with laaghter ! 

When I had newly 'scap'dy^as free and clears 

Oat of mere wantonness 1 ' Ob, thedall xievil 

Was in this brain of mine, whoi I.devis'dtt, . 

And Mosca gave it second • ■ » ■ 

These-are my fine conceits! 

I mast be merry, with a nvscfaief to me ! 

What a yile wretch was I, that eoald not bear 

Mj fortune soberlyl I most have my crotchets. 

And my connndrams ! .. , 

It is with regret I feel myself compelled to protest' 
against so jpleasant an episode^ as that which is car-' 
tied on by Sir Politic Would-be and Peregrine, which* 
in fact produces a kind of double plot and^catas^*- 
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li«9)he; this is an impeifeotioB in thd faible, whicli 
eiiticisin cannot oyeriook, bat Sir PoUtic is altogether 
so d^^tful a fellow, that it is impossible to give a 
¥Ote for his exclusion ; the most that can be done 
against him is, to lament that he has not more relan* 
ti<m to the main business of. the fable. 
' . The judgment pronounced upon the criminals in 
the conclusion of the play is so just and solemn/ that 
I must think the poet has made a wanton breach of 
character, and gaii^ but a sony jest by the bar* 
gaiOy when he violates the dignity of his court of 
jadges by making one of them so abject in his 
flattery to the Parasite upon the idea of matching 
Jbim with his daughter, when he hears that Volpone 
has made him his heir; but this is an objection, that 
U«s within the compass of two short lines, spoken 
aside from the bench, and may easily be remedied 
by their omission in representation ; it is one only, 
and that a very sUght one, amongst those venial 
blenttshesT- 

— ' — quas incuria fudit 

It does not occur tp me that any other remark is 
left for me to make upon this celebrated drama, that 
could convey the slightest censure ; but very many 
might be made in the highest strain of commenda- 
tion, if there was need of any more than general 
testimony to such acknowledged merit. The Fox is 
adrama of so peculiar a species, that it cannot be 
dragged into a comparison with the production of 
any other modern poet whatsoever ; its construction 
is so dissimilar from any thing of Shakspeare's writ* 
•ing,. tliat it would be going greatly out of our way, 
andi a very gross abuse of criticism to attempt to 
settle the relatsve degrees of merit, where the cha* 
eaoters of the writers are so widely opposite : in one 
we may respect the profundity of learning,' in the 
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ether we bnmI admire ^e sublimity of geniot ^ to^one 
we pey the tribute of undentanding^, to the other we 
surrender up the possession of our hearts; Shale- 
speare, with ten thousand spots about him, dazskff 
us with so bright a lustre, tluit we either cannot- <v 
will not see his fiiults; he gleams and flashes like a 
meteor, which shoots out of our sight before. the eye 
can measure its proportions, or andyze its propertieB 
-^but Jonson stanas still to be surreyed, and pre-> 
sents so bold a front, and levels it so fully torouv 
view, as seems to challenge the compass and thende 
of the critic, and defy him to find out an error in the 
scale and composition of his structure. ■ 

Putting aside therefore any farther mention of 
Shakspeare, who was a poet out of all rule, and bei- 
yond all compass of criticism, one whose excellencies 
are abtive comparison, and his errors beyond numf 
her, I will venture an opinion that this drama of I%Er 
ior, is, critically speaking, the nearest to perfection 
of any one dnima, comic or tragic, which the Bug-* 
lish stage is at this day in possession of. 
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In my foregoing paper, when I remarked that Jon- 
son m his comedy of The Fox was a close, copier of 
the ancients, it occurred to me to say something 
upon the celebrated drama of The Samson Agomstu, 
which, Uiough less beholden to the Greek poets in. 
its dialogue than the comedy above-mentioned, is in 
all other particulars as complete an imitation of the 
ancient tragedy, as the distance of times and the 
difference of languages will admit of« 



' It is professedly built accoidmg to aneieiit nde 
and example, and the autbar, by taking Anstode's 
definition of tragedy for his motto, &irly challenges 
the critic to examine and compare it by that test. 
His close adherence to the model of the Greek tn^ 
gedy is in nothing more conspicuous than in the sim^ 
plicity of his dietion : in this particular he has curb-* 
ed his fancy with so tight a band, that, knoiving a» 
we do the fertile vein of his genius, we cannot but 
lament the fidelity of his imitation ; for there is a 
harshness in the metre of his chorus, which to a cer- 
tain degree seems to border upon pedantry and af- 
fectation : he premises that the measure is indeed of 
all sorts, but I must take leave to observe that in 
some places it is no measure at all, or such at least 
as the ear will not patiently endure, nor which any 
recitation can make harmonious. By^ casting out of 
his composition the strophe and antistrephe, thdse 
stanzas which the Greeks appropriated to singing, 
or, in one word, by making his chorus monostrophic, 
he has robbed it of that lytic beauty, whicb he was 
capable of bestowing in the highest perfection; and 
whv he should stop short in this jparticular, when he 
had otherwise gone so far in imitation, is not easy 
to guess : for surely it would have been quite as na« 
tural to suppose those stenzas, had he written any, 
might be sung, as that all the other parts, as the 
drama now stands with a chorus of such irregular 
measure, might be recited or given in representation. 
Now it is well known to every man conversant in 
the Greek theatre, how the chorus, which in fact 
is the parent of the drama, came, in process of im* 
provement, to be woven into the feble, and from being 
at first the whole, grew in time to-be only a part'; 
the fable being simple, and the characters few, the 
striking part of ibe spectacle rested upon the singbe 
and dancing of the interlude, if I may so call it, and 

XXXIX. Q 
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16 tliMe the people were, too long accustomed and 
too warmly attached, to allow of any reform for 
their exclusion ; the tragic poet therefore never got 
rid of his Chorus, though the writers of the Middle 
Comedy contrived to dismiss theirs, and probably 
, theic fable being of a more lively character, their 
scenes were better able to stand without the support 
of music and spectacle than the mournful fable and 
more languid recitation of the tragedians. That the 
tragic authors laboured against die Chorus will ap- 
pear from their efforts to expel Bacchus and his 
Satyrs from the stage, in which they were long time 
opposed by the audience, and at last, by certain 
ingenious expedients, which were a kind of compro- 
mise with the public, effected their point; this in 
part was brought about by the introduction of a 
fuller scene and a more active fable, but the Chorus, 
with its accompaniments, kept its place, and the 
poet, who seldom ventured upon introducing more 
than three speakers in the scene at the same time, 
qualified the sterility of his business by giving to the 
Chorus a share of the dialogue, who, at the same 
time that they furnished the stage with numbers, 
were not counted among the speaking characters, 
according to the rigour of the usage above mentioned. 
A man must be an enthusiast for antiquity, who can 
find charms in the dialogue part of a Greek Chorus, 
and reconcile himsetf to their unnatural and chilling 
Hrterruptions of the action and pathos of the scene ; 
I am fully persuaded they came there upon motives 
of expediency only, and kept their post upon the 
plea of long possession, and the attractions of spec- 
tacle and music : in short, nature was sacrificed to 
Che cKsplay of art, and the heart gave: up its feelings 
that the ear find eye might be gratified. 

When Milton therefore takes the Chorus into his 
diaiogue, excluding from his drama th» lyric strophe 
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Mid antUtn^lie, he rejects what I eonceive to be its 
only Fecommendation, and whix:h an elegant contem« 
poraiy, in his imitations of the Greek tragedy, is more 
properly attentive to: at the same time, it cannot foe 
denied that Milton's Chorus subscribes more to tha 
dialogues, and harmonises better with the business 
of the scene, than that of any Greek tragedy we can 
now refer to. 

I would now proceed to a review of the perform- 
ance itself, if it were not a discussion, which the 
author of the Rambler has very ably prevented m,e 
m : respect however to an authority so high in criti- 
cism must not prevent me from observing, that« 
when he says — ' This is the tragedy, which ignorance 
has admired, and bigotry applauded,' he makes it 
weritorions in any future critic to attempt at follow* 
ing him over the ground he has trode, for the purpose 
of discovering what those blemishes are, which he 
has found out by superior ss^acity, and which others 
have so palpably overlopked, as to merit the dis- 
graceful character of ignorance and bigotry. 

The principal, and in effect the only, objection, 
which he states, is, ^ that the poem wants a mddkf 
since nothing passes between the first act and the 
last, that either hastens or delays the death of 
Samson.' This demands examination: thedeatii 
o€ Samson I need not describe : it is a sudden, 
momentary event ; what can hasten or ^deiay it, but 
the will of the person, who,l>y an exertion of mira- 
culous strength, was tobdry himself under the ruini^ 
of a structure, in which his enemies were^assembled? 
To determine that will depends upon the' impulse of 
his own spirit, or it may be upon the inspiration of 
Heayen : if there are any incidents in the body of 
the drama, which lead to this determination, and 
indicate an impulse, either natural or pretematuraly 
such most be called leading incidents, and those 
q2 
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leadmg inddents will constitute a middle^ or, ia 
more diffiisiire texmsy the middle basiness of the 
drama. Manoah, in his intenriew with Samson« 
which the author of the Rambler denominates the 
second act of the tragedy, tells him 

This day the Philistines a popalar feast 
Here celebrate in Gaia, and proclaim 
Great pomp and sacrifice and praises loud 
To J)%gon, as their God — 

Here is information of a meeting of his enemies to 
celebrate their idolatrous triumphs ; an incident of 
just provocation to the servant of the living God, an 
opportunitjr perhaps for vengeance, either human or 
divine ; if it passes without notice from Samson, it 
u not to be styled an incident ; if, on the contrary, 
he remarks upon it, it must be one— but Samson 
replies — 

Dagon mast stoop, and shall ere long receive 
Such a discomfit as shall qaite despoil him 
Of all these boasted trophies won on me» 
And with oonfiision blank his worshippers. 

Who will say the expectation is not here prepared 
for some catastrophe, we know not what, but awful 
it must be, for it is Samson which denounces the 
downfal of the kiol, it is God who inspires. the 
denunciation ; the crisis is important, for it is that 
which shall decide whether God or Dagon is to 
trrampb, it is in the strongest sense of the expression 
— f^gyiM vindice nodus — and therefore we may boldly 
pronounce Deus irUersii/ 

That tliis interpretation meets the sense of the 
audior is clear from the remark of Manoah, who is 
made to say that he receives these words as a pro- 
phecy. Prophetic they are, and were meant to be 
Dy the poet, who, in this use of his sacred prophecy, 
imitates the heathen oracles, on which several of 
.llieir. dramatic plots are constructed, as might be 



shewn by obvious examples. Tbe kitemew .with 
Manoah tb^n is cosduciv^ to the jcatastrophe, aud 
the drama is not in this- scene devoid of incident. 

Delilah next appars, and if whatever tends io 
raise our interest in the leading character of tbo 
tragedy, cannot rightly be called episodical, the inr. 
troduction of this person ought not to be accounted 
such, for who but this person is the cause and origin 
of all the pathos and distress of the stpry? The 
dialogue of this «cene is moral, affecting, and sub* 
lime ; it is also strictly characteristic. 

The next scene exhibits the tremendous giant 
Harapha, and the contrast thereby produced is 
amongst the beauties of the poem, and may of itself 
be termed an importaQt incident: that it leads to 
Uie eaUstrop.be I think will not be disputed, and if 
it is asked in what manner, the Chorus will supply 
us with an answer — 

He will directly to the Xiords I Cear, 
And with malicioas counsel stir them up 
Some way or other farther to afflict thee« 

Here is another prediction connected with the plot^ 
and verified by its catastrophe, for Samson is com* 
Qjiandedrto come to the festival and entertain thj^ rer 
vellers with some feats of strength: these commands, 
he resists, but obeys an impulse of his mind by going 
afterward, and thereby fulfils the prophetic de* 
claration he had made to his father in the. second 
act. What incident can shew more management 
and address in the poet, than this of Samson's rer 
fusing the summons of the idolaters, and obeying, 
the visitation of God's Spirit. 

And now I may confidently appeal to the judicious 
reader, whether the Samson AgonUtes is so yoid pf 
incident between the opening and conclusion as. 
fairly to be pronounced to want a middle. Siipple 
it is from first to last, simple perhafM to a<4^ee of. 
• q3 
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eoldaeM in sonie of its parts; bat to say that 
nodimg passes between the first act and the last, 
which hastens or delays the death of Samson, is 
Aot oonrect, because we very incidents are to be 
found, which conduce to the catastrophe, and but 
for which it could not have come to pass. 

The author of the Rambler professes to examine 
the Samson Agomstes according to the rule laid 
down by Aristotle for the disposition and perfection 
of a tragedy, and this rule he iuforms us is, that it 
should have a begmnmgy a middle^ and an ewL And 
is this the mighty purpose for which the authority of 
Aristotle is appealed to? If it be thus the author of 
the Rambler nas read the Poetics, and this be the 
best rule he can collect from that treatise, I am 
afraid he will find it too short a measure for the poet 
he is examining, or the critic he is quoting. Aristotle 
had said, * that every whole hath not amplitude 
enough for the construction of a trs^c fable ; now 
by a whole (adds he in the way of illustration), I 
mean that, which hath beginning, middle, and end/ 
This and no more is what he says upon beginning, 
middle, and end; and this which the author of the 
Rambler conceives to be a rule for tragedy, turns 
out to be merely an explanation of the word whole^ 
which is only one term amongst many employed by 
the critic in his professed and complete definition of 
tragedy. 1 should add, that Aristotle gives a further 
explanation of the terms, beginning, middle, and 
end, which the author of the Rambler hath turned 
into English, but in so doing, he hath inexcusably 
turned them out of their original sense as well as 
language; as any curious critic may be convuiced 
of, who compares them with Aristotle's words in the 
eighth chapter of the Poetics. 

Of the poetic diction of the Sanuon Aganittet I 
have already spoken in general; to particidarise 
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pasfltees of striking beauty would draw ne bio too 
great length; at the same time, not to pass over so 
pieasmg a part of my undertaking in absolute si- 
lence, I will give the following reply of Samson to 
the Chorus — 

Wherever foaotain or fresh current flowM 
Against the eastern my, translooent, pnre 
With touch SQtheveal of Heaven's fic»ry rod, 
I drank, from the dear milk j juke allaying 
Tbiret, and refresh'd; nor envy'd them the grape 
Whose heads that turbulent liquor fills with fumes. 

Of the character I may say in few words, that 
Samson possesses all the terrific majesty of Pro- 
metheus chained, the mysterious distress of (Edipus, 
and the pitiable wretchedness of Philoctetes. His 
properties, like those of the first, are something 
above human; his misfortunes, like those of the se- 
cond, are derivable from the displeasure of Heaven, 
and involved in oracles ; his condition like that of 
the last, is the most abject, which human nature can 
be reduced to firom a state of dignity and splendour. 

Of the catastrophe there remains only to remark, 
that it is of unparalleled majesty and terror. 



NUMBER LXXVII. 



Dr. Samuel Jobksok, in his life of Rowe, pro- 
nounces of * The Fair Penitent y that it is one of the 
most pleasing tragedies on the stage, where it still 
keeps its turns of appearing, and probably will long 
keep them, for that there is scarcely any work of any 
poet at once so interesting by the fable, and so de- 
n^htful by the language. The sto'ry,^ he observes, 
* IS domestic, and therefore easily received by 'the 
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iawgwiifim, and wtmiUrtfd to common life; Ike 
dioUcMi is «xqmaitely httrmonieos, and soft or sprightf 
Iv as oecasion requires/ Few people, I believe, wili 
Irak this ckaiacter of tbe JRstr PeuUttU too la¥ish 
on the score of commendatioii; the high degree of 
pablic favour in which this tragedy has long stood, 
has ever attracted the best performers in its display. 
As there is no drama more frequently exhibited, or 
more generally read, I propose to give it a fair and 
impartial examination, jointly with the more unknown 
and less popular tragedy from which it is derived. 

The Fair Fetdtent is in fable and character so 
closely copied from the Fatal Dowry y that it is im- 
pfluisible not to take that tragedy along with it; and 
It is matter of some surprise to me that Rowe should 
have made no acknowledgment of his imitation 
either in his dedication or prologue, or any where 
else that I am apprised of. 

This tragedy of the Fatal Dowry was the joint 
production of Massinger and Nathaniel Field; it 
takes a wider compass of fable than the Fair Penitent, 
by which means it presents a very affecting scene at 
the opening, which discovers young Charalois at- 
tended by his friend Romont, waiting with a petition 
in his hand to be presented to the judges, when they 
shall meet, praying the release of his dead father's 
body, which had been seized by his creditors, and 
detained in their hands for debts he had incurred in 
the public service, as field-marshal of the armies of 
Burgundy. Massinger, to whose share this part of 
the tragedy devolved, has managed this pathetic in« 
troduction with consumiaale skill and great ex- 
pression of nature; a noble youth in the last state of 
worldly distress, reduced to the humiliating yet 
pious office of soliciting an unfeeling and unfriendly 
jadge to allow him to pay the ^emn rites of burial 
lo tbe remains of an illustrious father, who had 
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fesght his couhtry's battles ¥rith glory, and had to- 
crificed life and fortune in defence of an ui^rateful 
state, impresses the spectator's mind with pity and 
respect, which are felt through every passage of the 
play: one thing in particular strikes meat t£e open- 
ing of the scene, which is the long silence that the 
poet has artfuUj imposed upon his principal cha- 
racter (Charalois) who stands in mute sorrow with 
his petition in his hand, whilst his friend Roroont, 
and his advocate Charmi, ur^e him to present him- 
self to the judges and soliat them in person: the 
judges now make their entrance, they stop upon the 
stase : they offer him the fairest opportunity for ten- 
dering his petition and soliciting his suit; Charalois 
remains fixed and speechless : Romont, who is all 
eagerness in his cau^e, presses him again and again — 

Now pat on year spirits— 
Now, Sir, lose not this offered means : their looks, 
Fix'd on yoa with a pitying earnestness, 
InTiie you to demand their furtheranoe 
To yonr good parpose. 

The judges point him out to each other ; they lament 
the misfortunes of his noble house; they observe. 

It is young Charalois 
Son to the Marshal, from whom he ioherila 
His fiune and rirtoes only. 

Romont, Hah ! Thej name you. 

Dulnw. His father died in prison two days since. 

RochfirU Yes, to the shame of this vngratefnl state 
That such a master in the art of war. 
So nobly and so highly meriting 
From this forgetful country, should, for want' 
Of means to satisfy his creditors 
The sum be toolc up for the general good. 
Meet with an end so infamous. 

RonumU Dare you ever hope for like opportunity ? 

It is in vain ; the opportunity passes pff, and Cha- 
ralois opens not his mouth, nor even silently tenders 
his petition. 
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I have^ upon a former occasioOy botli generally 
and particularly observed upon the effects of drama'* 
lie silence ; the stage cannot afford a more beautiful 
and touching instance than this before us : to say it 
is not inferior to the silence of Hamlet upon his first 
appearance^ would be saying too little in its favour, 
I have no doubt but Massinger had this very case 
El his thoughts, and I honour him no less for the 
imitating, than I should have done for striking ottt 
a silence so naturally and so delicately preserved. 
What could Charalois have uttered to give him that 
kkterest in the hearts of his spectators^ which their 
own conclusions during his sheeting silence have 
already impriessed ? No sooner are the judgeis gone^ 
than the ardent Romont again breaks forth — 

This obstinate spleea 
You think becomes ^oar sorrow, aod sorts well 
With yoar black suits. 

This is Hamlet nimself, his inh/ cloak, and customary 
suits of solemn black. The character of Charalois is 
thus fixed before he speaks ; the poet's art has given 
the prejudice that is to bear him in our affections 
through all the succeeding events of the fable ; and 
a striking contrast is established between the undis- 
ceming fiery zeal of Romont, and Charalois* fine 
sensibility and high-bom dignity of soul. 

A more methodical and regular dramatist would 
have stopped here, satisfied that the impression al- 
ready made was fully sufficient for all the purposes 
of his plot; but Massinger, according to the busy 
spirit of the stage for which he wrote, is not alarmed 
by a throng of incidents, and proceeds to open the 
court and discuss the pleadings on the stage : the 
advocate Charmi in a set harangue moves the judges 
for dispensing with the rigour of the law in favour of 
creditors, and for rescuing the Marshal's c(^pse out 
of their clutches ; he is brow-beaten and siieaoe4 by 
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the preaidmg jvdge, old Novall: the plea is thea 
taken up by the impetuous Romont, and urged with 
so much personal insolence, that he is arrested on 
the spot, put in charge of the officers of the court, 
and taken to prison. This is a Tery striking mode 
of introducing the set oration of Charatois : a son 
recounting the military achievements of a newly de- 
<;eased father, and imploring mercy from his credi- 
tors and the law towards his unburied remains, now 
claims the attention of the court, who had been hi- 
therto unmoved by the feeble formality of a hired 
{^leader, and the turbulent passion of an enraged 
soldier. Charalots' argument takes a middle cotlrs^ 
between both ; the pious feelings of a son, temper- 
ed by the modest manners of a gentleman : the ere* 
ditors however are implacable, Uie judge is hostile, 
and the law must take its course. 
Cttdkor. Tis the city's doctrine: 
We stand bound to niaiotain it. 
Charalou. Be constant in it ; 
And since yoa are as merciless in your natures, 
As base and mercenary in your means 
By which you get your wealth, I will not urge 
The court to take away one scruple from 
The right of their laws, or one good thought 
In you to mend your disposition with. 
I know there is no music in your ears 
So pleasing as the groans of men in prison. 
And that the tears ^f widows, and the cries 
Of famished orphans, are the feasts that take yoir^ 
That to be in your danger with more care 
Should.be avoided than infectious air. 
The loath'd embraces of diseased women, 
A flatterer's poison, or the loss of honour. 
Yet rather than my father's reverend dust 
Shall want a plaee in that fair monument. 
In which our noble ancestors lie entombed. 
Before the court I offer up myself 
A prisoner for it : load me with tbos6 irons 
That have worn out his life ; in my best ^treitgtlt 
rU run to tjie encounter of cold buiiger. 
And choose ray dwelling where no sun U«re6-enlcr» 
So he may be released. 
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There was yet anotlier incident^ which the poet's 
passion for busmess and speetacle induced Inm to 
avail himself of, viz. the funeral of the Marshal ; this 
he displays on the stage, with a train of captains and 
soldiers roUowing the body of their general : Chara- 
lois and Romont, under custody of &eir gaolers ap* 
pear as chief mourners, and a party of creditors are 
concerned in the group. 

After this solemnity is dispatched, the poet pro^ 
ceeds to develop the amiable generosi^ of old Roch- 
fort, ^o, being touched witti the gallant spirit of 
Romont, and still more penetrated with the filial 
piety of young Charalois, delivers them both from 
imprisonment and distress, by discharging the debts 
of the Marshal and dismissing the creditors : this 
also passes before the eyes of the spectators. Before 
Charalois has given full expression to his gratitude 
for this extraordinary benefaction, Rochfort follows 
it with a farther act of bounty, which he introduces 
in the style of a request — ' 

Call in my daughter — Still I have a suit to you. 
Would you requite me — 
This 18 my only child. 

Beaumelle, Rochfort's daughter, is presented to Cha- 
ralois ; the scene is hiorried on with a precipitation 
almost without example : Charalois asks the lady, 

Fair Beaumelle, can you lore me ? 

Beaumelk, Yes, my lord. 

CkaraUnt, You need not question me if I can yoo : 
You are the fairest virgin in jDijon, 
And Rodifort is your father. 

The match is agreed upon as soon as proposed, and 
Rochfort hastens away to prepare the celebration. 

In this cluster of incidents I must not fail to re- 
mark, that the poet introduces young Novall upon 
the scene, in the very moment when the short dia- 
logue above quoted was passing: this Novall had 
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before been exhibited as a suitor to Beaumelle, and 
bis vain frivolous character had been displayed in a 
very ridiculous and contemptible light; he is now 
again introduced to be a witness of his own disap- 
pointmenty and his only observation upon it is-^ 
WhaVs this cAangc?— Upon the exit of the father 
however he addresses himself to the lady, and her 
reply gives the alarming hint, that makes discovery 
of the fat2^1 turn which the plot is now about to take; 
for when Novall, turning aside to Beaumelle, by one 
word — Mistress ! — conveys the reproach of in con? 
^tancy, she replies, 

Ob, Servant ! Victae strengthen me ! 
Thy presence blows round my affection's vane : 
You will undo me if you speak again. fait. 

Young Novall is left on the scene with certain fol- 
lowers and dependants, which hang upon his fortune, 
one of which (Pontalier by name) a man under deep 
obligations to him, yet of an honest nature, advises 
him to an honourable renunciation of all farther 
hopes or attempts to avail himself of the affections 
of Beaumelle— 

Though yon have sav'd my life, 

RescuM me often from my wants, I must not 

Wink at your follies, that will ruin yon. 

Yon know my blunt way, and my love to truth : 

Forsake the pursuit of this lady's honour. 

Now you do see her made another man's. 

This honourable advice is rejected with contempt: 
Novall, in whose mean bosom there does not seem 
a trace of virtue, avows a determined perseverance ; 
and the poet having in this hasty manner completed 
these inauspicious nuptials, closes the second act qf 
his tragedy. 
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NUMBER LXXVIII. 



We have now expended two entire acta of The Fatal 
Dowry, in advancing to that period in the fable, at 
which the tragedy of The Fair Penitent opens. If 
the author of this tragedy thought it necessary to 
contract Massinger*s plot, and found one upon it of 
a more regular construction, I know not how he could 
do this any otherwise, than by taking up the story at 
the point where we have now left it, and throwing 
the antecedent matter into narration ; and though 
these two prefatory acts are full of very affecting in- 
cidents, yet the pathos which properly appertains to 
the plot, and. conduces to the catastrophe of the tra* 
gedy, does not in strictness take place before the 
event of the marriage. No critic will say that the 
pleadings before the judges, the interference of the 
creditors, the distresses of Charalois, or the funeral 
of the Marshal, are necessary parts of the drama ; 
at the same time no reader will deny (and neither 
could Rowe himself overlook) the effect of these in- 
cidents : he could not fail to foresee that he was to 
sacrifice very much of the interest of his fable, when 
he was to throw that upon narration, which his x)ri- 
ginal had given in spectacle ; and the loss was more 
enhanced by falling upon the hero of the drama ; 
for who that compares Charalois, at the end of the 
second act of Massinger's, with Rowe's Altamont at 
the opening scene of The Fair Fenitent, can doubt 
which character has most interest with the specta- 
tors ? We have seen the former in all the most ami- 
able offices which filial piety could perform; endur- 
ing insults from his inveterate opjnressors, and volun- 
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tarily sarrendering himself to a prison to ransopa the 
dead body of his father from unrelentiug creditors. 
Altamont presents himself before us in his wedding- 
suit, in the splendour of fortune, and at the summit 
of happiness: he greets us with a burst of exulta- 
tion — 

Let this anspicrons day be ^Tersacired, 
No mourning, no misfortunes happen on it ; 
Let it be mark'd for triumphs and rejoicings I 
Let happy lovers ever make it holy. 
Choose it to bless their hopes aud crown their wishes > 
This happy day, that gives me my Calista ! 

The rest of the scene is employed by him and Ho- 
ratio alternately in recounting the benefits conferred 
upon them by the generous Sciolto ; and the very 
same incident of the seizure of his father's corpse by 
the creditors, and his redemption of it, is recited by 
Horatio — 

When his hard creditors, 
Urg'd and assisted by Lothario's father 
(Foe to thy house and rival of their greatness), 
By sentence of the cruel law forbade 
\ His venerable corpse to rest in earth. 

Thou gav'st thyself a ransom for his bones ; 

With piety uncommon didst give up 

Thy hopeful youth to slaves who ne'er knew mercy. 

It is not however within the reach of this, or any 
other description, to place Altamont in that interest- . 
ing and amiable light, as circumstances have already 
placed Charalois; the happy and exulting bride- 
groom may be an object of our congratulation, but 
the yiilUous and suffering Charalois engages our 
pity, love, and admiration. If Rowe would have 
has audience credit Altamont for that filial piety, 
which marks the character he copied from, it was a^ 
small oversight to put the following expression into 
his mouth — • 

Ob, great Sciolto ! Ob, my more tban father ! 
r2 
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A closer attention to character would have reminded 
him that it was possible for Altamont to express his 
gratitude to Sciolto, Without setting him above a fa- 
mer, to whose memory he had paid such devotion. 

From this contraction of his plot, by the defalca* 
tion of so many pathetic incidents, it became impos- 
sible for the author of the Fair Penitent to make his 
Altamont the hero of his tragedy, and the leading 
part is taken from him by Horatio, and even by Lo- 
thario throughout the drama. There are several 
other reasons which concur to sink Altamont upon 
the comparison with Charalois, the chief of which 
arises from the captivating colours in which Rowe 
has painted his libertine: on the contrary, Mas- 
singer gives a contemptible picture of his young 
Novall; he makes him not only vicious, but ridicu- 
lous; in foppery and impertinence he is the counter- 
part of Shs^speare's Osrick ; vain-glorious, purse- 
proud, and overbearing amongst his dependants ; a 
spiritless poltroon in his interview with Romont. 
Lothario (as Johnson observes) ^ with gaiety which 
cannot be hated, and bravery which cannot be de- 
spised, retains too much of the spectator's kindness/ 
His high spirit, brilliant qualities, and fine person, 
are so described, as to put us in danger of false im- 
pressions in his favour, and to set the passions in 
opposition to the moral of the piece : I suspect that 
the gallantry of Lothario makes more advocates for 
Calista than she ought to have. There is another 
consideration, which operates against Altamont, and 
it is an indelicacy in his character, which the poet 
should have provided against: he marries Calista 
with the full persuasion of her being averse to the 
match ; in his first meeting with Sciolto he says — 

Oh ! could I hope there was one thought of Altamont^ 
One kind rememhrance in Calista's breast — 
1 found her cold 
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As a dead lover*! statue on hh tomb ; 

A rising storm of passion shook her breast. 

Her eyes a piteous shower of tears let fall. 

And then she sighM as if her heart were breaking. 

With all the tenderest eloqoence of love 

I begg'd to be a sharer in her grief; 

fiat she, with looks averse and eyes that froze me. 

Sadly replied, her sorrows were her own. 

Nor in a father's power to dispose of. 

I am aware that Sciolto attempts to parry these 
facts, by au interpretation too gross and unbecoming 
for a father's character, and only fit for the lips of a 
Lothario ; but yet it is not in nature to suppose that 
Altamont coula mistake such symptoms, and it fixes 
a .meanness upon him which prevails against his cha- 
racter throughout the play. Nothing of this sort 
could be discovered by Massinger's bridegroom, for 
the ceremony was agreed upon and performed at the 
very first interview of the parties ; Beaumelle gave 
a full and unreserved assent, and though her cha* 
racter suffers on the score of hypocrisy on that ac- 
count, yet Charalois is saved by it : less hy{)ocrisy 
appears in Calista, but her's is tide deeper guilt, be- 
cause she was already dishonoured by Lothario, and 
Beaumelie*s coquetry with Novall had not yet reached 
the length of criminality. Add to this, that AltjR- 
jQont appears in the contemptible light of a suitor, 
whom Calista had apprized of her aversion, and to 
whom she had done a deliberieite act of dishonour, 
though his person and character must have been 
long known to her.* -The case is far otherwise be- 
tween' Charalois and'^Beaumelle, who never met be- 
fore, and every care is taken by the poet to save his 
hero from such a deliberate injury, as might convey 
contempt; with this view the marriage is precipi- 
tated ; nothing is allowed to pass that might open 
the character of Charalois to Beaumelle : she is hur- 
ried into an assignation with Novall immediately 
R 3 
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upon her marrii^e; eTery art of seduction is em- 
ployed by her confidante iBellaperte, and Aymer the 
parasite of Novall, to make this meeting criminal ; 
she falls the victim of passion, and when detection 
brings her to a sense of her guilt, she makes this 
penitent and pathetic appeal to Charalois — 
Oh my fate! 
^at never would consent that I should see 
How worthy thou wert both of love and duty 
Before I lost you ; and my misery made 

The dass in which I now behold your virtue 

With justice therefore you may cut me off. 
And from your memory wash the remembrance . 
That e'er 1 was ; like to some vicious purpose. 
Which in your better judgment you repent of, 
And study to forget — 

Yet you shall find, 

Tho* I was bold enough to be a stmmpet, 
I dare not jet live one : let those fam'd matrons, 
» That are canonized worthy of our sex. 
Transcend me in their sanctity of life, 
I yet will equal them in dying nobly. 
Ambitious of no honour after life, 
But that, when I am dead, yon will forgive me. 

Compare this with the conduct of Calista, and then 
decide which frail fair-one has the better title to the 
appellation of a Penitent, and which drama conveys 
the better moral by its catastrophe. 

There is indeed a grossness in the older poet, 
which his more modern imitator has refined ; but he 
has only sweetened the poison, not removed its 
venom ; nay, by how much more palatable he has 
made it, so much, more pernicious it is become in 
his tempting sparkling cup, than in the coarse de- 
terring dose of Massinger. 

Rowe has no doubt greatly outstepped his original 

•in the striking character of Lothario^ who leaves 

Noyall as*far behind him as Charalois does Alta- 

•mont: it is admitted then that Calista has as good a 

plea as any wanton could wish, to urge for her cri- 
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minality with Lothario, and the poet has not spared 
the ear of modesty in his exaggerated description of 
the guilty scene; every luxurious image, that his 
inflamed imagination could crowd into the glowing 
rhapsody, is Siere to be found, and the whole is re- 
cited in numbers so flowing and harmonious, that 
they not only arrest the passions, but the memory 
also, and perhaps have been, and still can be, as ge- 
nerally repeated as any passage in English poetry. 
Massinger« with less elegance, but not with less re- ' 
gard to decency, suflers the guilty act to pass within 
the course of his drama ; the greater refinement of 
manners in Rowe's day did not allow of this, and he 
anticipated the incident ; but when he revived the 
recollection of it by such a studied description, he 
plainly shewed that it was not from moral principle 
that he omitted it; and if he has presented his he- 
-roine to the spectators with more immediate deli- 
cacy, during the compass of the play, he has at the 
same time given her greater depravity of mind; her 
manners may be more refined, but her principle is 
fouler than 6eaumelle*s. Calista, who yielded to 
the gallant gay Lothario, hot with the Tuscan grape, 
might perhaps have disdained a lover who addressed 
her in the holiday language which Novall uses to 
Beaumelle — 

Best day to nature's curiosity ! 
Star of Dijon, the lustre of all France ! 
Perpetual Spring dwell on thy rosy cheeks, 
Whose breath is perfume to our continent ', 
See Flora trimm'd in her varieties ! — 
No Autumn, nor no Age ever approach 
This heavenly piece, which Nature having wrought. 
She lost her needle, and did then despair 
Ever to work so lively and so fur. 

The letter of Calista (which brings about the disco- 
very by the poor expedient of Lothario's dropping it 
and Horatio*s finding it) has not even the merit of 
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being characteristically wicked, and is, both in its 
matter and mode, below tragedy. It is Lotharios 
cruelty has determined her to yield a perfect obedience 
to her father^ and give her hand to Altamonty in spite 
of her weakness for the false Lothario. — If the lady 
had given her perfect obedience its true denomina- 
tion, she had called it a most dishonourable com- 
pliance; and if we may take Lothario's word (who 
seems full correct enough in describing facts and 
larticulars), she had not much cause to complain of 
is being false ; for he tells Rossano — 

I lik'd her, would ba^e marry'd her. 
Bat that it pleas'd her father to refuse met 
To make this honourable fool her husbimd. 

It appears by tliis that Lothario had not heenfidse 
to her in ^ the article of marriage, though he might 
have been cruel to her on the score of passion, which 
indeed is confest on his part with as much cold in- 
difference, as the most barefaced avowal could ex- 
press. — ^But to return to the letter : she proceeds to 
tell him — * that she could almost wish she had that 
heart, and that honour to bestow with it which he 
has robbed her of.' — But, lest this half wish should 
startle him, she adds — ' But oh ! I fear, could I re- 
trieve them, I should again be undone by the top 
faithless, yet too lovely Lothario.' — This must be 
owned as full a reason as she could give, why she 
should only almost wish for her lost honour, when 
she would make such a use of it, if she had it again 
at her disposal. And yet the very next paragraph 
throws every thing into contradiction, for she tells 
him — ^ this is the last weakness of her pen, and to- 
morrow shall be the last in which she will indulge 
her eyes.' If she CQuld keep to that resolution, I 
must think the recovery of her innocence would 
have been worth a whole wish, and many a wish ; 
unless we are to suppose she was so devoted to 
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guilt, that she could take deh'ght in reflecting upon 
it : this is a state of deprayity, which human nature 
hardly ever attains, and seems peculiar to Calista. 
She now grows very humble, and concludes in a 
style well suited to her humility — * Lucilla shall con- 
duct you, if you are kind enough to let me see you ; 
It shall be the last trouble you shall meet with from 
— ^the lost Cahsta/ 

It was very ill done of Horatio's curiosity to read 
this letter, and I must ever regret that he has so un*^ 
handsomely exposed a lady's private correspondence 
to the world. 



NUMBER LXXIX. 



Though the part which Horatio takes in the busi- 
ness of the drama, is exactly that which falls to the 
share of Romont in the Fatal Dowry , yet their cha- 
racters are of a very different cast; for as Rowe 
had bestowed the fire and impetuosity of Romont 
upon his Lothario, it was a very judicious opposition 
to contrast it with the cool deliberate courage of the 
sententious Horatio, the friend and brother-in-law 
of Altamont. 

When Horatio has read Calista's letter, which 
Lothario had dropped (an accident which more fre- 
quently happens to gentlemen in comedies than in 
tragedies), he falls into a very long meditation, and 
closes it with putting this question to himself : 

What if I give this paper to her. father? 
It follows that his justice dooms her dead, 
And breaks his heart with sorrow ; hard return 
For all the good his hand has heap*d on us \ 
Hold, let me take a moment's thought*- 
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At tiiis nlom^nt he is interrupted in his reflections by 
the presence of Lavinia, whose tender solicitude 
fills up the remaining part of the dialogue, and con- 
cludes the act with<>ut any decisive resolution on the 
part of Horatio; an incident well contrived, and 
introduced with much dramatic skill and effect: 
though pressed by his wife to disclose the cause of 
his uneasiness, he does not impart to her the fatal 
discovery he has made ; this also is well in charac- 
ter. Upon his next entrance he has withdrawn 
himself from the company, and being alone, resumes 
his meditation — 

What, if, while all are here intent on revelling, 
I privately went forth and sought Lothario ? 
This letter may be forg'd ; perhaps the wantonness 
Of his vain yonth to stain a lady's fame ', 
Perhaps his malice to distarb my friend. 
Oh ! no, my heart forebodes it must be true. 
Methought e'en now I mark'd the starts of guilt 
That shook her soul, tho' damn'd dissimulation 
Screened her dark thoughts, and set to public view 
A specious face of innocence and beauty. 

This soliloquy is succeeded by the much-admired 
and striking scene between him and Lothario ; rigid 
criticism might wish to abridge some of the senten- 
tious declamatory speeches of Horatio, and shorten 
the dialogue to quicken the effect; but the moral 
sentiment and harmonious versification are much too 
charming to be treated as intruders, and the author 
has also struck upon a natural expedient for pro- 
longing the dialogue, without any violence to pro- 
bability, by the interposition of Rossano, who acts 
as a mediator between the hostile parties. This' 
interposition is farther necessary to prevent a de- 
cisive rencounter, for which the fable is not ripe ; 
neither would it be proper for Horatio to anticipate 
the revenge, which is reserved for Altamont: the 
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altercation, therefore, closes with a challenge from 
Lothario — 

West of the town a mile, amongst the rocks. 
Two hours ere noon to-morrow I expect thee ; 
Thy single hand to mine. 

The place of meeting is not well ascertained, and the 
time is too long deferred for strict probability ; there 
are, however, certain things in all dramas, which 
must not be too rigidly insisted upon, and, provided 
no extraordinary violence is done to reason and com- 
mon sense, the candid critic ought to let them pass : 
this I take to be a case in point ; and though Hora- 
tio's cool courage and ready presence of mind are 
not just the qualities to reconcile us to such an over- 
sight, yet I see no reason to be severe upon the in- 
cident, which is followed by his immediate recol- 
lection — 

Two hours ere noon to-monow ! Hah ! Ere that 
He sees Calista. — Oh ! unthinking fool ! 
What if I urg'd her with the crime and danger ? 
If any spark from Heav'n remain unquenchM 
Within her breast, my breath perhaps may wake it. 
Could I but prosper there, I would not doubt 
My combat with that loud vain-glorious boaster. 

Whether this be a measure altogether in character 
with a man of Horatio's good sense and discretion, 
I must own is matter of doubt with me. I think 
he appears fully satisfied of her actual criminality; 
and in that case it would be more natural for him to 
lay his measures for intercepting Lothario, and pre- 
venting the assignation, than to try his rhetoric in the 
present crisis upon the agitated mind of Calista. As 
It has justly occurred to him, that he has been over- 
reached by Lothario in the postponement of the 
duel, the measure I suggest would naturally tend to 
hasten that rencounter. Now, though the business 
of the drama may require an explanation between 
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Horatio and Calista, whereupon to ground an occa* 
sion for his interesting quarrel with Altamont, yet I 
do not see any necessity to make that a premedi- 
tated explanation, nor to sacrifice character by a mea- 
sure that is inconsistent with the better judgment of 
Horatio. The poet, however, has decreed it other- 
wise, and a deUberate interview with Calista and Ho- 
ratio accordingly takes place. This, although intro- 
duced with a solemn invocation on his part, is very 
clumsily conducted — 

Teach me, sooie Power ! Uiat happy art of speech 
To dress inj purpose up in gracious word«. 
Such as may softly steal upon her soul. 
And never waken the tempestuous passions. 

Who can expect, after this preparation^ to hear 
Horatio thus break his secret to Calista? 

Lothario and Caluta ! — Thus they join 

Two names which Heay'n decreed should never meet. 

Hence have the talkers of this populous city 

A shameful tale |o tell for public sport. 

Of an unhappy beauty, a false fair-one, . 

Who plighted to a noble youth her faith, 

When she had giv'n her honour tp a ^irretch. 

This I hold tp be totally out of nature ; first, because 
it is a palpable departure from his resolution to use 
gracious uords ; next, because it has a certain ten- 
dency to produce rage and not repentance; and 
thirdly, because it is foundefd in exaggeration and 
falsehood; for how is he warranted to say that the 
story is the public talk and sport of the city? If it 
were so, what can this interference avail? why seek 
this interview? 

Why come to tell her how she might be happy ? 
To soothe the secret i^guish of her soul t 
To comfort that fair mourner, that fprlorn one. 
And teach her qteps to know the paihs of peace 1 

$ro judge of nature will thinly \ie take? the means to 
■ her. into the paths, qf piace^ by hurrying hef tid' 
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jthe very, brink of desperation. I need not enlarge 
upon this observation, and shall therefore only re- 
mark, that the scene breaks up, as might be ex- 
pected, with the following proof of her penitence, 
and his success in persuasion—^ 

Henceforth} thoa officious fool, 
Meddle no more, nor dare, e'en on thy life. 
To )i»reathe an accent that roaj touch my virtue : 
I am myself the guardian of my honour. 
And will not bear so insolent a monitor. 

Let us now inquire how Romont (the Horatio of 
Massinger) conducts this incident, a character from 
whom less discretion is to be expected than from his 
philosophical successor. Romont himself discovers 
Beaumelle and Novall engaged in the most wanton 
familiarities, and, with a warmth suitable to his zeal, 
breaks up the amorous conference by driving Novall 
off the scene with ineffable contempt: he then ap- 
plies himself to the lady, and with a very natural 
and manly spirit says, 



1 respect you 

Not for yourself, but in remembrance of 

Who is your father, and whose wife you now are* 

She replies to him with contempt and ridicule: he 
resumes the same characteristic strain he set out with, 
and proceeds — 

My intents, 
Madam, deserve not this ', nor do I stay 
Tqbe the ivhetstone of your wit : preserve it 
To spend on such as know how to admire 
Such coloured stufiP. In me there is now speaks to yon 
As true a friend and servant to your honour. 
And one that will with as much hazard guard it, . 
As ever man did goodness. But then, lady. 
You must endeavour, not alone to be. 
But to appear worthy such love and service. 

We have just now heard Horatio reproach Calista 
irith the reports that were circulated against he?^^ re» 

XXXIX. ■ '15 • 
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putation; let as compare it with wbat Romont says 
upon the same subject — 

Bat yet be careful 
Detraction's a bold monster, and fears not 
To wound the fame of ^noes» If it find 
Bot any blemish in their lives to work on. 
But nl be plainer with you : had the people 
Been learnt to speak but what eren now I saw. 
Their malice out of that would raise an engine 
To overthrow your honour. In my sight. 
With yonder painted fool I frighted fiom you, 
Xon as'd familiarity beyond 
A modest entertainment : you embraced him 
With too much ardour for a stranger, and 
Met him with kisses neither chaste nor comely : 
But learn you to forget him, as 1 will 
Your bounties to him ; you will find it safer 
Rather to be uncourtly than immodest. 

What avails it to attempt drawing a comparison be- 
tween this conduct and that of Horatio's, where no 
comparison is to be made? I leave it to the reader, 
and decline a task at once so unnecessary and un- 
grateful. 

When Homont finds no impression is to be made 
upon Beaumelle, he meets her father, and imme- 
diately falls into the same reflection that Horatio 
had struck upon — 

Her father!— Hah I 
How i( I break this to himi ^ Sure it cannot 
Meet with an ill construction. His wisdom. 
Made powerful by the authority of a father. 
Will warrant and give privilege to his counsels. 
It shall be so. 

If this step needs excuse, the reader will consider 
that it is a step of prevention. The experiment, 
however, fails, and he is rebuffed with some asperity 
by Rochfort; this draws on a scene between him 
and Charalois, which, as it is too long to transcribe, 
so it is throughout too excellent to extract any part 
from it. I can only express my surprise that die 
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author of Thi Fair Penitenty with this scene before 
him, could conduct his interview between Altamont 
and Horatio upon a plan so widely different and so 
much inferior: I must suppose he thought it a strong 
incident to make Altamont give a blow to his friend, 
else he might have seen an interview carried on with 
infinitely more spirit, both of language and charac- 
ter, between Charalois and Romont, in circum- 
stances exactly similar, where no such violence was 
committed, or even meditated. Was it because 
Pierre had given a blow to Jaffier, that Altamont 
was to repeat the like indignity to Horatio, for a 
woman, of whose aversion he had proofs not to be 
mistaken? Charalois is a character at least as high 
and irritable as Altamont, and Romont is out of all 
comparison more rough and plain-spoken than Ho- 
ratio : Charalois might be deceived into an opinion 
of Beaumelle's affection for him ; Altamont could 
hot deceive himself into such a notion, and the lady 
had testified her dislike of him in the strongest 
terms, accompanied with symptoms which he him- 
self had described as indicating some rooted and 
concealed afSiction : could any solution be more na- 
tural than what Horatio gives ? Novall was a rival 
so contemptible, that Charalois could not, with any 
degree of probability, consider him as an object of 
his jealousy: it would have been a degradation of 
his character, had he yielded to such a suspicion : 
Lothario, on the contrary, was of all men livrag the 
most to be apprehended by a husband, let his con- 
fidence or vanity be ever so great. Rowe, in his 
attempt to surprise, has sacrificed nature and the 
truth of character for stage effect; Massinger, by 
preserving both nature and character, has conducted 
his friends through an angry altercation with infi- 
nitely more spirit, more pathos, and more dramatic 
effect, and yet dismissed them with the following 
s 2 
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animated and affecting speech from Chaiabis tobii 
friend : 

Thou'rt not my friend ; 
Or being so, thou*Tt mad. I must not bay 
Thy friendship at thii rate. Had I ^ast cause 
Thoa know'st I durst pursue such injury 
Thro* fire, air, water, earth, nay, were they all 
Shuffled again to chaos ; but there's none. 
Thy skill, Romont, consists in camps, not courts; 
Farewell, uncivil man ! let's meet no more : 
Here our long web of friendship I untwist. 
Shall I go whine, walk pale, and lock my wife 
For nothing from her birth's free liberty. 
That open'd mine to me ? Yes ; Jf I do. 
The name of cuckold then dog me with scoiii : 
I am a Frenchman, no Italian born. [Exit, 

It is plain that Altamont at least was an exception 
to this remark upon Italian husbands. I shall pur- 
sue this comparison no farther, nor offer any other 
remark upon the incident of the blow given by Al- 
tamont, except with regard to Horatio's conduct upon 
receiving it; he draws his sword, and immediately 
suspends resentment upon the following motive : 
Yet hold I By heav'n, his father's In his face 1 
Spite of my wrongs, my heart runs o'er with tenderness^ 
And I could rather die nlyself than hurt him. 

We must suppose it was the martial attitude that 
Altamont had put himself i^ito, which brought the 
resemblance of his father so strongly to the obser- 
vation of Horatio, otherwise it was a very unnatural 
moment to recollect it in, when he had just received 
the deepest insult one man can give to another ; it 
is however worth a remark, that this father of Alta- 
mont should act on both sides, and yet miscarry ia 
his mediation ; for it is but a few passages before 
that Altamont says to Horatio, 

Thou wert my father's friend ; he lov'd thee well ; 

A venerable mark of him 

Hangs round thee, and prptects thee from my vengeance* 

I cannot, dare not, lift ray sword against thee. 
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What this mark was is left to conjecture ; but it is 
^lain it was as seasonable for Horatio's rescue at this 
moment, as it was for Altamont a few moments after, 
who had certainly overlooked it when he struck the 
very friend against whom he could not, dared not 
Uft his sword. 

When Lavinia's entrance had parted Altamont 
and Horatio, her husband complains to her of the 
ingratitude with which he has been treated, and 
•says — 

He who was all to me, child, brother, friend, 
With barbarous, bloody malice, sought my life. 

These are very extraordinary terms for a man like 
Horatio to use, and seem to convey a charge very 
unfit for him to make, and of a very different nature 
from the hasty insult he had received ; in fact it ap- 
pears as if the blow had totally reversed his charac- 
ter, for the resolution he takes in consequence of this 
personal affront, is just such a one as would be only 
taken by the man who dared not to resent it — 

From Genoa, from falsehood and inconstancy. 
To some more honest distant clime we*ll go ; 
Nor will 1 be beholden to my country 
For aught but thee, the partner of my flight 

That Horatio's heroism did not consist in the ready 
forgiveness of injuries, is evident from the obstinate 
suUenness with which he rejects the penitent apolo* 
gies of Altamont in the farther progress of the plav ; 
I am at a loss therefore to know what colour the 
poet meant to give his character by disposing him to 
quit his country with this insult unatoned for, and 
the additional stigma upon him of running away from 
his appointment' with Lothario for the next morning 
amongst the rocks. Had he meant to bring him ott 
upon the repugnance he felt of resenting any injury 
against the son of a father, whose image was so visi- 
ble in his face, that his 'heart ran o'er with fondness 
s3 
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in spite of his wrongs, and he could rather die than 
hurt him ;' surely that image would have interceded 
no less powerfully for him, when, penetrated witii 
remorse, he intercedes for pity and forgiveness, and 
even faints at his feet with agony at his unrelenting 
obduracy : it would be unfair to supoose he was more 
yke his father when he had dealt him an insulting 
blow, than when he was atoning for an injury by the 
most ample satisfaction and submission. 

This is the Ught in which the conduct of Horatio 
strikes me ; if I am wrong, I owe an atonement to 
the manes of an elegant poet, which, upon convic- 
tion of my error, I will study to pay in the fullest 
manner I am able. 

It now remains only to say a few words upon the 
catastrophe, in which the author varies from his 
original, by making Calista destroy herself with a 
dagger, put into her hand for that purpose by her 
father. If I am to moralize upon this proceeding of 
Sciolto, I know full well the incident cannot bear up 
against it : a Roman father would stand the discus- 
sion better than a Christian one ; and I also know 
that the most natural expedient is unluckily a most 
undramatic one ; yet the poet did not totally over- 
look it, for he makes Sciolto's first thought turn 
upon a convent, if I rightly understand the following 
passage — 

Hence from my wght ! thy father cannot bear thee: , 
Fly with thy infamy to some dark cell. 
Where, on the confines of eternal night, 
Moorning, .misfortunes, cares, and anguish, dwell ; 
Where ugly Shame hides her opprobrious head. 
And Death and Hell detested rale maintain ; 
There howl out the remainder of thy life. 
And wish thy name may be no more remembered. 

Whilst I am transcribing these lines a doubt strikes 
me that I have misinterpreted them, and yet Calts-o 
ta's answer seems to point to the meaning I had 
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"Bu^ested; perhaps, however^ they are mer&raviogil 
in fine numbers without any determinate idea; what- 
ever they may be, it is clear they do not go to the 
length of death : he tells Altamont^ as soon as she 
is departed — 

I wo' not kill her ; 
Yet by the ruin she has brought upon us, 
The common infamy that brands us both,. 
She sha' not 'scape. 

He seems in this moment to have formed the reso^ 
lution, which he afterward puts into execution ; he 
prompts her to self-murder, and arms her for the 
act : this may save the spectators a sight too shock- 
ing to behold, but does it convey less horror to the 
hearty than if he had put her to death with his own 
hand ? A father killing his child for incontinence 
with the man whom he had not permitted to marry 
her, when he solicited his consent, is an act too 
monstrous to reflect upon : is that father less a 
monster, who, deliberately and after full reflection, 
^Uts a dagger into her hand and bids her commit 
•self-murder? I should humbly conceive the latter 
act a degree in guilt beyond the former ; especially 
when I hear that father coolly demanding of his 
Victim, if she has reflected upon what may happen 
after death — 

Hast thou considered what may happen after it ? 
How thy account may stand, and what to answer ? 

A parent surely would turn that question upon his 
own heart, before he precipitated his unprepared 
child to so awful and uncertain an account : rage 
and instant revenge may find some plea: Sudden 
passion may transport even a father to lift . his hand 
against his own offspring ; but this act of Sciolto has^ 
no shelter but in heathen authority — 

'Tis justly thought, and worthy of that spirit, 
That dwelt in ancient Latian breasts, when Rome 
Was mistress of the world* 
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Did ever poetxy beguile a man into such an allusion ? 
And to what does that {Mece of information tend, 
that Rome loas mistress of the world ? If lUs is hii«- 
man nature, it would almost tempt one to reply in 
Scioito's own words — 

I could curse nature. 
But it is no more like nature, than the following sen- 
timents of Calista are like the sentiments of a Pern- 
tent or a Christian : 

That I must die it is my only comfort. 
Death is the priTiiege of human nature, 
And lifi^ without it were not worth our talLing. 

And again, 

Yet HeaT'n, who knows our weak imperfect natures. 

How blind with passions, and how prone to evil. 

Makes not too strict inquiry for offences, 

But is aton'd by penitence and pmyer. 

Cheap recompense ! here 'twould not be receiT'd ; 

Nothing but blood can make the expiation. 

Such is the catastrophe of Rowe's Fair Penitent^ such 
is the representation he gives us of human nature, 
and such the moral of his tragedy. 

I shall conclude with an extract or two from the 
catastrophe of The Fatal Dowry ; and first, for the 
penitence of Beaumelle, I shall select only the follow- 
ing speech, addressed to her husband : 

I dare not move you 
To hear me speak. Tknow my fault is far 
Beyond qualification or excuse ', 
That 'tis not fit for me to hope, or you 
To think of mercy, only I presume 
To entreat you would be pleas'd to look upon 
My sorrow for it, and believe these tears 
Are the true children of my grief, and not 
A woman's cunning. 

I need not p,oint out the contrast between this and 
the quotations from Calista. It will require a longer 
extract to bring the conduct of Rochfort into com^ 
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parieon with that of Sciolto : the reader wiU bbaerve 
that Novall's delid body is dow on the scene, Chara- 
lois, Beaumelle, and Rochfort her father, are preBent. 
The charge of adultery is urged by Charalois, and 
appeal is made to the justice of Rochfort in the case. 

B4x:hfart, What answer makes the prisoner ? 

Beaumelle, I confess 
The fact I'm charg'd with, and yield myself 
Most miserably guilty. 

Rochfort. Heaven take mercy 
Upon your soul then ! It must leave your body — 
— Since that the politic law provides that servants^ 
To whose care we commit our goods shall die 
If they abuse our trust; what can we look for, 
To whose charge this most hopeful Lord gave up 
All he received from his brave ancestors. 
All he could leave to his posterity ? . 
His honour — Wicked woman, in whose safety 
All liis life's joys and comforts were lock'd up. 
Which thy lust, a thief, hath now stolen from him I 
Apd therefore 

Charalois. Stay, just Judge — May not what's lost 
By her one fault (for I am charitable 
And charge her not with many) be forgotten 
In her fair life hereafter. 

Rochfort. Never, Sir ! 
The wrong that's done to the chaste married bed. 
Repentant tears can never expiate : 
And be assur'd to pardon such a sin, 
Is an offence as great as to commit it. 

tn consequence of this the husband strikes her dead 
before her father's eyes j the act indeed is horrid ; 
even tragedy shrinks from it, and Nature with a fa- 
ther's voice instantly cries out — Is she dead then ? — 
And you have kilVd her? — Chalarois avows it, and 
pleads his sentence for the deed ; the revolting, ago- 
nzied parent breaks forth into one of the most pa- 
thetic, natural, and expressive lamentations that the 
JBnglish drama can produce — 

— Bat I pronounc*d it 

As a Judge only, and a iriend to justice, « 
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And, Maloas in defenoe of your wrong'd honour. 
Broke all the ties of nature, and cast oiF 
The love and soft affection of a father : 
I in your cause put on a scarlet robe 
Of red-dy'd cruelty ; but in return 
You have advanced for me no flag of mercy ; 
I looked on you as a wrong'd husband, but 
You cios*d your eyes against me as a father. 
Oh, Beaumelle ! Oh, my daughter ! — 

CharaUns, This is madness. 

Rochfort, Keep from me I — Could not one good thought 
rise op 
To tell you that she was my age's comfort. 
Begot by a weak man, and bom a woman. 
And could not therefore but partake of fruity 1 
Or wherefore did not thankfulness step forth 
To urge my many merits, which I may 
Object to you, since you prove ungrateful ? 
Flinty-hearted Charalois 1 

Charalou. Nature does prevail above your virtue. 

What conclusions can I draw from these comparative 
examples, which every reader would not anticipate? 
Is there a man, who has any feeling for real nature, 
dramatic character, moral sentiment, tragic pathos, 
or nervous diction, who can hesitate, even for a 
moment, where to hestow the palm ? 



NUMBER LXXX. 



I WAS some nights ago much entertained with aa 
excellent representation of Mr. Congreve'a comedy 
of The Double Dealer, When I reflected upon the 
youth of the author, and the merit of the play, I 
acknowledged the truth of what the late Dr. Samuel 
Johnson says, in his life of this poet, that, ' amongst 
all the efforts of early genius, which literary history 
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records^ I doubt whether any one can be produced, 
that more surpasses the common limits of nature than 
the plays of Congreve/ 

The author of this comedy, in his dedication, 
informs us, that he * designed the moral first, and 
to that moral invented the fable ;' and does not know 
that he has borrowed one hint of it any where. — 
*• I made the plot,' says he, * as strong as I could ; 
because it was single ; and I made it single, because 
I would avoid confusion, and was resolved to pre- 
serve the three unities of the drama/ As it is 
impossible not to give full credit to this assertion, I 
must consider the resemblance which many cip> 
cumstances in The Double Dealer bear to those in a 
comedy of Beaumont and Fletcher, entitled Cupid's 
RevengCf as a casual coincidence ; and I think the 
learned biographer, above quoted, has good reason 
to pronounce of Congreve^^ < that he is an original 
writer, whO' borrowed neither the models of his plot, 
nor the manner of his dialogue.' 

Mellafont, the nephew and heir of Lord Touch- 
wood, being engaged to Cynthia, daughter of Sir 
Paul Pliant, the traversing this match forms the 
object of the plot, on which this comedy of The 
Double Dealer is constructed ; the intrigue consists 
in the various artifices employed by Lady Touch- 
wood and her agents for that purpose. 

That the object is (as the author himself states it 
to be) singly this, will appear upon considering, that 
although the ruin of Mellafont's fortune is for a time 
effected by these contrivances, that are employed for 
traT.ersing his marriage, yet it is rather a measure of 
necessity and self-defence in Lady Touchwood, than 
of original design; it springs from the artifice of 
incident, and belongs more properly to the intrigue, 
than to the object of the plot. 
- The ipaking, or obstructing marriages, is the 
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common hinge pn which most comic fahles are 
contrived to turn ; but in this match of Mellafont^s^ 
which the author has taken for the ground-work of 
his ploty I must observe, that it would have been 
better to have given more interest to an event, which 
he has made the main object of the play : he has 
taken httle pains to recommend the parties to his. 
spectators, or to paint their mutual attachment with 
any warmth of colouring. Who will feel any con-* 
cern whether Mellafont marries Cynthia or not, if 
they themselves appear indifferent on the occasion^ 
and, upon the eve of their nuptials, converse in the 
following strain ? 

Mel, Yoa seem thoughtful, Cyntl^iat > 

Cyn. I ayp thinking, though marriage makes man and wife one 
flesh, it leaves them still two fools, and they become more coor* 
apicoous by settbg off one- another. 

MeL That's only when two fools meet, and their follies an 
opposed. 

Cjfti. Nay, I have known two wits meet, and by the opposition 
of their wit, render themselves as ridiculous as fools. 'Tis an old 
game we are going to pUiy at ; what think you of drawing stakes, 
and giving over in time 1 

Mel. No, hang it, that's not endeavouring to win, because it is 
possible we may lose — &c. &c. 

This sc<^ne, which proceeds throughout in the same 
strain, seen)s to confirm Dr. Johnson's remark, that 
* Copgreve formed a peculiar idea of comic excel- 
lence, which he supposed to consist in gay remarks 
and unexpected answers — that his scenes exhibit 
not much of humour, imagery, or passion ; his per-i* 
sonages are a kind of intellectual gladiators ; every 
sentence is to ward or strike; the contest of smartness 
is never intermitted; and his wit is a meteor, playing 
to and fro with alternate coruscations.' 

There is but one more interview between Cynthia 
and Mellafont, which is the opening of the fourth 
act, and this is of so flat and insipid a sort, as tq 
fee. with reason onutted in the representation; I think 
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therefore it may be justly observed, that this match, 
for the prevention of which artifices of so virulent 
and diabolical a nature are practised by Lady Touch- 
wood and the Doubk Dealer, is not pressed upon 
the feelings of the spectators in so mteresting a 
manner, as it should and might have been. 

Having remarked upon the object of the plot, I 
shall next consider the intrigue ; and, for this pur- 
pose, we must methodically trace the conduct of 
Lady Touchwood, who is the poet's chief engine, 
and that of her under-agent MaskwelL 

The scene lies in Lord Touchwood's house, but, 
whether in town or country, does not appear. Sir 
Paul Pliant, his lady and daughter, are naturally 
brought thither, upon the day preceding Cynthia's 
marriage, to adjust the settlement: Lord and Lady 
Froth, Careless, and Brisk, are visitors on the 
occasion; Mellafont and Maskwell are inmates; 
this disposition is as happy as can be devised. The 
incident, related by Mellafont to Careless, of the 
attempt upon him, made by Lady Touchwood, art- 
fully prepares us to expect every thing that revenge 
and passion can suggest for frustrating his happi- 
ness ; and it is judicious to represent Melli^ont 
incredulous as to the criminality of Maskwell's 
intercourse with Lady Touchwood ; for, if he had 
believed it upon Careless's suggestion, it would have 
made his blindness to the character of Maskwell 
not only weak (which in fact it is), but unnatural, 
and even guilty. 

Maskwell, in the first act; makes general promises 
to Lady Touchwood, that he will defeat Mellafont's 
match — * You shall possess, and ruin him too.' — ^The 
lady presses him to explain particulars ; he opens 
no other resource but that of possessing Lady Pliant 
with an idea that Mellafont is fond of her — * She must 
be thoroughly persuaded that Mellafont loves her/ 

XXXIX. T 
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-^So shallow a contrivance as this cannot escape the 
lady's penetration, and she naturally answers — ' I 
don't see what you can propose from so trifling a 
design ; for her first conversing with Mellafont will 
convince her of the contrary.' In fact, the author's 
P^ood sense was well aware how weak this expedient 
is, and it seems apphed to no other purpose than as 
an incident to help on the underplot, by bringing 
forward the comic efiect of Lady Pliant's character, 
and that of Sir Paul : Maskwell himself is so fairly 
gravelled by the observation, that he confesses he 

* does not depend upon it ;' but he observes, that 
' it will prepare something else, and gain him leisure 
to lay a stronger plot ; if I gain a little time,' says 
he, ' I shall not want contrivance.' 

In the second act this design upon Lady Pliant is 
played off, and Maskwell in an interview with Mel- 
lafont avows the plot, and says — ' to tell you the 
truth, I encouraged it for your diversion.' He pro- 
ceeds to say, that in order to gain the confidence of 
Lady Toucnwood, ' he had pretended to have been 
long secretly in love with Cynthia;' that thereby he 
had drawn forth ' the secrets of her heart,' and that 

* if he accomphshed her designs, she had engaged 
to put Cynthia with all her fortune into his power ;' 
he then discloses by soliloquy that his motive fiolr 
double dealing was founded in his passion for Cyn- 
thia, and observes that * the name of rival cuts all 
ties asunder, and is a general acquittance.' This 
proceeding is in nature, and is good comedy. 

The third act opens with a scene between Lord 
and Lady Touchwood, which is admirably conceived 
and executed with great spirit ; I question if there 
is any thing of the author superior to this dialogue. 
The design of alarming the jealousy and resentment 
of Lord Touchwood now appears to have originated 
with the lady, although IVlaskwell was privy to it, 
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and ' ready for a cue to come in and confirm aU, had 
there been occasion ;* he proposes to her to say that 
he was ' privy to Mellafont's design, but that he used 
his utmost endeavours to dissuade him from it ;' and 
on the credit he thinks to establish by this proof of 
his honour and honesty, he grounds another plot, 
which he keeps as his ultimate and most secret re- 
source, that * of cheating her (Lady Touchwood) at 
well as the rest.' He now reveals to Mellafont a 
criminal assignation with Lady Touchwood in her 
chamber at eight, and proposes to him to come and 
surprise them together, ' aiid then,' says he, * it will 
be hard if you cannot bring her to any conditions.' 
This appears to me to be a very dangerous expe- 
riment, and scarce within the bounds of nature and 
probability. If Maskwell, under cover of the pro- 
posal, had in view nothing more than the introduction 
of Mellafont into Lady Touchwood's bedchamber, 
there to put them together, and then to bring Lord 
Touchwood secretly upon them in the moment of 
their interview, his contrivance could not have been 
better laid for the purpose of confirming the impres- 
sion, which that lord had received against his ne- 
phew ; in which Maskwell had nothing more to do 
than to apprise the lady of his design, and she o^ 
course could have managed the interview to the pur- 
poses of the plot, and effectually have completed the 
ruin of Mellafont : this, it should seem, would have 
answered his object completely, for he would have 
risen upon the ruin of Mellafont, possessed himself 
of Lord Touchwood's favour, bound Lady Touch- 
wood to concealment of his villany, and been as able 
to lay his train for the possession of Cynthia, as by 
any other mode he could choose for obtaining her ; 
but if he put it to the issue of a surprise upon Lady 
Touchwood, when she was not prepared for the ma- 
nagement of that surprise, what was he to expect 
t2 
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from the introduction of Lord Touchwood, but dis-^ 
covery and defeat? Was it not natural to suppose 
Mellafont would seize the opportunity of reproach- 
ing her with her criminality with Maskwell ? It was 
for that very purpose he brings him thither : he tells 
him, ' it will be hard if he cannot then bring her to 
any conditions ;' — and if this was to pass under the 
terror of his reproaches, how could Maskwell set 
Lord Touchwood upon listening to their conversa- 
tion, and not apprehend for a consequence appa- 
rently so unavoidable ? He puts every thing to risk 
by proposing to Mellafont to conceal himself in Lady 
Touchwood's bedchamber, whilst she is in the closet; 
he then meets Lord Touchwood, appoints him to 
come to the lobby by the bedchamber in a quarter 
of an hour's time : he keeps his assignation with, the 
lady, Mellafont starts from his hiding-place, and 
Maskwell escapes, but soon returns, secretly intro- 
ducing Lord Touchwood to listen to the dialogue 
between his lady and nephew : she accidentally dis- 
covers him without his being seen by Mellafont, and 
turns that accidental discovery against Mellafont. 
What a combination of improbabilities is here for- 
tuitously thrown together to produce this lucky in- 
cident ! Could Maskwell reasonably presume upon 
a chance so beyond expectation? Every thing is 
made to turn upon the precarious point of a minute: 
if Lord Touchwood, who was appointed for a quar- 
ter of an hour, had anticipated that appointment, if 
Lady Touchwood had been less punctual to her as- 
signation, if Mellafont had happened to have dropped 
one word in his uncle's hearing, charging her with 
his discovery, as had been agreed, or if either she 
had happened not to have seen Lord Touchwopd,or 
Mellafont had seen him ; in short, if any one thing 
had turned up, which ought not to have come to 
pass, or otherwise than it was made to come to pass 
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by the greatest violetice to probability, Maskwell 
vTBs inevitably undone : it must be owned he laid ^l 
train for his own destruction^ but stage incident res- 
cued him ; and this, with the lady's adroitness, ei^ 
faces the improbability, when it passes in represen- 
tation, and keeps nature out of sight. Had Mella- 
font told the plain story to his uncle, after Lady 
Touchwood had so unexpectedly turned it against 
him, it would at least have put me plot to risk, and 
of this the author seems so conscious, that he does 
not su£Per him to attempt a single word in his de- 
fence : to slave his villain, he is compelled to sacri- 
fice his hero. 

It is not sufficient to say that a poet has his cha- 
racters in his power, and can fashion incidents ac- « 
cording to his own discretion ; he must do no vio- 
lence to nature and probability for the purposes of 
his plot. 

Maskwell having in this manner escaped with 
success, begins next to put in execution his plot for 
obtaining Cynthia, and this constitutes the intrigue 
and catastrophe of the fifth act: his plan is as fol- 
lows — Having imparted to Lord Touchwood his love 
for Cynthia by the vehicle of a soliloquy, which ia 
to be overheard by his lordship, he proposes to him- 
self to carry ofi* Cynthia to St. Alban's with the 
chaplain in ^e coach, there to be married ; this she 
is to be trepanned into by persuading her that the 
chaplain is Mellafont, and Mellafont is brought to 
co-operate, by a promise that he shall elope with 
Cynthia under that disguise, and Ihat the chaplain 
shall be made to fqllow on the da^ after and then 
marry him to Cynthia ; with this view Mellafont is 
appointed to meet Maskwell in one chamber, and 
Cynthia in another ; the real chaplain is to be passed 
upon the lady for Mellafont, and Mellafont is to be 
left in the lurch ; this plot upon Cynthia, Maskwell 
T 3 
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confides to Lord Touchwood, tell'mg him there is no 
other way to possess himself of her but by surprise. 

Though the author undoubtedly meant his yillain 
should in the end outwit himself, yet he did not mean 
him to attempt impossibilities, and the absurdities of 
this contriyance are so many, that I know not which 
to mention first. How was Maskwell to possess 
himself of Cynthia by this scheme? By what force 
or fraud is he to accomplish the object of marrying 
ker ? We must conclude he was not quite so des* 
perate as to sacrifice all his hopes from Lord Touch- 
wood by any violence upon her person; there is 
nothing in his character to warrant the conjecture. 
It is no less unaccountable how Mellafont could be 
caught by this project, and induced to equip himself 
in the chaplain's gown to run off with a lady, who 
bad pledged herself to him never to marry any other 
man : there was no want of consent on her part ; a 
reconciliation with Lord Touchwood was the only 
object he had to look to, and how was that to be 
effected by this elopement with Cynthia ? 

The jealousy of Lady Touchwood was another rock 
on which Maskwell was sure to split : it would have 
been natural for him to have provided against this 
danger by binding my lord to secrecy, and the lady's 
pride of family was a ready plea for that purpose ; 
when he was talking to himself for the purpose of 
being overheard by Lord Touchwood; he had nothing 
to do but to throw in this observation amongst the 
rest to bar that point against discovery^ 

The reader will not suppose I would suggest a 
plan of operation for The Double Dealer, to secure 
nim against discovery ; I am only for adding proba* 
bility and common precaution to his projects: I allow 
that it is in character for him to grow wanton with 
siiceess ; there is a moral in a villain outwitting him- 
self; but the catastrophe would in my opinion have 
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been far more brilliant, if his schemes had broke up 
"with more force of contrivance : laid as they are, 
they melt away and dissolve by their own weakness 
and inconsistency; Lord and Lady Touchwood, 
Careless and Cynthia, all join in the discovery; every 
one but Mellafont sees Uirough the plot, and he is 
blindness itself. 

Mr. Congreve, in his dedication above-mentioned, 
defends hunself against the objection to soliloquies $ 
but I conceive he is more open to criticism for the 
frequent use he makes of Hstening ; Lord Touchwood 
three times has recourse to this expedient. 

Of the characters in this comedy Lady T6uch wood, 
though of an unfavourable cast, seems to have been 
the chief care of the poet, aud is well preserved 
throughout; her elevation of tone, nearJy approach* 
ing to the tragic, affords a strong relief to the lighter 
sketches of the episodical persons. Sir Paul and 
Lady Pliant, Lord and Lady Froth, who are highly 
entertaining, but much more loose than^the stage in 
its present state of reformation would endure : no* 
thing more can be said of Careless and Brisk, than 
that they are the young men of the theatre, at the 
time when they were in representation. Of Mask* 
well enough has been said in these remarks, nor 
need any thing be added to what has been already 
observed upon Mellafont and Cynthia. As for the 
moral of the play, which the author says he designed 
in the first place, and then applied the fable to it, it 
should seem to have been his principal object in the 
formation of the comedy, and yet it is not made to 
reach several characters of very libertine principles,. 
who are left to reform themselves at leisure; and 
the plot, though subordinate to the moral, seems to 
have drawn him off from executing his good inten- 
tions so completely, as those professions may bo 
understood to engage for. 
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Cito scribendo non fit ut bene scribatur ; bene scnbendo fit at cito* 

QuiKTiL. lib. z. 

The celebrated author of the Rambler in his con- 
chiding paper says, ' I have laboured to refine our 
language to grammatical purity, and to clear it from 
colloquial barbarisms, licentious idioms, and irregulat 
combinations : something perhaps I have added to 
the elegance of its construction, and something to 
the harmony of its cadence/ i hope our language 
hath gained all the profit, which the labours of this 
meritorious writer were exerted to prpduce ; in style 
of a certain description he undoubtedly excels ; but 
though I think there is much in his essays for a 
reader to admire, I should not recommend them as 
a model for a disciple to copy. 

Simplicity, ease, and perspicuity, should be the 
first objects of a young writer : Addison, and other 
authors of his class, will furnish him with examples, 
and assist him in the attainment of these excellences ; 
but after all/ the style, in which a man shall write, 
will not be formed by imitation only ; it will be the 
style of his mind : it will assimilate itself to his 
mode of thinking, and take its colour from the com- 

Elexion of his ordinary discourse, and the company 
e consorts with. As for that distinguishing cha- 
racteristic, which the ingenious essayists terms very 
properly tke harmony of its cadence, tixat I take to be 
mcommunicable, and immediately dependant upon 
the ear of him who models it. This harmony ofao'- 
dence is so strong a mark of discrimination between 
authors of note in thfe world of letters^ that w^ van 
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depose to a style, whose modulation we are familiar 
withy almost as confidently as to the hand-writing of 
a correspondent. But though I think there will be 
found in the periods of every established writer a 
certain peculiar tune (whether harmonious or other- 
wise) which will depend rather upon the natural ear 
than upon the imitative powers, yet I would not be 
Understood to say that the study of good models can 
fail to be of use in the first formation of it. When 
a subject presents itself to the mind, and thoughts 
arise, which are to be committed to writing, it is then 
for a man to choose whether he will express himself 
JH simple or in elaborate diction, whether he will 
compress his matter or dilate it, ornament it with 
epithets and robe it in metaphor, or whether he will 
deliver it plainly and naturally in such language as 
a well-bred person and scholar would use, who 
affects no parade of speech, nor aims at any flights 
of fancy. Let him decide as he will, in all these 
cases he hath models in plenty to choose from, which 
may be said to court his imitation. 

For instance ; if his ambition is to glitter and sur- 
prise with the figurative and metaphorical brilliancy 
of his period, let him, tune his ear to some such pas** 
sages as the following, where Doctor Johnson in 
the character of critic and biographer is pronounc- 
ing upon the poet Congreve. * His scenes exhibit 
not much of humour, imagery, or passion : his per- 
sonages are a kind of intellectual gladiators ; every 
sentence is to ward or strike ; the contest of smart- 
ness is never intermitted ; his wit is a meteor play- 
ing to and fro, with alternate coruscations.' If he 
can learn to embroider with as much splendour, taste, 
and address, as this and many other samples ex- 
hibited from the same master, he cannot study in a 
better school. 
' On the contrary, if simplicity be his object, and , 
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a certain serenity of style which seems in unison 
with the sonl he may open the Spectator, and take 
from the first paper of Mr. Addison the first para- 
graph that meet^ his eye — the following, for instance 
— * There is nothing. that makes its way more directly 
to the soul than beauty ^ which immediately diffuses 
a secret satisfaction and complacency through the 
imagination, and gives a finishing to any thing that 
is great or uncommon: the very discovery of it 
strikes the mind with an inward joy, and spreads a 
cheerfulness and delight through ail its faculties/ 
Or again, in the same essay : ' We no where meet 
with a more glorious or pleasing show in nature, 
than what appears in the heavens at the rising and 
setting of the sun, which is wholly made up of those 
different stains of light that shew themselves in 
clouds of a different situation.' A florid writer would 
hardly have resisted the opportunities which here 
court the imagination to indulge its flights, whereas 
few writers of any sort would have heen tempted on 
a topic merely critical, to have employed such figu* 
rative and splendid diction, as that of Doctor John- 
son : these little samples, therefore, though selected 
with little or no care, but taken as they came to 
hand, may serve to exemplify iny meaning, and in 
some degree characterize the different styles of the 
respective writers. 

Now as every student, who is capable of copying 
either of these styles, or even of comparing th%m, 
must discern on which side the greater danger of 
miscarrying lies, as well as the greater disgrace in 
case of such miscarriage, prudence will direct him 
in his outset not to hazard the attempt at a florid 
diction. If his ear hath not been vitiated by vulgar 
habitudes, he will only have to guard against mean 
expressions, while he is studying to be simple and 
perspicuous ; he will put his thoughts into langiiage 
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natoially as they present themselyeBy giving tbem 
for the present little more than mere grammatical 
correctlbn; afterward, upon a closer review, he will 
polish those parts that seem rude, harmonize them 
where they are unequal, compress what is too dififa- 
sivC) raise what b low, and attune the whole to that 
general cadence, which seems most grateful to his 
ear. 

But if our student hath been smitten with the tur- 
bulent oratory of the senate, the acrimonious decla- 
mation of the bar, or the pompous eloquence of the 
pulpit, and shall take the lofty speakers in these se- 
veral orders for his models, rather than such as ad- 
dress the ear in humbler tones, his passions will in 
that case hurry him into the florid and figurative 
style, to a sublime and swelling period ; and if in 
this he excels, it must be owned he accomplishes a 
great and arduous task, and he will gain a liberal 
share of applause from the world, which in general 
is apt to be captivated with those high and towering 
images, that strike and surprise the senses. In this 
style the Hebrew prophets write, ' whose discourse 
(to use the words of the learned Doctor Bentley) 
after the genius of the Eastern nations, is thick set 
with metaphor and allegory ; the same bold compa- 
. risons and dithyrambic liberty of style every where 
occurring — For when ** the Spirit of God came upon 
them," and breathed anew warmth and vigour through 
all the powers of tlie body and soul : when, by the 
influx of divine light the whole scene of Christ's 
heavenly kingdom was represented to their view, so 
that their hearts were ravished with ioy, and their 
imaginations turgid and pregnant with the glorious 
ideas ; then surely, if ever, their style would be 
strong and lofty, full of allusions to all that is great 
and magnificent in the kingdoms of this world.' 
C Commencement Sermon). — And these flights of imar 
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gination, these effusions of rapture and sublimity, 
will occasionally be found in the pulpit eloquence of 
some of our most correct and temperate irriters ; 
witness that brilliant apostrophe at the conclusion 
of the ninth discourse of Bishop Sherlock, than whom 
few or none have written with more didactic brevity 
and simplicity — ' Go, (says he to the deists) go 
to your natural religion: lay before her Mahomet and 
his disciples arrayed in armour and in blood, riding 
in triumph over the spoils of thousands, and tens of 
thousands, who fell by his victorious sword : shew 
her the cities which he set in flames, the countries 
which he ravaged and destroyed, and the miserable 
distress of all the inhabitants of the earth. When 
f she has viewed him in this scene, carry her into his 
retirements ; shew her the prophet's chamber, his 
concubines and wives ; let her see his adultery, and 
hear him allege revelation and his divine commission 
to justify his lust and oppression. When she is tired 
with this prospect, then shew her the blessed Jesus* 
humble and meek, doing good to all the sons of inen, 
patiently instructing both the ignorant and perverse ; 
let her see him in his most retired privacies ; let her 
follow him to the mount, and hear his devotions- and 
supplications to God ; carry her to his table to view 
his poor fare, and hear his heavenly discourse : let 
her see him injured but not provoked ; let her. attend 
him to the tribunal, and consider the patience with 
which he endured the sco£& and reproaches of his 
enemies: lead her to his cross, and let her view him 
in the agony of death, and his last prayer for his 
persecutors — * Father^Jfbrgive them, for they know not 
what they do J . 

This is a lofty passage in the high imperative tone 
of declamation; it is richly coloured, boldly con* 
trasted, and replete with imagery, and is amongst 
the strongest of those instances, where the orator ad^ 
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dresses himself to the senses and passions of his 
hearers : but let the disciple tread this path with cau- 
tion ; let him wait the call, and be sure he has an oc- 
casion worthy of his efforts before he makes them. 

Allegory, personification, and metaphor, will 
press upon his imagination at certain times, but let 
him soberly consult his judgment in those moments, 
and weigh their fitness before he admits them into 
his style. As for allegory, it is at best but a kind of 
fairy form ; it is hard to natuitilize it, and it will 
rarely fill a graceful part in any manly composition. 
With respect to personification, as I am speaking of 
prose only, it is but an exotic ornament, and may be 
considered rather as the loan of the muses than as 
the property of prose ; let our student therefore be- 
ware how he borrows the feathers of the jay, lest his 
unnatural finery should only serve to make him 
pointed at and despised. Metaphor, on the other 
hand, is common property, and he may take his share 
of it, provided he has discretion not to abuse his 
privilege, and neither surfeits the appetite with re- 
pletion, nor confounds the palate with too much va- 
riety : let his metaphor be apposite, single, and ua- 
confused, and it will serve him as a kind of rhetorical 
lever to lift and elevate his style above the pitch of 
ordinary discourse; let him also so apply this. ma- 
chine, as to make it touch in as many points as pos- 
sible ; otherwise it can never so poise the weight 
above it, as to keep it firm and steady on its proper 
centre. 

To give an example of the right use and applica- 
tion of this figure, I again apply to a learned author 
already quoted — * Our first parents having fallen 
from their native state of innocence, the tincture of 
evil, like an hereditary disease, infected all their 
posterity I and the leaven of sin having once corrupt- 
ed the whole mass of mankind, all the species ever 

xxxix: V 
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after wotiM be JBOOred and tainted widi it : Ae vicfotrs 
ferment perpetually diffusing and propagating itself 
through all generations/ — (Bentleif Comtfr. Sermdn,) 
There will be found also in certain writerfe a pr6- 
fosion of words, ramifying indeed from the Same 
root, yet rising into climax by their power and itft- 
portance, which seems to burst forth from the over- 
flow and impetuosity of the imagination : resembling 
at first sight what Quintilian characterizes as thie 
* Abundantia Juvenilis/ but Which, when tempered by 
the hand of a master, will upon closer examination 
be found to bear the stamp of judgment under the 
appearance of precipitancy. I need only tttm to the 
femous * Commencement Serfndn V before quoted, and 
my meaning will be fully illustrated — *• Let them tell 
ns then what is the chain, the cement, the magnetism, 
what they will call it, the invisible tie of that union, 
whereby matter and incorporeal mihd, things that 
have no similitude or alliance to each other, can so 
dympathi^e by a mutual league of motion and sen- 
sation. No : they will not pretend to that, for they 
can frame no conceptions of it : they are surte there 
is such a union from the operations and effects, but 
the cause and the manner of it are too subtle and 
secret to be discovered by the eye of reason : "tis 
inystery, ti;s divine magic, tis natural miracfe. 
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Def anctuft jam sum, luhii est quod dicat mihi. — ^TebIbnt. 

Ik all ages of the world men have been in habits of 
praising the time past at tbe expende of the time 
present. This was done even in the Augustan era. 
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and in tbat witty and celebrated period the laudator 
temporis acti must have been either a very spleneticy 
or a very silly character. 

Our present grumblers may perhaps be better 
warranted ; but, Sioush there may not be the s^nie 
injustice in their cavilliug con^lamts, there is more 
than equal impolicy in them : for if by discouraging 
their contemporaries they mean to mend then^, they 
take a very certain method of counteracting their 
own designs : and if they have any other meaning, it 
must be something worse than impolitic^ ^nd diey 
have more to answer for tha^ a mere mistake. 

Who but the meanest of mankind would wish ta 
damp the spirit and degrade the genius of the coun- 
try he belongs to ? Is any man lowered by the dignity 
of his own nation, by the talenti^ of his contempo-r 
raries? Who would not prefer to live in an en- 
lightened and a rising age, rather than in a dark and 
declining one? It is natural to take a pride in thf 
e:^ceUence of our free constitution, in th^ virtues of 
our soveriegn; is it not as natural to sympathise in 
the prosperity of our arts and sci^nces^ in the repu- 
tation of our countrymen ? But these splenetic dampers 
are for ever sighing over the decline of wit, the de- 
cline of genius, the decline of literature, when if there 
is any one thing that has declined rather than anoth^r^ 
it is t\xe wretched state of criticism, so far as they 
have to do with it. 

As I was passing from the city the other day, I 
turned into a coffee-house, and took my seat at a 
table, next to which some gentlemen had assembled 
and were conversing over their coffee. A dispute 
was carried on between a little prattling volatile fel- 
low and an old gentleman of a sullen, morose aspect, 
who in a dictatorial tone of voice was declaiming 
ag^nst fhe times, and treating them and their puisny 
fiavocftie with more conteu^t than either one or tW 
u 2 
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other seemed to deserve : still th^ little fellow, who 
had abundance of zeal and no want of words, kept 
battling with might and main for the .world as it 
goes against the world; as it had gone by, and I 
could perceive he had an interest with the junior 
part of his hearers, whilst the sullen orator was no 
less popular amongst the elders of the party: the 
little fellow, who seemed to think it no good reason 
why any work should be descried only because the 
autnor of it was living, had been descanting upon the 
merit of a recent publication, and had now shifted 
his ground from the sciences to the fine arts, where 
he seemed to have taken a strong post and stood re- 
solutely to it ; his opponent, who was not a man to 
be tickled out of his spleen by a few fine dashes of 
arts merely elegant, did not relish this kind of 
'skirmishing argument, and tauntingly cried out — 
* What tell you me of a parcel of gew-gaw artists, 
fit only to pick the pockets of a dissipated, trifling 
age? You talk of your painters and portrait-mongers, 
what use are they of? Where are the philosophers 
and the poets, whose countenances might interest 
posterity to sit to them ? Will they paint me a Bacon, 
a Newton, or a Locke ? I defy them ; 4liere are not 
three heads upon living shoulders in the kingdom, 
worth the oil that would be wasted upon them. Will 
they or you find me a Shakspeare, a Milton, a Dry- 
den, a Pope, an Addison ? You cannot find a limb, 
a feature, or even the shadow of the least of them : 
these were men worthy to be recorded ; poets, who 
reached the very topmost summits of Parnassus ; our 
moderns are but pismires crawling at its lowest 
root.' — This lofty defiance brought our little advo- 
cate to a nonplus ; the moment was embarrassing, 
the champion of time past was echoed by his party 
with a cry of^— * No, no! there are no such men as 
these now living/ — * I bdreve not/ he replied, * I 



)l)elieye not: I cpuld gi?e ypu a score gf oames more, 
but these %re enough : honest Tom Durfey would h§ 
more than a match for any poetaster now preathingf 

In this style he went on crowipg ^d dapping his 
ffdngs over a beaten cock, for our poor litue cham* 
pion seemed dead upon the pit : ))e niuttered some- 
thing hetwee^ hi^ teeth, as if strugglii>g to pro- 
noiyp^e sona^ name that ^pk in his throat; bo^ 
^it^er there was if^ fact pp coiUeipporary, whom he 
t^pnght it safe to pppose to tl^^se G^lialis in the lists, 
0r none wer<e ppe^ent to hi# mi^d at this momjent. 

Alas! thought I^ your caus&» my beloved con- 
ten^porarief, i^ despiefate : Vff yictu! Ypu ate but 
4ust in the sc^le, whi)e this Brennus directs jihe 
beam. AH that I h^v.^ adi^ir/ed and applauded in 
ifiy ze^l fpr those wjiiii whps^ I have lived and still 
live ; all that has Jbithe^rto made i^y heart expand 
with pride and rev0renG^ for the age and ^tion I 
bekxDg to, will he imn^ated to this i^mnes of the^ 
departed worthies, iiyhoi^ ^o^h t rieyere, I cannot 
Ipve and dxerish yvith that syijop^y of soji^, which 
I feel towards ypju, n^y deai bijit ^j^generate cpptem-^ 
poraries ! 

There was la young ff^^, sitting at the elbo^v of 
the little crest-te^len fellow, with a rpupd cleric^ 
curl, which tokened hii^ to be a sun of the church. 
Having silently ^wai^d the full ti^oie for a rally, if 
any spirit of rjesi^xectioj^ had been jbeift i^ the fallen 
hero, and^^o^e such appearia^ig, he addressed hims^f 
to the ch^^lenger with .^ air s,o mq^est, but withal 
so impressive, that it wa^ ji^pp^sible not to be preju- 
diced in his fayovr^ biefore h,e ppened bis cause. 

' I c9,nnot wonder,' said he^ ' if the gentleman 
who has challeng€}4 99 tp pi;oduce a parallel to any 
one of the great mff^^ hf^ ^^ e^uo^^aited, %ds us 
^inpreparc^d with any living riy^ to thosQ illustrious 
characters : their fai^e^ though the 9g)e in which they 
u3 
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lived did not always appreciate it as it ought, hath 
yet been rising day by day in the esteem of posterityi 
till time hath stamped a kind of sacredness upon it^ 
which it would now be a literary impiety to blas- 
pheme. There are som^ amongst those whom their 
advocate hath named, I cannot speak or think of but 
with a reverence only short of idolatry. Not this 
nation only but all Europe hath be^n enlightened by 
their labours : the great principle of nature, the very 
law upon which l£ie whole system of the universe 
moves and gravitates, hath been developed and de*- 
monstrated by the penetrating, I had almost said 
the preternatural, powers of our immortal Newton. 
The prese&t race of philbsophers can only be con- 
sidered as his disciples ; but they are disciples^ who 
do honour to their master : if the principle of gravi- 
tation be the grand desideratum of philosophy, the 
discovery is with him, the application, inferences, 
and advantages of that discovery, are with those who 
succeed him ; and can we accuse the present age of 
being idle, or unable to avail themselves of the 
ground he gave them ? Let me remind you that bur 
present solar system is furnished with more planet3 
than Newton knew ; that our late observations upon 
the transit of the planet Venus were decisive for the 
proof and confiimation of his system : that we have 
circumnavigated the globe again and again ; that we 
can boast the researches and discoveries of a Cap- 
tain Cook, who, though he did not invent the com- 
pass, employed it as no man ever did, and left a ma|> 
behind him, compared to which Sir Isaac Newtoft's 
was a sheet of nakedness and error : it is with gra- 
vitation, therefore, as with the loadstone; tneir 
powers have been discovered by our predecessors, 
but we have put them to their noblest uses. 

* The venerable names of Bacon and Locke were, 
if I mistake not, mentioned in the same class with 
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Newtoiii and though the learned gentleman could 
no doubt haive made his selection more numerousyl ^ 
doubt if he could have made it stronger, or more to 
the purpose of his own assertions. 

'* 1 have always regarded Bacon as the father of 
philosophy in this country ; yet it is no breach of 
candour to observe, that the darkness of the age 
which he enlightened, affords a favourable contfast 
to set off the splendour of his talents : but do we> 
who applaud him, read him ? Yet if such is our ve- 
neration for times long smce gone by, why do we not? 
The foLCt is, intermediate writers have aisseminated 
the original matter through more pleasing vehicles, 
and we concur, whether commendably or not, to put 
his volumes upon the superannuated list, allowing 
him however an inalienable compensation upon our 
praise, and reserving to ourselves a right of taking 
nim from the shelf, whenever- we are disposed to sink 
the merit of a more recent author by a comparison 
with him. I will not therefore disturb his venerable 
dust, but turn without farther delay to the author 
of the Essay upon the Human Understanding. • 

* This essay, which professes to define every thing, 
as it arises or passes in the mind, must ultimately 
bexompiled from observations of its author upon 
himself and within himself: before I compare the 
merit of this work therefore with the merit of any 
other man's work of our own immediate times, I 
must compare what it advances in general to man- 
kind, with what I perceive within my particular self: 
and upon this reference, speaking only for an hum- 
ble individual, I must own to my shame, that my 
understanding and the author's do by no means 
coincide either in definitions or ideas. I may have 
reason to lament the inaccuracy or the sluggishness 
of my own senses and perceptions, but I cannot sub- 
mit to any man's doctrine against their, conviction: 
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I ^ill only mf thftt Mr, Unikie^^ metapliLyfiqt ar« not 
my maU^fmd, and, mt ii^ would be aa ill oomptir 
10^ tp ^y oB« of our qontemporaries to oompare 
him with a writer, who ^ jto me umntelligibley so wiU 
I ho|to it dan oerer be ^considered as a rdlection 
lip^fii a9 gre^t a vame ^ Mr. Locke's no| to be ua- 
^stoi^d by so mugm&csjU a ipan as myself.' 
: ^ W9II* 6if/ mgA the sullea gentleman with a 
^Nieer, ' J think yon have contrifed to dispatch our 
pbilotopfcer»; jo» have noir only a &w obaenie 
|X0i9U Ito di^Qiiss in Mke maiiner> and you will have a 
cUw field for yourself and your friends/ 
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Jo^enlis hqji^ iUe favet plauditqve sepvltis, ^ 
Nostra sed impugiiat,iiQ8 nostra^ue lividus odit. — Hon at. 

The sarcastic speech of lihe old snarler, with whieh 
we conehided loe last paper^ being undeserved oa 
jtbe pext of the penson to whom it was api^ed, was 
fmj propeily disregarded ; and &e ^clergyman pro- 
ceeded ae foliowe : — 

^ The poets ypu have named will never be men- 
jtioped by ^e^ but with a degree of enthusiasm, 
wbi^ I AmiA rather e;icpQct to be accused of carry- 
ing to^JK<»sSy than of erring in tbe^oppasiteeztreyntfy 
h^ Jim BOt put me on my guard a^^hiet partiality, 
Jby chargmg Me with it beforehand. I shall, ithere- 
lore, widiout farther apology or preface, be^n witb 
Sbak«peace, first named by you, the first in fiuae, 
as w»ll as time: it would be madness in me to think 
4£ bringing any poet, «ow living, into coDEqpetftioa 
mfih jShakspeace ; hut J hope it will not be thou^^t 
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madness, or any thing resembling to it, to observe 
to you, that it is not in the nature of things possible 
for any poet to appear in an age so polished as this 
of ours, who can be brought into any critical com- 
parison with that extraordinary and eccentric genius. 
^ For, let us consider the two great striking features 
of his drama, sublimity and character. Now, subli- 
mity involves sentiment and expression ; the first of 
these is the soul of the poet ; it is that portion of 
inspiration, which we personify, when we call it the 
Muse : so far I am free to acknowledge there is no 
immediate reason to be given, why her visits, should 
be confined to any age, nation, or person ; she may 
fire the heart of the poet on the shores of Ionia three 
thousand years ago, or on the banks of the Cam or 
Isis at the present moment; but, so far as language 
is concerned, I may venture to say, that modern 
diction will never stnke modem ears with that awful 
kind of magic, which antiquity gives to words and 
phrases, po longeir in familiar use : in this respect, 
our great dramatic poet hath act advantage over his 
distant descendants, which he owes to time, and 
which of course is one more than he is indebted for 
to his own pre-eminent genius. As for character, 
which I suggested as one of the two most striking 
features in Shakspeare's drama (or, in other words, 
the true and perfect delineation of nature), in this 
our poet is indeed a master unrivalled; yet who will 
not allow the happy coincidence of time for this 
perfection in a writer of the drama ? The difierent 
orders of men, which Shakspeare saw and copied^ 
are in many instances extinct, and such must have 
the charms of novelty, at least, in our eyes : and has 
the modem dramatist the same' rich and various 
field of character ? The level manners of a polished 
age furnish little choice to an author, who now 
enters on the task, in which such numbers have 
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^ooe before hioi} and aa exkauated the vmlerialib 
the,t it is }yMkj to be voa^ered at, when any thing 
like variety can be struqk out. Dnmuitic characterg 
i^e portraits drawn from nature, and, if all the 
aisters have a family-Ukeneas, the artist must either 
depart from the truth, or preserve the resemblance ; 
in like manner, the poet n^ust either invent characters^ 
of which there is no counterpart in existence, or 
expose himself to the danger of an insipd and 
tire9Qme repetition : to add to his difficulties, it so 
happeni, that the present age, whilst it furnishes 
less variety to his (^oioe, requires more than ever 
for its own amusement; the dignity of the stage 
mvst of course be prostituted to the unnatu^ 
re^ureeaof a wild imagination, and its propriety 
4i|iturhed; muaio will supply tiiose resources for 
^ tiime, and accordingly, we find the French and 
English theatres in the dearth of character, feeding 
upon the airy diet o^ sound ; hut this, widi«all the 
support that spectacle can give, ia but a flimsy sub- 
stitute, whilst the public* whose taste in the meaii 
time Jbecomes vitiated — 

— nodhi inter ctrmias paiciwl 
4h$ unom aot pagiles — rr— : — w 

ibe latter of which monstrous prostitutions we have 
lately seen our national stage most shamefully ex*- 
posed to. 

^ By comparing the different ages of poetry ifi our 
emu country wi& those of Ghreece, we shall find 
the effects agree in each ; for, as the refinement of 
manners took place, the language of poetry became 
also more refined, and with greater correctness 
had less ^lergy and force : the style of the poet, 
like the oharaoters of the people, takes a brighter 
polish, whieh, whilst it smooths away its former 
asperities and protuberances, weakens the staple of 
its fabricy and, what it gives to the elegance and 
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de^eficy of it9 tioni|46sid^ ttkes away th)tti ^Am 
ttr^^h i^d Murdiness of its eMstitutioVi. Vfho^ 
t»ftt vnM <^6mpare .^schylus Miik iBuripid^fi, atid 
Aristophanes with MeHsmder, "will need ht> ^rthist 
dtdstratto^ of this rettark. 

* Consider only the hiequali^«s cf SbriESfiettf^s 
drttinas-: ^xatnme not only one "Wii^ attother, bat 
compare eveh scene vA^ s<*e^e ih th^ same play; 
Did ever the imagination of -man run riot into such 
wild and opposite extrenieB ? Could this be done, 
or, being dohe, would it be suffered in the present 
age ? How many of these plays, if acted as they 
Were originally written, would now be permitted^ to 
pass? Can we have a stronger -pfoof of the bat- 
bfarons state of those iMses, in ^vthieh Tiius Andro^ 
nicus first appeared, than tlm fiavdtr which that 
horrid spectacle Was received with? Yet of ^his 
We arc assuf^ by Bfe Johsom if this play wa* 
Shabipeak^e's, It was his first |iroducitibn, and some 
of his be^ cominentators are df opinion it Was ac-^ 
Inally written by him. Whilst he r6«ided at StratfcM* 
upon- Avon. Had this production been followed by 
the three parts of Hemy ike Sixths by Lovers Labour 
Lasty the 2\w Oentkmen ajf Verona, the Gmedy 
of Errors, or sonfe few otiiferii, which bur sttige dod« 
ndt altetopt to reffirm, that Critic must havte had « 
very ftttgtilar de^e^ of intniliofn, 'who had discovered 
m thtfse dramas a ^enivs capable of produeftig^thf 
MdeMk. How wodd a yoniig auAor be received; 
in the present time, who was to inslke his fitBt efssay 
before the public Wi^ sndi a piece as Tkus ^An^a^ 
ikkw? Now, if we are Warranted in saymg there 
are ftevferal of Shakspeare's dranias, Whifeh <c^M %iot 
live'%|>dn our firesent stage at any rate, etod few, 
if any, that would pass without just c^sui^ in 
many parts, were they represented in 'their original 
state, we^must acknowiedjge it is witlh reason that 
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our living audiora> standing in awe of their audiences, 
dare not aim at those bold and irregular flights of 
imagination^ which carried our bard to such abeight 
of fame ; and therefore it was that I ventured awhile 
ago to say, there can be no poet in a polished and 
critical age like this, who can be brought into any 
fair comparison with so bold and eccentric a genius 
as Shakspeare, of whom we may say with Horace — 

TentaTit quoqae rem, si dignd vertere posset, 
£t placuit sibi, naturi soblimis et acer : 
Nam spirat tragicum satis, et feliciter audet : 
Sed torpem putat in scriptis melaitque lituram. 

When I bring to my recollection the several periods 
of our English drama» since the age of Shakspeare, 
I could name many dates, when it has been in hands 
far inferior to the present ; and, were it my purpose 
to enter into particulars, I should not scruple to 
appeal to several dramatic productions withm the 
compass of our own times; but, as the task of 
separating and selecting one from another amongst 
our own contemporaries can never be a pleasant 
task, nor one I would willingly engage in, I will 
content myself with referring to our stock of modem 
acting plays ; many of which, having passed the 
ordeal of critics (who speak the same language 
with what I have just now heard, and are continuaUy 
crying down those they live with), may perhaps take 
their turn with posterity, and be hereeiter as partially 
overrated, upon a comparison with the proauctions 
of the age to come, as they are now undervalued, 
when compared with those of the ages past. 

* With regard to Milton, if we could not name 
any one epic poet of our nation since his Ume, it 
would be saying no more of us than may be said of 
the world in general, from the era of Homer to that 
of Virgil. Ureece had one standard epic poet{ 
Rome had no more : England has her Milton'. If 
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Dryden pronounced, that ''the force of nature could 
no farther go/' he was at once a good authority and 
a strong example of the truth of th6 assertion : if 
his genius shrunk from the undertaking, can we 
wonder that so few have taken it up ? Yet we will 
not forget Leonidas ; nor speak sligntly of its merit ; 
and, as death has removed the worthy author where 
he cannot hear our praises, the world may now, as 
in the case of Milton heretofore, be so much the 
more forward to bestow them. If the Samson 
Agonistes is nearer to the simplicity of its Grecian 
original than either our own Elfrida or Caractacus, 
those dramas have a tender interest, a pathetic 
delicacy, which in that are wanting ; and, though 
Comus has ever^ charm of language, it has a vein 
of allegory ^at impoverishes the mine. 

* The variety of Dryden's genius was such as to 
preclude comparison; were I disposed to attempt 
it Of his dramatic productions he himself declares, 
" that he never wrote any thing in that way to please 
himself but his AUfor LoveJ^ For ever under arms, 
he lived in a continual state of poetic warfare with 
his contemporaries, galling and galled by turns : he 
subsisted also by expedients, and necessity, which 
forced his genius into quicker growth than was na- 
tural to it, made a. rich harvest but slovenly hus- 
bandry; it drove him also into a duplicity of cha- 
racter that is painful to reflect upon ; it put him ill 
at ease within himself, and verified the fable of the 
nightingale, singing with a thorn^at its breast. 

' Pope's versification gave the last and finishing 
polish to our English poetry : his Ipe more sweet 
than Diyden's was less sonorous ; his touch more 
correct, but not so bold ; his strain more musical in 
its tones, but not so striking in its efiect: review 
him as a critic, and review him throughout, you will 
pronounce him the most perfect poet in our language ; 

XXXIX. X 



MmI hm As a.ti eutlMinast-atid examtae him in detail^ 
ytm cmnot reAwe him your spprofoathm, intit yov 
tuptnve jmm iinli rteerve for Drydem. 

^ But y0a i^H tfiH nm this vtoes not apply to te 
qmrstioti in dispoley and liiiat instead of setdmg pfe^^ 
cedency betfireen your poets, it it tine ^ me to {)in^ 
duce vny cma : fbir liiis I «iball img yomr •eaeuse ; imy 
teal for ny cdtilenipomties sfaaH not hmery iben 
iutd (cempamoiay whiok their imn modiMdy irouM 
revolt fr(Rn>. it hath prompted me to^mtnide mfmm 
fmr patience, -mlalst I submit a few nat^ating 
(^ttwderattent m their behalf; aet as aaanftimrito 
your ohallengie, but as an '^«rtto soBten yoar :nn» 
tempt. I confess to yon J h«f)s sometiiiies Jiattevoi 
myself I hatie fcfond the ^trengdi of Dryden :ni our 
late Churchill, and the >iivieetiieBS of Pope m dot 
litoMSited Goldsmith : esraptmel m I am -voth the 
Ijfipe «rf Thnolheas in the Feast vf Alexander, I 
oiAftitmplatte tmdi awM delight Ofay's enaiUBiastic 
bard^ 

On a roek, Wlro«e hanijgh^r brow 

BoVd is Oe sable garb-ofwM, 
With hai^id Qjes the poet stood ; 
|Ir008e hw beard and hoary hair 
Bffdam'd liVe a tDefeorto the troableid dil) 
lUd witbalnMter's.lMDd SAd profh^ft* fiie 
Stimck the deep SoiTows<of bis j^iev 

Let the fiving tnuiM spoaJt Ibr 'diemsdves ; I kivre 
airth^ wtimth'of a fH»id, tiat^n^it lhe pt«sump«iott 
of a chaftipioii : the poets vo«i now «o loudly pnuse 
when dead, fotmd the world as lood in deviation 
i^ti living ; you are now paying t^ debts of your 
pj^ecessors, and atoning for tMr injustice ; pos- 
terity will in like manner atone for youts. 

^ You mentioned the name of Addison ia yoisr 
X^t, mt alt6^ther as 'a poetl presume, btft vatdier 
as the man* tf moi^als^ the rfefomerH^f Ynasnem, and 
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the fnend of reUfioB; with alfedion i Btib«or%e my 
tribttte to hia literary fame^ to his amiable character; 
in sweetness and sunpUci^ of style, in purky and 
perspicuity of sentisft^it* he is a model to all essayists. 
At the same time I feel the honest pride of a con*- 
temporary in recalUng to your memory the name of 
Samuel Johnson, who as a moral and religious 
essayist, as an acute and penetrating critic, as a 
nenrous and elaborate poet, an excellent gramma- 
rian, and a general scholaF, ranks with the first 
aames in literature. 

* Not hartng named an historian in your list of 
illostiious men, you have precluded me from advert^ 
ing to the histories of Hume, Robertson, Lyttleton, 
Henry, Gibbon, and others, who are a host of writers^ 
which all antiquity cannot equal.' 

Here the clergyman concluded : the conversation 
now grew desultory and uninteresting, and I return^ 
ed home. 



NUMBER LXXXIV. 



Eftt genus hominuro, qui esse primos se opiniam.i«rum volunt. 
Nee sunt — ^Tsbbnt. Eon. 

What a delightful thing it is to find one's self in 
a company, where tempers harmonize, and hearts 
are open ; where wit flows without any checks but 
what decencv and good nature impose, and humour 
indulges itself in those harmless freaks and caprices, 
that raise a laugh by which no man's feelings are 
ofiended. 

This can only happen to us in a land of freedom; 
it is in vain to hope fiur it in those arbitrary coun- 
x2 
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tries, where men must lock the doors aj^nst spies 
and informers, and must intrust their lives, whilst 
they impart their sentiments to each other. In such 
circumstances, a mind enlightened by education is 
no longer a blessing ; what is the advantage of dis. 
cernment, and how is a man profited by his capa- 
city of separating truth from error, if he dare not 
exercise that faculty ? It were safer to be the blind 
dupe of superstition, than the intuitive philosopher, 
if born within the jurisdiction of an inquisitorisd tri- 
bunal. Can a man felicitate himself in the glow of 
genius and the gaiety of wit, when breathing the' air 
of a country, where so dire an instrument is in force 
as a letter de cachet ? But experience hath shewn us, 
that if arbitrary monarchs cannot keep their people 
in ignorance, they cannot retain them in slavery ; if 
men read they will meditate ; if they travel they will 
compare, and their minds tnust be as dark as the 
dungeons which imprison their persons, if they xlo 
not rise with indignation against such monstrous 
maxims, as imprisonment at pleasure for undefined 
offences, self-accusations extorted by torments and 
secret trials, where the ! prisoner hatn neither voice 
nor advocate. Let those princes, whose government 
is so administered, ' make darkness their pavilion/ 
and draw their very mountains down upon them to 
shut out the light, or expect the period of their 
despotism: illuminated minds will not be kept in 
slavery. ■>. 

With a nation so free, so highly enlightened, and 
so eminent in letters as the English, we may well 
expect to find the social qualities in their best state; 
and it is but justice to the age we live in, to confess 
those expectations may be fully gratified. There 
are some, perhaps, who will not subscribe to this 
assertion, but probably those very people make the 
disappointments they.complain of: if a man takcis 



no p«iii« to please hU company, h« ii little likely f^ 
b^ pjeajied by bis company^ Liberty, thpngb ns^W^ 
tial to good society » way io goma of it9 e^^t^ opentte 
ngtiost it, for as it ipakes <n^ indap^adent, iod^r 
pendenco will occaiionally be fi^uod to make tbe«» 
arrogaaty and noae ^uch cao be good compani^iM; 
yet, l^t me say for the cotutemporaries I am bring 
with, that within the period of my ow^ acqp^intance 
with the world, the reform in its aocial manners aa^ 
habits has been gradual and bcreasingt The feudtd 
hau^tiness of our nobility has totally dipappeared, 
and, in place of a prond distant reserye^ a pleasing 
suavity and compimionable ease kw» almost «w- 
versally obtained amongst the higher orders : the 
pedantry of office is gone, and eyen the aiiimosity ^ 
party is so far in the wane, thai it serves rather ito 
whet our wits than our swords against each other; 
the agitation of poli4ieal opinions is no longer a mii^ 
jeet fatal to the peace of the toble* but tokee fU 
turn with other topics, witiiotuit any breacii of good 
manners <or goad feUowship* 

It were too much to eay that there are no gennfnJ 
causes still subsisting, ^icb annoy ow so^dicoii^ 
£»rts, and disgrace oiur t^wpers; they ai^ stiU too 
many, aad it ifi amoi^t the duties of an Obser^tr 
to set A vmk upon them, though by so doing I inay 
run into repetition, for I am npt c(H>sptous of beiviiig 
any tbing to say upon the subject whiejb I havie not 
said before : but ^ a beggar who asks charity* ber 
teaiiae of his importunity^ shall at length be jreliered, 
«n author, perhaps, who enfoEoeii his advicei ^aU 
SB {the end be liatepeued to. 

I must, therefore, again wi again insist wpon it^ 
tiintt Uiere ait two sides t» <eiirery ai]gnment,.and itbiit 
It /is the »atnral -and unalienable right of man to he 
heard Msanpp^oif his api»ien» be baWn^ first lent 
a patient ear to the speal^er, who maintains nentir 
x3 
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teents which oppose that opinion t I do humbly ap- 
prehend that an overbearing voice, and noisy volu-' 
bility of tongue, are proofs of a very underbred 
fellow, and it is with regret I see society too fre^ 
quently disturbed in its most delectable enjoyments, 
by this odious character : I do not see that any man 
hath a right, by obligation or otherwise, to lay me 
under a necessity of thinking exactly as he thinks : 
though I admit, that * from the fulness of the heart 
the toiigue speaketh,' I do not admit any superior 
pretensions it hath to be Sir Oracle from the fulness 
of the pocket In the name of freedom, what claim 
hath any man to be the tyrant of the table? As 
well he may avail himself of the greater fdrce of his 
fists as of lus lungs. Doth sense consist in sound, 
or is truth only to be measured by the noise it 
makes ? Can it be a disgrace to be convinced, or 
doth any one lose by the exchange, who resigns his 
own opinion for a better? When I reflect upon the 
advantages of our public schools, where puerile 
tempers are corrected by collision ; upon the mathe^ 
matical studies, and scholastic exercises of our uni- 
versities, I am no less grieved than astonished to 
discover so few proficients in well-mannered con^ 
troversy, so very few who seem to make truth the 
object of their investigation, or will spare a few pa- 
tient moments, from the eternal repetition of their 
own deafenmg jargon, to the temperate reply of men, 
probably better qualified to speak than themselves. 

There is another grievance not unfrequent, though 
inferior to this above-mentioned, which proceeds 
jointly from the mixed nature of society, and the 
ebullitions of freedom in this happy country, I mean 
that roar of mfrth, and uncontrolled flow of spirits, 
which hath more vulgarity in it than ease, more noise 
than gaiety : the stream of elegant festivity will never 
overflow its banks : the delicacy of sex, the dignity 
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' of tmki and the decorum of certain professions, 
should never be so overlooked^ as to alarm the feel- 
ings of any person present, interested for their pre- 

' servation. When the softer sex intrust themselves 
to our society, we should never forget the tender re- 

^apect due to Uiem even in our gayest hours. When 
the higher orders by descending, and the lower by 
ascending out of their sphere, meet upon the level 
of good fellowship, let not our superiors be revolted 
by a rusticity, however jovial, nor driven back into 
their fastnesses, by overstepping the partition line, 
and making saucy inroads into their proper quarters. 
Who questions a minister about news or politics? 
Who talks ribaldry before a bishop? once in seven 
years is often enough for the levellmg familiarity of 
electioneering manners. 

There is another remark which I cannot excuse 
myself from making, if it were only for the sake of 
those luckless beings, who being born with duller 
faculties, or stampt by the hand of nature with od- 
dities either of humour or of person, seem to be set 
up in society as butts for the arrows of raillery and 
ridicule : if the object thus made the victim of the 
company, feels the shaft, who but must suffer with 
him? If he feels it not, we blush for human nattire, 
whose dignity is sacrificed in his person ; and as for 
the profest buffoon, I take him to have as httle pre- 
tensions to true humour, as a punster has to true 
wit. There is scope enough for all the eccentricities 
of character without turning cruelty into sport ; let 
satire take its share, but let vice only shrink before 
it; let it silence the ton|^ue that wantonly violates 
truth, or defames reputation ; let it batter the insult- 
.ing towers of pride, but let the air-built castles of 
vanity, much more the humble roof ^ of the indigent 
and ind&rm, never provoke its spleen. 

It happened to me not long ago to. fall into conb- 
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paay with some very respect»ble penoof, chkfty of 
the mercantile order, where a country gentleman^ 
who was a stranger to most of the party, took npon 
him to entertain the company with a tedious string 
of stories, of no sort of importance to any soul pre- 
sent, and all tending to display his own consequence, 
fortune, and independence. Such conversalioii was 
ill calculated for the company present, the majority 
of whom had I dare say been the founders of their 
own fortunes, and I should doubt if there was any 
quarter of the globe accessible to commerce, whieb 
had not been resorted to by some one or other then 
aitting at the table. This uninteresting egotist, 
therefore, was the more unpardonable, as he shut 
out every topic of curious and anrosing infbrmalioil, 
which could no where meet a happier opportunity 
for discussion. 

He was endured for a connderabie time with that 
patience which is natursd to men of good manners, 
and experience in the world. This encouragement 
only rendered him more inauppertable ; when at last 
•A elderly gentleman seiaed the oipfortmni^ of a shoit 
pause in his discoarae, lo address the fouowing r^ 
proof to this eternal talker. 

^ We hare listened to you, Sir, ^ long time with 
attention, and it does not iqypear diat any body pre- 
sent is disposed to question, either your iadep^id- 
once, or the comfoits tfiat are arniexed to it; we 
rejoice that you possess them in so tM a degree, 
land we wish «very landed gentleman in the king^ 
dom was in the same happy predicament with your- 
self; but we are traders. Sir, and are beholden to 
our industry and ftur dealing, lor what you mherit 
item your smceators, and yourself nerer toiled for. 
Might it not be altogether as amusing to you to be 
told of our ad^wntures in foreign climes and coun- 
tries; of our dangers, difficukies, and escapes; our 
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remarks upon the manners and customs of other na- 
tions, as to enclose the whole conversation within 
the hedge of your own estate, and shut up intelli- 
gence, wide as the world itself, within the narrow 
limits of your parish pound ? Believe me, Sir, we are 
glad to hear you, and we respect your order in the 
state, hut we are willing to hear each other also in 
our turns ; for, let me observe to you in the style of 
the counting-house, that conversation, like trade>. 
abhors a monopoly, and that a man can derive no 
benefit from society, unless he hears others talk as 
well as himself.' 



NUMBER LXXXV. 



I WAS in company the other day witli a young gen- 
tleman, who had newly succeeded to a considerable 
estate, and was a good deal struck with the conver- 
sation of an elderly person present, who was very 
deliberately casting up the several demands that the 

community at large had upon his property. — 

* Are you aware,' says he, ' how small a portion of 
your revenue will properly remain to yourself, when 
you have satisfied all the claims which you must pay 
to society and your country, for living amongst us» 
and supporting the character of what is called a 
landed gentleman ? Part of your income will be stopt 
for the maintenance of them who have none, under 
the denomination of poor-rates ; this may be called 
a fine upon the partiality of fortune, levied by the 
law of society, which will not trust its poor members 
to the precarious charity of the rich : another part 
must go .to the debts and necessities of the govern- 
ment, which protects you in war and peace, and is 
alsb a fine which you must be content to pay for the 
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honour of boia^ an Englithnnuiy and th* wdxtaak^gm 
of living in a land oi' Itbefty and aecmilj. Tfae 
learned prolcBfiiona will also have their tAmxe z the 
cbureli for taking care of your ionl, the physkmi 
for lookiitg alter your body^ and the htwyer nraat 
have part of your property for superintending tfae 
rest The nkerchant, tradesman, and artisan wiU 
have their profit npon all Uie multiplied wavls^ cont- 
forts^ and indulgencea of civilized life : these are not 
to be enameratedy for they depend on the hmKMm 
and habits ai men ; they have grown up with the re- 
finements and elegances of the age, and they wiH 
farther increase, as these shall advance : they are 
the conductors, which, like the blood-vessels in the 
human frame, circulate your wealth, and every other 
man's wealth, through every limb and even fibre of 
the national body : the hand of industry creates that 
wealth, and to the hand of industry it finally retumt, 
as blood does to the heart/ 

If we trace the situation of man from a mere elate 
of nature to the highest state of civilization, we shall 
find these artificial wants and dependences iuGreiase 
with every stage and degree of his improvements; 
BO that if we consider each nation apart as one great 
maohinei the several parts and springs, which give 
it motion, naturally become more and more compli- 
cated and multifarious, as the uses to whidi it is 
applied are moi*e and more diversified. Again, if 
we compare two nations in an equal state of civiliza- 
tion, we may remark, that where the greater freedom 
obtains, there the greater variety of artificial wants 
will obtain also, and of course property will circulate 
through more channels : this I take to be the case 
upon a comparison between France and England, 
arising from the different constitutions of them and 
us with respect to civil liberty. 

The natural wants of men are pretty muoh the 



MHne 9a mMt vtstes, but the hnmotips of men will 
tetke 4iSePBtit "dUf eotions in different countries, ttnd 
are govemei^ ni a great de^^ee by the laws and con- 
gtitntien of the resdm in which they are found : there 
me nuinbef s of people in England, who get their 
¥fvmg by arte and ocoiipations, which would not be 
toleraftedin a despotic goremment. Men's manners 
iffe simpl^d in proportion to the restraint and cir« 
oomseription under which they are kept. The country 
aports eC English gentlemen famish maintenance and 
c«i|p4oyment to vast numbers of our people, whereas 
in f^noe and other arbitrary fftaHes, men of the first 
mnk «nd fortune reside in me eapitcd, and keep ^no 
eetieMc^hments of 4his sort. Whadb a train ^f grooms, 
jodkeiysyand stable-boys, followthe heels of our horan 
a»d hounds in tight boots and lea^Chor breeched! eadi 
Q^ Whleh'carrieslhe clothes of six menuponliis back, 
oftsed inone skm<of 'flannel under ano&er, like itke 
eoa«s of an onion. The locomotive mania of an 
fetglishman circulates liis pemon, and t>f course his 
eash, into every quarter of the longdom ; a Frendi- 
msm takes a Journey onW when 1^ cannot help it, 
ttn IBngK^hman has tsro other reason but because he 
l^s it; he moves with every sy ft of the weather, 
«nd follows thec^nges t^f ti^ most variable climate 
in the world ; a frosty morning puts him from ^is 
kunting, and he is in London before ni^t ; a thaw 
meets him in town, and agam he scampers into Hie 
erountry : he has a horse to run at (Epsom, anothei 
nt Sc^sbnry, tmd a third at York, awd he must ht 
onthe spot to back every one of them-; he has n 
4itud at Newmatket, a mietress in l.ottdon, a shoot- 
ing-box in Norfolk, and a p»* of fex-houwds in the 
WW ForeAt: for one wheel ttiat rcAl business puts 
in motion, pleasure, whim, ennui, turn one hundred : 
firickHess, which confines all Ihe rust df the world, 
vends him upon his travels; one doctor plungeshk* 
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into the sea at Brigfathelinstone, a second steeps him 
in wann water at Buxton ; and a third sends him to 
Bath; for. the gentlemen of the learned faculty, 
whether they help us into life, or help us out. of it, 
make us pay toil at each gate; and uf at any time 
their art keeps us alive, the fine we must pay to their 
ingenuity makes the renewal in some cases top hard 
a bargain for a poor man to profit by. In all other 
countries upon earth a man is contented to be well 
and pa^ nothing for being so, but in England even 
healdi IS an expensive article, as we are for ever con- 
triving how to be a little better, and physicians are 
too conscientious to take a fee and do nothing for 
it. If there is any thing like ridicule in this, it is 
against the patient and not agdnst the physician I 
would wish to point it : it is in England that the 
profession is truly dignified, and if it is here accom- 
panied with greater emoluments, it is proportion- 
ably practised with superior learning ; if Ufe is more 
valuable in a land of freedom than in a land of sla- 
very, why should it not be paid for according to its 
value ? In despotic states, where men's lives are in 
fact the property of the prince, all subjects should 
in justice be cured or killed at his proper charge ; 
but where a man's house is his castle, his health is 
his own concern. 

As to the other learned profession of the law, to 
its honour be it spoken, there is that charming per- 
plexity about it, that we can ruin one another and 
ourselves with the greatest certainty and facility. It 
is so superior to all other sciences, that it can turn 
demonstration into doubt, truth into contradiction, 
make improbability put matter of fact out of coun- 
tenance, and hang up a point for twenty years which 
common sense would decide in as many minutes. It 
is the gloriops privilege of the freemen of England 
,to make their own laws, and they have made so 
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many thftt they can neither count them up nor com- 
prehend them. The parliament of England is with- 
out comparison the most voluminous author in the 
world ; and there is such a happy ambiguity in its 
'i¥orkSy that its students have as much to. sa^ on the 
wrong side of every question as upon the right : m 
all cases of discussion it is one man*s business to 
puzzle, and another's to explain, and though victory 
be ever so certain, it is agreed between the -parties to 
make a long battle : there roust be an extraordinary 
faculty of expression in the law, when the only parts 
clearly understood are those which it has not com- 
mitted to writing. 

I shall say very little in this place upon the sacred 
profession of divinity ; it is to be lamented that the 
church of England is not provided with a proper com- 
petency for all who are engaged in performing its 
functions ; but I cannot close with their opinion, who 
are for stripping its dignities, and equalizing those 
splendid benefices^ which are at once the glory and 
the support of its establishment. Levellers and re- 
formers will always have the popular cry on their 
side, and I have good reason to know with what in- 
veteracy a man is persecuted for an opinion which 
opposes it ; and yet it is hard to give credit to the sin- 
cerity and disinterestedness of him who courts popu- 
larity, and deny it to the man who sacrifices his re- 
pose, and stands the brunt of abuse in defence of 
what he believes to be the truth. 

And now having fallen upon the mention of Po- 
pularity, I shall tsdce leave to address that, divinity 
with a few lines picked up from an obscure author, 
which, though below poetry, are not quite prose, and 
on that account pretty nearly suited to the level of 
their subject. 

O Fopalarity, thou giddy thiqg ! 
^hat grace or prp^t dost thou bring ? 
XXXIX. Y 
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Xhott 9fft not li^neity, 4b(;te iwt fuil 4Mi«i 

I cimii«t call thee b^ a worthy naipe : 
To aay I bate thee were not true ; 
Contempt is piofierly t^y due; 
I fsnnot iove tbce and detpiie tface too. 

Thov art no patriot, bat the veriest cheat 

That ever traKiek'd In deceit ; 

A state empiric, beliowjng load 
Freadoro and frenay to tlie mobbing croird ; 

And what car*8t thon, if thou ctost raise 

lllaminations and hoEzas, 
Hio' half the dty sank in one bright bkae? 

A patriot ! no ; for thoa dost hold in hate 
The yerj peace and welfare of the state ; 
When anarchy assaults the sovereign's thrope. 

Than is the day« <lie. night, thine own ; 

Then is thy triofnip}!, mkem the foe 

Levels some dark iiisldious blow, 
>Or strong rebellion lays thy country low. 

TImo «MP0t afeet bMinility 40 bide 

Some deep d«vipe of monstrous pade; 

Conscience and charity pretend 

For compassing some private end ; 
And . in a wanting ^ o w v an tl ela note 

Long ^riptara.pisaagos caBat,q««ke, 
^ii>en iM^rsecotion jc^akks in thy throat* 

Thoa tm no lense «f natove at ^y lieart» 
JSoiWF^wuisoot, Md noteiie for art^ 
YetiroDfidefitly doatjd^c^de at^ofse 

This roan a wit^ and that a dance; 

And (strange. to tell!) bowe*er unjust, 

IVe t^e Ay dictates upon trust* 
For if the world mill hadeoaivMd, it oiisL 

In truth and justice thon- hast ao delight, 
Virtae ttion ^6U not kaow by si^; 
B()^ as f^ phyi9i»t ky bis skUl 

From diross and dregs a spirit can distil ; 
So from the prisons, or &e stews, 
BriHies, blasphemers, cheats, or Jews, 

Shall torn to heroes, if they serve thy. views. 

Thoa dost baft make m ladder of ^e 4Bob, 
Wheieby to dlmb into some cooitjiy job ; 



Tim9fm§tt9fomg^taam and mmgi, 

Thou «n»wer*8t with a patient sl^rug, 

' Miacreaots, begone ! who cares for you. 

Ye ba«e-bom, Inxiwlirtg, ehmorons crett, 

Yo4frt served my ittn, and, vAgabonds, adieu f 
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Bbihg bow arrived ftt the conclvttdon of my thiti 
rohme* and having hi^h^fto giten my readers' vwy 
Bttie interruption m my own person, I hope 1 may 
hfe permitted to make one short valedktory addr^M 
to thesci departing adventurors, in trhose su^CMs 1 
a«» ftatcTrally so mnch interested. 

I have employed iuuch tkKAe afld care Im rearmg vip 
these Essays to what 1 6onc6ived tftatttrity,aiid qifali- 
fyfeg them, as far as I was abk, to shift for thciii* 
M\ve^, in a world whefre they are to it^mt no p<»- 
palarity from thek author, nor to look for any favont 
b«t what they can earn for themselves- To any^ 
who shall question them who they are, and whence 
they come, they may truly answer— ^JRTd are ail out 
man's sons — we ate indeed Observers but no Spies^ If 
this shall not suffice, and they must needs gfive a 
farther account of themselves^ they will have to say, 
that he who sent them into the world, sent them as an 
offering of his good-will to mankind ; that he trusts 
they have been so trained as not to hurt the feelings 
or offend the principles of any man who shall admit 
them into his company ; and that for their errors 
(which he cannot doubt are many) he hopes they 
Will be found errors (3ii the understanding, not of the 

* This' aUudes to (hd original feral of pablbblng these vo> 
fuinetf.^— C. 

t2 
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heart: they are the first-fruits of his leisure and re- 
tirement ; and as the mind of a man in that situation 
will naturally bring the past scenes of active life 
under its examination and review, it will, surely be 
considered as a pardonable zeal for being yet ser- 
viceable to mankind, if he gives his experience and 
observations to the world, when he has no farther 
expectations from it on the score of fame or fortune. 
These ar^ the real motives for the publication of 
these papers, and this the author's true state of mind : 
to serve the cause of morality and religion is his 
first ambition ; to point out some useful lessqns for 
amending the education and manners of young peo- 
ple of either sex, and to mark the evil habits and 
unsocial humours of men, with a view to their re- 
formation, are the general objects of his undertaking. 
He ha» formed his mind to be contented.with the 
consciousness of these honest endeavours, and with 
a very moderate share of success. He has ample 
reason notwithstanding to be more than satisfied with 
the reception these papers have already had in their 
probationary excursion ; and it is not from any dis- 
gust, taken up in a vain conceit of his own merits, 
that he has more than once observed upon the frauds 
and follies of popularity, or that he now repeats his 
opinion, that it is the worst guide a public man can 
follow, who wishes not to go out of tne track of ho-. 
.nesty : for. at the same time that he has seen men 
force their way in the world by efirontery, and heard 
others applauded for their talents, whose only re- 
commendation has been their ingenuity in wicked- 
ness, he can recollect very few indeed who have 
succeeded, either in fame or fortune, under the dis- 
advantages of modesty and merit. 

To such readers, as shall have taken up these £s- 
ss^ys with a candid disposition to be pleased, he will 
not scruple to express a hope that they have not been 
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aitogetheif dis^pointed; for though he ha» been un* 
aBsisted in composidg them, he has endearoured to 
open a variety of resources, sensible that he had 
many different palates to provide for. The subject 
of politics, however, will never be one of these re- 
aonrces ; a subject which he has neither the will nor 
die capacity to meddle with* There is yet another 
topic, whicil he has been no less studious to avoid, 
Vrhich i^ personality ; and though he professes to 
give occasiohal delineations of liviag manners, and 
not to knake men in hia closet {w& some Essayists 
hara done), he does not mean td point at individuals ; 
for as this is a practice which he has ever rigidly ab* 
stained From^ when he mixed in the worlds he shouki 
held himsdf without the excuse even of temptationy 
if he was nOW to take it op^ whto he has witkdrawn 
himself from die world. 

Da die Essays (which he has presumed to tsall Late" 
rafjf becianse he cannot strike upon any apposite 
dde of an humbler sort) he has studied to render 
himself ititelligible to readers of all desciipdons, 
and the d^ep-read scholar wiU not fastidiously ppo«> 
nbubce them fallow, only because he can fathosA 
them with ease ; for that would be to wrong bodi 
himself and ditir author, who, if there is any vanity 
ii^a pedandc ntargin of refereiK$es, certainly resisted 
f!hat vanity, asid as cert«nly kid it at his choice to 
have loaded his page with as great a parade of aitt-^ 
diorlties bM any of his brother writers upon classical 
subjects have ostentatiously displayed. But if any 
ieamed critic^ now or hereafter^ shall find occasion 
to charge diese Essays on the score of false au- 
thority or a^tutil error, ihekt author will most thank- 
fully meet the investigation ; and the iair reviewer 
shall find tlat he has either caadour to adopt coiw 
Teotioa, or materials enoisgk in reserve to mamtain 
every wanf^urtttble assertioti* 
y3 
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The Moralist and the Divine, it is hoped, will here 
find nothing to except against ;: it is not likely such an 
offence should be committed by one, who mis rested 
all his hope in that revelation, on which his faith is 
founded ; whom nothing could ever divert from his 
aim of turning even the gayest subjects to moral 
purposes^ and who reprobates the jest, which pro- 
vokes a laugh at the expense of a blush. 

The Essays of a critical sort are no less addressed 
to the moral objects of composition, than to those 
which they have more professedly in view : they are 
not undertaken for the invidious purpose of deve- 
loping errors, and stripping the laurels of departed 
poets, but simply for the uses of the living. The 8pe« 
cimens already given, and those which are intended 
to follow in the farther prosecution of the work, are 
proposed as disquisitions of instruction rather than 
of subtilty ; and if they shall be found more particu- 
larly to apply to dramatic composition, it is because 
their author looks up to the stage, as the great ar- 
biter, of more important delights, than those only 
which concern the taste and talents of the nation : 
it is because he sees with serious regret the buf- 
foonery and low abuse of humour to which it is sink- 
ing, and apprehends for the consequences such an 
influx of folly may lead to. It will be readily grant- 
ed there are but two modes of combating this abase- 
ment of the drama with any probability of success : 
bne of these modes is, by an exposition of some one 
or other of the productions in question, which are 
supposed to contribute to its degradation ; the other 
is, by inviting the attention of the public to an ex- 
amination of better models, in which the standard 
works of our early dramatists abound. If the latter 
mode therefore should be adopted in these Essays^ 
and the former altogether omitted, none of their 
readers will regret , the preference that has been given 
upon such an alternative. - 
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If the ladies of wit aad talents do not take offence 
at some of these Essays, it will be a test of the truth 
of their pretensions, when they discern that the rail- 
lery, pointed only at affectation and false character, 
has no concern with them. There is nothing in which 
this nation has more right to pride itself, than the 
genius of its women ; they have only to add a little 
more attention to their domestic virtues, and their 
fame will fly over the face of the globe. If I had 
ever known a good match broken off* on the part of 
the man, because a young lady had too much mo- 
desty and discretion, or was too strictly educated 
in the duties of a good wife, I hope I understand 
myself too well to obthide my old-fashioned maxims 
upon them. They might be as witty as they pleased, 
if I thought it was for their good ; but if a racer, 
that has too great a share of heels, must lie by be- 
cause it cannot be matched, so must every young 
spinster if her wits are too nimble. If I could once 
discover that men choose their wives, as they do their 
friends, for their manly achievements and convivial 
talents, for their being jolly fellows over a bottle, or- 
topping a five-barred gate in a fox-chase, I should 
then be able to account for the many Amazonian 
figures I encounter in slouched hats, great coats, and 
half-boots, and I would not presume to set my face 
against the fashion ; or if my experience of the fair 
sex; could produce a single instance in the sect of 
Sentimentalists, which could make me doubt of the 
pernicious influence of a Musidorus and a Lady 
Thimble, I would not so earnestly have pressed thor 
examples of a Sappho, a Calliope, or a Melissa. 

The first Numbers of the present collection, to the 
amount of forty, have already been published ; but 
being worked off* at a country press, I find myself 
under the painful necessity of discontinuing the edi- 
tion. I have availed myself of this opportunity, not 
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^mly by correctihg the iinperfbctiotis of iht fiM pub- 
lication, bat by rendering this as anexceptiooabl^ 
(ib the external at leai^t) as I posftibly could. I shouid 
have been Wanting to the public and myself, if th^ 
flattering encouragement I hare already received h^d 
not prompted me to proceed with the work ; and If 
toj alacrity in the farUier prosecution of it shall meet 
any check, it must arise only ircViii those calis^s^ 
Which ilo huihan diligence can control. 

Vo8 tainen () noetri, ne festinate, libelli ! 
8i post fata V^nit gloria* Don prop'ere., 



Number lxxxvii. 



Jam te premet noz. — Hoaat. 

1 AM bitting down to begin the task Of addihg a neW 
t6lume to the&e Es^ys, Wheh the la6t day of the 
year 1789 is within a feWbours of its conclusion, a*id 
I shkll bid farewell to this eventful pctidd with a 
grateful mind fbr its having passed lightly Over my 
head without Ahy extraordinary pertuibation or ttns* 
fortune on toy part soffered, gently leading t&t to- 
wards that destined i^mfd not far distant hour, when 
I, like it, shall Ve no more. 

I have accofnpanied it through all iJitose changeili 
and successions of seasons, Which in ottr climdct^ kr^ 
80 strof»gly discriminated ; have shared in the plea- 
sures aiid prodtictions of each, and if any IFttle idle 
jkrb dt bick^rittgi may occasionally haVe starts up 
betWikt us, aft will sometimes happen to the best of 
friehdii, I Willibgly confeigti thfem to oblivion, and ke6p 
in wibA bhlj th^s^ kiud iindgood offices, which wm 
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please on reflectioD, and serve to endear the memory 
of the deceased. 

All days in twelve months will not be days of 
sunshine; but I will say this for my friend in his last 
moments^ that I cannot put my finger upon one in 
the same century, that hath given birth to more in- 
teresting events, been a warmer advocate for the li- 
berties and rights of mankind in general, or a kinder 
patron to this country in particular : I could name 
a day (if there was any need to point out wliat is sO 
strongly impressed on our hearts) a day of gratula-^ 
tion and thanksgiving which will ever stand forth 
amongst the whitest in our calendar. 

Hie dies Tere mihi festas atras 
Eximet caras : ego nee tamaltam, 
^ec mori per Tim rnetuam, tenente 

Cssare ternu.^HoRAT. 

This is indeed a festal day, 
A day that heals my cares and pains. 
Drives death and danger far away, 
And tells me Cssar lives and reigns. 

Though tnv friend in his last momenishBAk in this 
and other instances been so considerate of our hap-^ 
piness, I am afraid he is not likely to leave our mo^ 
rals much better than he found them : I cannot say 
that in the course of my duty as an Observer any 
very strikinginstance of amendment hath come under 
my notice ; and though I have all the disposition in 
life to speak as favourably in my friend's behalf as V 
truth vnll let me, I am bound to confess he was not \ 
apt to think so seriously of his latter end as I could 
have wished; there was: a levity in his conduct, 
which he took no pains to conceal ; he did not seem 
to reflect upon the lapse of time, how speedily his 
spring, summer^ and autumn -would pass away, and 
&ie winter of his days come upon him ; like Wolsey 
he was not aware how soon the frost, the kUUng frost 
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w^M mp. Am rcai: he wm» hoipeter, a gay con^ 
Tivial fellow, loved his bottle and kia Mea^^ 
yasBed hitf tiae j^oanbly anKmgst ut, aad eer- 
taia] V mmu tbe good word of eiety loyal soiijeee ia 
this kingdom. 

. As for his j^oceedingtf in odier cmmtnesv it is not 
here the reader Blast look for an aceoont of them j 
poiitios have no place ita ^ese vMuikiea; bat it da»* 
not be denied that hie has made nany widows ahid 
erphans in Eim^, b^n an active ai|^t lor tfaa 
court of death, and dipped Ids' hands deep in CMt- 
thn add Mahomef te blood* By the friends of frecM 
dom he will be celebrated to the latest timei Ha 
has begun a business^ which if followed up by his 
successor with equal zeal» less ferocity^ and more dis- 
cretion, may lead to wonderful revolutions : there 
are indeed somt instances 6f cruelty, which bear 
hard upon his character ; if separately vkwed, they 
admit of no pallflaitton; in a general liftht allowances 
may be made fbir that frenzy, n^ich seizes the 
mind, when impelled to great and arduous under- 
tlkkings ; when the wound is gangrehed the incl^on 
must be deep, aad if that is to be done by coarse 
iostniments find anskilfbl hands, who can wondef 
if the gash more resemblea the slab of sin assassin, 
than tl^ operation of a surgton. An era is now o^, 
a^M, interelsting, and so intohred in mystery, that 
the aeutest speculation cannot peiietrate to tbe isAne 
oi? k: in riiort^ mp friend im his lUsi nwments hath 
put a vast machine in motion, and left ^ task to 
futuritjr, thii wfll demahd the strongest hatids and 
fiblest heads to complete : in the m^an time I shall 
hope that niy countrynen, who have all those bl^sit- 
ibgs by inheritaiiice, whieh less-favoured nations ar6 
how struggling^ t6 obtain by foi^e, will so usd theit 
liberty^ that the rest of the worlds who ar^ htt ^ 
happyy inay think tt an oliject w<Mth cotttCMlilig' f#t*. 
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and quote our peace and our prosperity n$ the bes^ 
prood existing of its real value. 

Whilst my thoughts have been thus employed in 
reflecting iqx>^ the last day of an ever-memorable 
year, I have xcMaiipoaed a few elegiac lines to be 
thrown into the :grave which tine is npw evening to 
receive his reliques. 

The year's gay ▼erdure, all Its charms are gone. 
And now comes old December chill and drear, 
DrM^ging a ^dfikting lei^glh of eveaing on, 
WliSt aU things droop, as Nature's death were near. 

Time flies amain with broad expanded w^1gB, 
Whence ne^er yet a single feather fell, 
Bu^ holds his «peed, and through the wetlun rings 
Of all that Iweathe th' inexorable fcnell. 

Oh ! for a moment stop — a moment's space 
For recollection mercy might concede,' 
A little paiisS'lbr man's unthiniLiog race 
To ponder on that world, to whieh tiiey speed. 

But 'tis in v.ain ; xAd Time disdains to rest, . 
And moment after moment flits alons, 
Each with a sting to pierce the idlePs breast. 
And Tindioate its ptedeoessor's wfong. 

Though the new dawning year in its adyance 
With hope's gay promise may entrap the mind, 
JLet memory cive one retroapeetiTe glance 
l^ogh the bright period which it leavjes behind. 

Era of mercies ! my wrapt bosoip springs 
To meet the transport recollection gives : '*' 

Heaven's angel comes with healing on his wings; 
He shakes his pluuMi^fiay «^ntry's father lives. 
The joyful tidings o'er the distant round 
Of Britain's emp^e the four winds proclaim. 
Her sun-burnt inands swell the exulting sound. 
And farthest Ganges echoes George's name. 

Period of bliss ! can any British muse 
Bid thee farewedl without a parting tear ? 
Shall the historian's |;ratitude refuse 
I|is brightest page to this recorded yeajr ? 
Thou Freedom's nursing-mother shall be.styfd, 
Tiw ^loilcs •f its birth nt «U thme own. 
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Upon tbj braaats hung the Herculean chikli > 
And tyrants trembled at its babj frown. • 

A sanguine mantle the dread infant wore. 
Before it roIFd a stream of human blood : 
Smiling it stood, and, pointing to the shore. 
Beckoned the nations from across the flood. 

Then at that awful sight, as with a spell. 
The everlasting doors of Death gave way, 
Prone to the dust Oppression's fortress fell, 
AAd rescued captives hail'd the light of day. 

Meanwhile Ambition chas'd its fairy prise 
.-, ^ith moonstruck madness down the Danube's stream, 
The Turkish crescent glittering in its eyes. 
And lost an empire to pursue a dream. 

,The trampled serpent (Superstition) wreath'd 
Her fest'ring scales with anguish to and fro. 
Torpid she lay, then darting forward sheath'd 
Her deadly fangs in the unguarded foe. 

Oh Austria! why so prompt to venture forth, . 
When fate now hurries thee to life's last goal ? 
Thee too, thou crowned eagle of the north. 
Death's dart arrests, though tow'ring to the pole. 

Dow,n then. Ambition ; drop into the grave! 
And by thy follies be this maxim shewn — 
'Tis not the monarch's glory to enslave 
His neighbour's empire, but to bless his own. 

Come then, sweet Peace ! in Britain fix thy reign, 
3id Plenty smile> and Commerce crowd her coast : 
And may this everrblessed year remain 
Her king's, her people's, and her muse's boast ! 



NUMBER LXXXVIU. 



Nicolas Pedrosa, a busy little being, who followed 
the trades of shaver, surgeon, and man-midwife in 
the town of Madrid, mounted hi^ mule at the door 
of his sliop 1^ the Plazuela de los Affligidos, and 
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pushed through the gate' of San Bernardino, being 
called to a patient in the neighbouring village of 
Foncarraly upon a pressing occasion. Every body- 
knows that the ladies in Spain in certain cases do 
not give long warning to practitioners of a certain 
description, and nobody knew it better than Nicolas, 
who was resolved not to lose an inch of his way, nor 
of his mule's best speed by the way, if cudgelling 
could beat it out of her. It was plain to Nicolas's 
conviction, as plain could be, that his road laid 
straight forward to the little convent in iront; the 
mule was of opinion, that the turning on the left 
down the hill towards the Prado was the road of all 
roads most familiar and agreeable to herself, and ac- 
cordingly began to dispute the point of topography 
with Nicolas by fixing her four feet resolutely in the 
ground, dipping her head at the same time between 
them, and launching heels and crupper furiously into 
the air in the way of argument. Little Pedrosa, 
who was armed at heel with one massy silver spur 
of stout, though ancient, workmanship, resolutely 
applied the rusty rowel to the shoulder of his beast, 
striving it with all the good will in the world to the 
very butt, and at the same time adroitly tucking his 
blue cloth capa under his right arm, and flinging the 
skirt over the left shoulder en cavalier, began to lay 
about him with a stout ashen sapling upon the ears, 
poll, and cheeks of the recreant mule. The fire now 
flashed from a pair of Andalusian eyes, as black as 
charcoal and not less inflammable, and taking the 
segara from his mouth, with which he had vainly 
hoped to have regaled his nostrils in a sharp winter's 
evening by the way, raised such a thundering troop 
of angels, saints, and martyrs, from St, Michael 
downwards, not forgetting his own namesake Saint 
'Nicolas de Tolentino by the way, that if curses could 
liave made the mule to go, the dispute would have 

XXXIX. z 
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been soon tended, but not a saint ^ould make her 
stir any other ways than upwards and downwards at 
a stand. A smaJi troop of mendicant friars were at 
this moment conducting the host of a dying man. — 
' Nicolas Pedrosa,' says an old friar, * be patient 
with your beast, and ^Bxe your blasphemies ; re* 
member Balaam.' — < Ah father,' replied Pedrosa, 
* Balaam cudgelled his beast till she spoke, so will 
I mine till she roars.' — * Fie, fie, profane fellow,' 
cries another of the fraternity. ^ Go about your 
work friend/ quoth Nicolas, ^ and let me go about 
mine ; I warrant it is the more pressing of the two ; 
your patient is going out of the world, mine is comb- 
ing into it.' — • Hear him,' cries a third, * hear the 
vile wretch, how he blasphemes the body of God.' — 
And then the troop past slowly on to the tinkling of 
the bell.. - 

A man must know nothing of a mule's ears who 
does not know what a passion they hare for the 
tinkling of a bell, and no sooner had the jingling 
cords vibrated in the sympathetic organs of Pedrosa's 
beast, than boulting forward with a sudden spring 
she ran roaring into the throDg of friars, trampling 
on some and shouldering others at a most profane 
rate ; when Nicolas availing himself of the impetus, 
and perhaps not able to control it, broke away, and 
was out of sight in a moment. * All the devils in 
heU blow fire into thy tail, thou beast of Babylon,' 
muttered Nicolas to himself as he scampered along, 
never once looking behind him or stopping to apo- 
logize for the mischief he had done to tiie bare feet 
and shirtless ribs of the holy brotherhood. 

Whether Nicolas saved his distance, as likewise, 
if he did, whether it was a male or female Castilian 
he ushered into the world, we will not just now in- 
quire, contented to wait his return in the first of the 
morning next day, when he had no sooner dismounted 
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at his shop and delivered his mule to a sturdy Arra- 
^onese wench^^than Don Ignacio de Santos ApGuricio^ 
alguazU mayor of the supreme and general inquisi- 
tion, put an order into his hand, signed and sealed 
hy the inquisidor-general, for the conveying his body 
to the Casa, whose formidable door presents itself in 
the street adjoining the square in which Nicolas's 
brazen basin hung forth the edibkm of his trade. 

The poor little fellow, trembling in every joint, 
and with a face as yellow as saffron, drppped a knee 
to the altar, which fronts the entrance, and crosited 
himself most devt>utly; as soon as he had a&cended 
the first flight of stairs, a porter habited iu black 
opened the tremendous barricade, and Nicolas with 
horror heard the grating of the heavy bolts that shut 
him in. He was led through passages and vauUs 
and melancholy cells till he was delivered into the 
dungeon, where he was finally left to his solitary 
meditations. Hapless being ! what a scene of horror. 
Nicolas felt all the terrors of his condition, but being 
an Andalusian, and like his countrymen of a lively 
imagination, he began to turn over all the resources 
of his invention for some happy fetch, if any such 
might occur, for helping him out of the dismal limbo 
he was in : he was not long to seek for the cause of 
his misfortune : his adventure with the barefooted 
friars was a ready solution of all difficulties of that 
nature, had there been any : there was however an- 
other thing, which might have troubled a stouter 
heart than Nicolas's — ^He was a Jew. — This of a 
certain would have been a sta^ering item in a poor 
devil's confession, but then it was a secret to all the 
world but Nicolas, and Nicolad's conscience did not 
just then urge him to reveal it; he now began to over- 
haul the inventory of his persoi^als about him, and 
with some satisfaction counted three little medals of 
the Blessed Virgin^ two Agnus Deis^ a Saibt Nico* 
z2 
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las de Toleiitino, and a formidable string of beads 
all pendant from his neck and within his shirt ; in 
his pockets he had a paper of dried figs, a small 
bundle of segars, a case of lancets, squirt, and for- 
ceps, and too old razors in a leathern envelop ; 
these he had delivered one by one to the alguazil, 
who first arrested him, — ' and let him make the most 
of them,' said he to himself, * they can never prove 
me an Israelite by a case of razors/ — Upon a closer 
rummage however he discovered in a secret pocket 
a letter, which the alguazil had overlooked, and 
which his patient Donna Leonora de Gasafonda had 
given him in charge to deliver as directed — ^ Well, 
well,' cried he, ' let it pass; there can be no mystery 
in this harmless scrawl ; a letter of advice to some 
friend or relation, I'll not break the seal ; let the 
ftithers read it if they like, 'twill prove the truth of 
my deposition, and help out my excuse for the hurry 
of my errand, and the unfortunate adventure of my 
damned refractory mule.' — And now no sooner had 
the recollection of the wayward mule crossed the 
brain of poor Nicolas Pedrosa, than he began ta 
blast her at a furious rate, — ^The scratches and the 
scab to boot confound thy scurvy hide,' quoth he, 
^ thou ass-begotten bastard whom Noah never let 
into his ark ! The vengeance take thee for an un- 
created barren beast of promiscuous generation! 
What devil's crotchet got into thy capricious noddle, 
that then shouldst fall in love with that Nazaritish 
bell, and run bellowing like Lucifer into the midst 
of those barefooted vermin, who are more malicious 
and more greedy than the locusts of Egypt? Oh ! 
that I had the art of Simon Magus to conjure thee 
into this dungeon in my stead ; but I warrant thou 
art chewing thy barley straw without any pity for 
thy wretched master, whom thy jade's tricks have 
delivered bodily to the tormentors, to be the sport 



of these uncircumciBed sons of Dagpn/ And no^ 
the cell door opened, ^hen a savage figure entered 
carryiifg a huge parcel 6f clanking fetters, with a 
collar of iron, which he put round the neck of poor 
Pedrosa, telling him with a truly diabolic grin, whilst 
he was rivetting it on, that it was a proper cravat for 
the throat of a blasphemer. — ' Jesu-Maria,' quoth 
Pedrosa, ^ is all this fallen upon me for oiily cudgel* 
ling a restive mule ?* — ^^Aye,' cried the demon, *arid 
this is only a taste of what is to come,' at the same 
time slipping his pincers from the screw he was 
forcing to the head, he caught a piece of fle&h in the 
forceps, and wrenched it out of his cheek, laughing 
at poor Nicolas, whiUt he roared aloud with the 
pain, telling him it was a just reward for the torture 
he had put him to awhile ago, when he tugged at a 
tooth till he broke it in his jaw. ' Ah, for the love, 
of Heaven,' cried Pedrosa, * have more pity pn me 
for the sake of Saint Nicolas de Tolentino, my holy 
patron be not so unmerciful to a poor barber-sur<- 
geon, and I will shave your worship's beard for no- 
thing as long as I have life.' One of the messengers 
of the auditory now came in, and bade the fellow 
strike off .the prisoner's fetters, for that the holy fa- 
thers were in council, and demanded him for exami- 
nation. ^This is something extraordinary,' quoth 
the tormentor : ' I should not have expected it this 
twelvemonth to coone.' Pedrosa's fetters were struck 
off; some brandy was applied to staunch the bleed- 
ing of his cheeks : his hands and face were washed, 
and a short jacket of coarse ticking thrown over 
him, and the messenger with an assistant taking 
him each under an arm, led him into a spacious 
chamber, where at the head of a long table sate his 
excellency the inquisidor-general, with six of his 
assessors, three on each side the chair of state : the 
alguazil mayor, a secretary, and two notaries, with 
z3 
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Other offioero of the holy council^ were attending in 
their places. 

The prisoner was placed behind a bar at the foot 
of the table between the messengers who brought 
him in, and having made his obeisance to the awful 
preiience in the most supplicating manner, he was 
called upon according to the usual form of questions 
by one of the junior judges to declare his name, 
parentage, profession, age, place of abode, and to 
answer various interrogatories of the like trifling 
nature: his excellency the inquisidor-general now- 
opened his reverend lips, and in a solemn tone of 
voice, that penetrated to the heart of the poor trem- 
bling prisoner, interrogated him as follows — 

' Nicolas Pedrosa, we have listened to the account 
you give of yourself, your business and connexions, 
now tell us for what offence, or offences, you are 
here standing a prisoner before us : examine your 
own heart, and speak the truth from your conscience 
without prevarication or disguise.' — * May it please 
your excellency,* replied Pedrosa, * with aU due sub- 
mission to your holiness and this reverend assembly, 
my most equitable judges, I conceive I stand here 
before you for no worse a crime, than that of cud- 
gelling a refractory mule ; an animal so restive in 
its nature (under correction of your holiness be it 
spoken), that although I were blest with the forbear- 
ance of holy Job (for like him toorl am married, and 
my patience hath been exercised by a wife), yet 
could I not forbear to smite my beast for her obsti* 
nacy , and the rather because I was summoned in the 
way of my profession, as I have already made known 
to your most merciful ears, upon a certain cr3fing 
occasion, which would not admit of a moment's 
delay.' 

' Recollect yourself, Nicolas,' said his excellency 
he inquisidot'^general, * was there nothing else you 
did, save smiting your beaU?' 
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' I take Saint Nicolas de Tolentino to witness/ 
replied he, ' that I know of no other crime, for which 
I can be responsible at this righteous tribunal, save 
smiting my unruly beast/ 

' Take notice, brethren,' exclaimed the inquisidor, 
* this unholy wretch holds, trampling over friars to 
be no crime.' 

* Pardon me, holy father,' replied Nicolas, ' I hold ' 
it for the worst of crimes, and therefore willingly 
surrender my refractory mule to be dealt with as you 
see fit, and if you impale her alive it will not be more 
than she deserves.' 

* Your wits are too nimble, Nicolas,' cried the 
judge ; * have a care they do not run away with 
your discretion: recollect the blasphemies you ut- 
tered in the hearing of those pious people.' 

* I humbly pray your excellency,' answered the 
prisoner, ' to recollect that anger is a short madness, 
and I hope allowances will be made by your holy 
council for words spoken in haste to a rebellious 
mule : the prophet Balaam was thrown o£P his guard 
with a simple ass, and what is an ass compared to a 
mule : if your excellency had seen the lovely crea- 
ture that was screaming in an agony till I came to 
her relief, and how fine a boy I ushered into the 
world, which would have been lost but for my as- 
sistance, I am sure I should not be condemned for 
a few hasty words spoke in passion.' 

* Sirrah i' cried one of the puisne judges, * respect 
the decency of the court.' 

' Produce the contents of this fellow's pockets 
before the court,' said the president : • lay tiiem on 
the table.' 

* Monster,' resumed the aforesaid puisne judge, 
taking up the forceps, ^ what is the use of this dia-i 
bolical machine ?' 

' Please your reverence,' replied Pedrosa, * aptum 
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est ad extrahendo$f(etu8.' — ' Unnatnrfd wretch/ again 
exclaimed the judge, ' you have murdered the mo- 
ther.' 

* The mother of God forbid !' exclaimed Pedrosa, 
' I believe I have a proof in my pocket that will ac- 
quit me of that charge ;* and so sayipg, he tendered 
'the letter we have before made mentioa of: the se- 
cretary took ity and by command of the court read 
as follows: 

• SENOR DON MANUEL DE HERRERA; 

' When this letter, which I send by Nicolas Pe- 
drosa, shall reach your hands, you shsdl know that I 
am safely delivered of a lovely boy after a dangerous 
labour, in consideration of which I pray you to pay 
to the said Nicolas Pedrosa the sum of twenty gold 
pistoles, which sum his excellency' — 

^ Hold!' cried the inquisidor-general, starting 
hastily from his seat, and snatching away the letter, 
' diere is more in this than meets the eye : break up 
the court ; I must take em examination of this pri- 
soner in private/ 
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As soon as the room was cleared the inquisidor-ge- 
neral beckoning to the prisoner to follow him, retired 
into a private closet, where throwing himself care- 
lessly into an arm-chair, he turned a gracious counted 
nance upon the poor aflfrighted accoucheur, and bid> 
ding him sit down upon a low stool by his side, thus 
accosted him :-— * Take heart, Senor Pedrosa, your 
imprisonment is not likely to be very tedious, for I 
have a commission you must execute without loss^ of 
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time : you have too much consideration for yourself 
to betray a trust, the violation of which must involve 
you in inevitable ruin, and can in no degree attaint 
my character, which is far enough beyond the reach 
of malice : be attentive therefore to my orders ; exe- 
cute them punctually, and keep my secret as you 
tender your own life : dost thou know the name and 
condition of the lady whom thou hast delivered V 
Nicolad assured him he did not, and his excellency 
proceeded as follows : — * Then I tell thee, Nicolas, 
it is the illustrious Donna Leonora de Casafonda : 
her husband is the president of Quito, and daily ex- 
pected with the next arrivals irom the South Seas ; 
now, though measures have been taken for detaining 
him at the port, wherever he shall land, till he shall 
receive farther orders, yet you must be sensible 
Donna Leonora's situation is somewhat delicate : it 
will be your business to take the speediest measures 
for her recovery, but as it seems sne has had a dan-- 
gerous and painful labour, this may be a work of 
more time than could be wished, unless some medi- 
cines more efficacious than common are administer- 
ed : art thou acquainted with any such, friend Nico- 
las V — * So please your excellency,' quoth Nicolas, 
* my processes have been tolerably successful ; I 
have bandages and cataplasms with oils and con- 
serves, that I have no cause to complain of : they 
will restore nature to its proper state in all decent 
time' — * Thou talkest like a fool, friend Nicolas/ 
interrupting him, said the inquisidor : * What tellest 
thou me of- thy swathings and swaddlings? quick 
work must be wrought by quick medicines: hast 
diou none such in thy botica? Fll answer for it 
thou hast not; therefore look you, sirrah, here is a 
little vial compounded by a famous chymist; see 
that you mix it in the next apozem you administer 
to Donna Leonora ; it is the most capital sedative ia 
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nature ; give her the whole of it, and let her husband 
return when he will, depend upon it he will make no 
discoveries from her.* — * Humph!* quoth Nicolas 
within himself, ' Well said, inqdisidor!' He took 
the vial with all possible respect, and was not want- 
ing in professions of the most inviolable fidelity and 
secresy — * No more words, friend Nicolas,' quoth 
the inquisidor, ' upon that score ; I do not believe 
thee one jot the more for all thy promises ; my de- 
pendance is upon thy fears, and not thy faith ; I 
fancy thou hast seen enough of this place not to be 
willing to return to it once for all.' — Having so said, 
he rang a bell, and ordered Nicolas to be forthwith 
liberated, bidding the messenger return his clothes 
instantly to him with all that belonged to him, and 
having slipped a purse into his hand well filled with 
doubloons, he bade him begone about his business, 
and not see his face again till he had executed his 
commands. 

Nicolas boulted out of the porch without taking 
leave of the altar, and never checked his speed till he 
found himself fairly housed under shelter of his own 
beloved brass basin. — * Aha V quoth Nicolas, ' my 
lord inquisidor, | see the king is not likely to gain 
a subject more by your intrigues : a pretty job you 
have set me about; and so, when I have put the 
poor lady to rest with your danmed sedative, my 
tongue must be stopped next to prevent its blab- 
bing : but ril shew you I was not born in Andalusia 
for nothing.* Nicolas now opened a secret drawer 
and took out a few pieces of money, which in fact 
was his whole stock of cash in the world : he loaded 
and primed his pistols, and carefully lodged them 
in the housers of his saddle, he buckled to his side 
his trusty spada, and hastened to caparison his 
raule. ^ Ah, thou imp of the old one,* quoth he ai 
be entared the stable, ^ art not ashamed to look me 
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in the face?' But come, hussy, thou owest me a 
good turn methinks, stand by me this once, and 
be friends for ever ! thou art in ^ood case, and if 
thou wilt put thy best foot foremost, Uke a faithful 
beast thou shalt not want for barley by the way/ 
The bargain was soon struck between Nicolas and 
his mule, he mounted her in the happy moment, 
and pointing his course towards the bridge of To- 
ledo, which proudly strides with half a dozen lofty 
arches over a stream scarce three feet wide, he 
found himself as completely in a desert in half a 
mile's riding, as if he had been dropped in the centre 
of Arabia Petraea. As Nicolas's journey was not a 
tour of curiosity, he did not amuse himself with 
a peep at Toledo, or Talavera, or even Merida by 
the way ; for the same reason he took a drcumben^ 
dibus round the frontier town of Badajoz, and cross- 
ing a little brook refreshed his mule with the last 
draught of Spanish water, and instantly congratu- 
lated himself upon entering the territory of Portugal. 
* Brava !' quoth he patting the neck of his mule, 
thou shalt have a supper this night of the best sieve- 
meat that Estramadura can furnish: we are now in 
a country where the scattered flock of Israel fold 
thick and fare well.* He now began to chant the 
soiig of Solomon, and gently ambled on in the joy 
of his heart. 

When Nicolas at length reached the city of Lisi- 
bon, he hugged himself in his good fortune: 4stiH 
he recollected that the inquisition has long arms, 
and he was yet in a place of no perfect security. 
Oitr adventurer had in early Ufe acted as assistant- 
sui^eon in a Spanish frigate bound to Buenos Ayres, 
and being captured by a British man of war, and 
carried into Jamaica, had very quietly passed some 
years in that place as journeyman apothecary, in 
which time he had acquired a tolerable acquaintance 
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with the. Eog^Ush language: no sooner thendidihe 
discover the British ensign flying on the poop of an 
English frigate then lying in the Tagus, than he 
eagerly caught the opportunity of paying a visit to 
the surgeon, and finding he was in want of a mate, 
offered himself, and was entered in that capacity for 
a cruise against the French and Spaniards, with 
whom Great Britain was then at war. In this secure 
asylum Nicolas enjoyed the first happy moments he 
had experienced for a long time past, and being a 
lively good-humoured little fellow, and one that 
touched the guitar and sung sequidillas with a to- 
lerable grace, he soon recommended himself tp his 
shipmates, and grew, in favour with every body on 
board from the captain to the cook's mate. 

When they were out upon tlieir cruise hovering 
on the Spanish coast, it occurred to Niqolas that the 
inquisidor-general at Madrid had told him of the ex- 
pected arrival of the president of Quito, and having 
imparted this to one of the lieutenants, he reported 
it to the captain, and as the intelUgence seemed of 
importance, he availed himself of it by haulmg into 
the track of the homeward-bound galleons, and 
great was the jov, ^hen at the break of the morn- 
ing the man at the mast-head stnnounced a square- 
rigged vessel in view: the ardour of a chace now 
set all hands at work, and a few hours brought them 
near enough to discern that she was a Spanish fri- 
gate,: and seemingly from a long voyage ; little Pe- 
.drosa, as alert as the rest, stripped himself for his 
work, and repaired to his post in the cock-pit, whilst 
the thunder of the guns rolled incessantly over^head; 
three cheers from the whole crew at length announced 
the moment of victory, and a few more minutes as- 
cect^iped the good news that the prize, was a frigate 
richly laden from the South Seas, with the gpvernor 
of Quito and his suite on board. 
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' Pedrosa was now called upon deckj and sent on 
board the prize as interpreter to the first lieutenant, 
who was to take possession of her. He found every 
thing in confusion, a deck covered with the slain 
and the whole crew in consternation at an event they 
were in no degree prepared for, not having received 
any inlteiatton of a war. He found the officers in 
general, and the passengers without exception, under 
the most horrid impressions of the English, and ex* 
pecting to be plundered, and perhaps butchered 
without mercy. Don Manuel de Casafonda the go- 
vernor, whose countenance bespoke a constitution 
far gone in a decline, had thrown himself on a sofa 
in the last state of despair, and given way to an ef- 
fusion of tears : when the lieutenant entered the 
cabin he rose trembling from his couch, and with 
the most supplicating action presented to him his 
Tsrword, and with it a casket which he carried in his 
other hand ; as he tendered these spoils to his con- 
queror, whether through weakness or of his own will, 
he made a motion of bending his knee : the gene- 
rous Briton, shocked at the unmanly overture, caught 
him suddenly with both hands, and turning to Pe- 
drosa, said aloud — * Convince this gentleman he is 
fallen into the hands of an honourable enemy.' — * Is 
it possible !' cried Don Manuel, and lifting up his 
streaming eyes to the countenance of the British 
officer, saw humanity, valour, and generous pity sd 
strongly charactered in his youthful features, that 
the conviction was irresistible. * Will he not accept 
TOy sword V cried the Spaniard. * He desires you to 
wear it, till he has the honour of presenting you to 
his captain.*-^' Ah then he has a captain/ exclaimed 
Don Manuel, * his superior will be of another way of 
thinking ; tell hiiia this casket contains my jewels ; 
they are valuable ; let him present them as a lawful 
prhe, which will enrich the captor ; his superior will 
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not hesitate to take them from me.*^»' If they are 
your excellency's private property,* replied Pedrosa, 
' I am ordered to assure you, that if your ship was 
loaded with jewels, no British officer, in the service 
of his king, will tsiie them at your hands ; the ship 
and effects of his Catholic Majesty are the only prize 
of the captors ; the personals of the passengers are 
inviolate.* — ' Generous nation !* exclaimed Don Ma- 
nuel, *how greatly have I wronged thee !* — ^The boats 
of the British frigate now came alongside, and part 
of the crew were shifted out of the prize, taking tiieir 
clothes and trunks along with them, in which they 
were very cordially assisted by their conquerors. 
The barge soon after came aboard with an officer in 
the stern- sheets, and the crew in their white shirts 
and velvet caps, to escort the governor and the 
ship*s captain on board the frigate, which lay with 
her sails to the mast awaiting their arrival ; the ac- 
commodation ladder was slung over the side^ an4 
manned for the prisoners^ who were received on the 
gang- way by the second lieutenant, whilst perfect 
silence and the strictest discipline reigned in the 
ship, where all were under the decks, and no inqui- 
sitive curious eyes were suffered to wound the feel- 
ings of the conquered even with a glance ; in the 
door of his cabin stood the captain, who received 
them with that modest complaisance, which does not 
revolt the unfortunate by an overstrained politeness ; 
he was a man of high birth and elegant manners, 
with a heart as benevolent as it was brave : such an 
address, set off with a person finely formed and per- 
fectly engaging, could not fail to impress the pri- 
soners with the most favourable ideas ; and as Don 
Manuel spoke French fluently, he could converse 
with the British captain without the help of an inter- 
preter : as he expressed an impatient desire of being 
admitted to bis parole, that he might revisit friends 



and connexions, from which he had been long se- 
parated, he was overjoyed to hear that the English 
ship would cary her prize into Lisbon ; and that he 
would be there set on shore, and permitted to make 
the best of his way from thence to Madrid ; he talked 
of his wife with all the ardour of the most impas- 
sionate lover, and apologized for his tears, by im- 
puting them to the agony of his mind, and the in- 
firmity of his health, under the dread of being longer 
separated from an object so dear to his heart, and 
on whom he doted with the fondest affection. The 
generous captor indulged him in these conversa- 
tions, and, being a husband himself, knew how to 
allo^ for all the tenderness of his sensations. 'Ah, 
Sir/ cried Don Manuel, 'would to Heaven it were 
in my power to have the honour of presenting my 
beloved Leonora to you on our landing at Lisbon. — 
Perha]»,' added he, turning to Pedrosa, who at that 
moment entered the cabin, 'this gentleman, whom 
I take to be a Spaniard, may have heard the name 
of Donna Leonora de Casafonda : if he has been at 
Madrid^ it is possible he may have seen her ; should 
that be the case, he can testify to her external charms ; 
I alone can witness to the exquisite perfection of 
her mind7— * Senor Don Manuel,* replied Pedrosa, 
* I have seen Donna, Leonora, and your excellency 
, is warranted in all you can say in her praise ; she is 
of incompai'able Ueauty.' These words threw the 
uxorious Spaniard into raptures ; his eyes sparkled 
with delight; the bliood rushed into his emaciated 
cheeks, and every feature glowed with unutterable 
joy : he pressed Pedrosa with a variety of rapid in- 
quiries, all which he evaded by pleading ignorance, 
saying, that he had only had a casual glance of her, 
as she passed along the Pardo. The embarrassment 
however which accompanied these answers, did not 
escape the English captain, who shortly after draw-* 
2a2 
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ing Pedrosa aside into the surgeon's cabin» was by 
hira made acquainted with the melancholy situation 
of that unfortunate lady, and every particular of the 
story as before related ; nay the very vial was pro- 
duced with its contents, as put into the hands of Pe- 
drosa by the inquisidor. 
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* Can there be such villany in man!' cried the 
British captain, when Pedrosa had concluded his 
detail : * Alas ! my heart bleeds for this unhappy 
husband : assuredly that monster has destroyed Leo*- 
nora : as for thee, Pedrosa, whilst the British flag 
flies over thy head, neither Spain, nor Portugal, bqt 
inquisitors, nor devils, shall annoy thee under its pro- 
tection ; but if thou ever venturest over the «ide af 
this ship, and rashly s^test one foot upon CathoKc 
soil, when we arrive at Lisbon, thou art a lost man.' 
— * I were worse than a madman,' replied Nicolas, 

* should I attempt it.' — ^ Keep close in this asylum 
then,' resumed the captain, ' and fear nothing. Had 
it been our fate to have been captured by the Spa- 
niard, what would have become of thee V — * In the 
worst of extremities,' replied Nicolas, ' I should have 
applied to the inquisidor's vial ; but I confess I had 
no fears of that sort ; a ship so commanded .and so 
manned is in little danger of being carried into a 
Spanish port.* — * I hope not/ said the captain, ^ and 
i promise thee thou sbalt take thy chance in her, a& 
long as she is afloat under my command, and if we 
Uv^ to conduct her to England, thou ^hjblt have thy 
proper share of prize-money, which if the galleon 
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breaks up according to her entries, will be «omething 
towards enabling^ thee to shift, and if thou art as 
diligent in thy duly, as I am persuaded thou wilt be, 
whilst I live thou shalt never want a seaman's friend/ 
At these cheeriug words, little Nicolas threw himself 
at the feet of his generous preserver, and with 
streaming eyes, poured. out his thanks from a heart 
animated with joy and gratitude. — The captain rais- 
ing him by the hand, forbade him, as he prized his 
friendship, ever to address him in that posture any 
more : ' Thank me, if you will,* added he, ' but thank 
me as one man should another ; let no knees bend 
in this ship but to the name of God. — But now,' 
continued he, ' let us turn our thoughts to the situa- 
tion of our unhappy Casafonda : we are now drawing 
near to Lisbon, where he will look to be liberated 
on his parole.' — * By no means let him venture into 
Spain,' said Pedrosa ; * I am well assured there are 
orders to arrest him in every port or frontier town-, 
where he may present himself.' — * I can well believe 
it/ replied the captain ; * his piteous- case will re- 
quire farther deliberation ; in the mean time let no- 
tiiing transpire on your part, and keep yourself out 
of his sight as carefully as you can.'— ^This said, the 
captain left the cabin, and both parties repaired to 
their several occupations. 

As soon as the frigate and her prize cast anchor 
in the Tagus, Don Manuel de Casafonda impatiently 
reminded our captain of his promised parole. The 
painful moment was now come, when an explanation 
of some sort became unavoidable: the generous 
Englishman, wiith a countenance expressive of the 
tenderest pity, took the Spaniard's hand in his, and 
seating him on a couch beside him, ordered the sen* 
tinel to keep the cabin private, and delivered him- 
self as follows : 

* Senor Don Manuel, I must now impart to yoti 
2 a3 
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ail anxiety which I labour under on your account j 
I have strong reason to suspect you have enemies in 
your own country, who are upon the watch to arrest 
you on your landing : when I have told you this, I 
expect you will repose such trust in my honour^ and 
the sincerity of my regard for you, as not to demand 
a farther explanation of the particulars on which my 
intelligence is founded.' — * Heaven and earth !' cried 
the astonished Spaniard, * who can be those enemies 
I have to fear, and what can I have done .to deserve 
them?' — < So far I will open myself to you,' an- 
swered the captain,^ as to point out the principal to 
Tou, the inquisidor-^eneral.'— * The best friend I 
have in Spain/ exclaimed the governor, * my sworn 
protector, the patron of my fortune. He my enemy! 
impossible.' — * Well, Sir,' replied the captain, * if my 
advice does not meet belief^ I must so far exert my 
authority for your sake, as to make this ship your 
prison till I have waited on our minister at Lisbon, 
and made the inquiries necessary for your safety; 
suspend your judgment upon the seeming harshness 
of this measure till I return to you again V and at 
the same time rising from his seat, he gave orders 
for the barge, and leaving strict injunctions with the 
first lieutenant not to allow of the governor's quit- 
ting the frigate, he put off for the shore, and left 
the melancholy Spaniard buried in profound and 
silent meditation. 

The emissaries of the inquisition having at last 
traced Pedrosa to Lisbon, and there gained intelli- 
gence of his having entered on board the frigate, our 
captain had no sooner turned into the porch of the 
hotel at Buenos Ayres, than he was accosted by a 
messenger of state, with a requisition from the prime 
mitaister's office for the surrender of one Nicolas Pe- 
drosa, a subject of Spain and a criininal, who had 
escaped out of the prison of the inquisition in Ma- 



drid| where he stood cbargedl with high crimes and 
misdemeanQurs. As soon as this requisition was ex- 
plained to our worthy captain, without condescend- 
ing to a word in reply, he called for pen and . inky 
and writing a short order to the officer commanding 
on board, instantly dispatched the midshipman, who 
attended him, to the barge, with directions, to make 
the best of his way back to the frigate, and deliver 
it to the lieutenant; then, turning to the messenger, 
he said to him in a resolute tone — ' That Spaniard 
is now borne on my books, and before you shall take 
him out of the service of my king, you must sink his 
ship/ — Not waiting for a reply, he immediately pro- 
ceeded without stop to the house of the British mi- 
nister at the farther end of the city : here he found 
Pedrof a's intelligence with regard to the governor 
of Quito, expressly verified, for the order had come 
down even to Lisbon, upon Uie chance of the Spanish 
frigate's taking shelter in that.port : to this minister 
he related the horrid tale which Pedrosa had deli- 
vered to him, and with his concurrence it was deter- 
mined to forward letters into Spain, which Don 
Manuel should be advised to write to his lady and 
friends at Madrid, and to wait their answer before 
any farther discoveries were imparted to him re- 
specting the blacker circumstances of the case. In 
the mean time it was resolved to keep the prisoner 
safe in his asylum. 

The generous captain lost no time in returning to 
his frigate, where he immediately imparted to Don 
Manuel the intelHgence he had obtained at the Bri- 
tish minister's. — * This, indeed,' cried the afflicted 
Spaniard, ' is a stroke I was in no respect prepared 
for; I had fondly persuaded myself there was not in 
the whole empire of Spain a more friendly heart than 
that of the inquisidor's ; to my beloved Leonora he 
had ever shewn the tenderness of a paternal affection 
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from her very childhood ; Y)y him oiir hands were! 
joined ; his lips pronounced the nuptial benediction, 
and through his favour I was promoted to my go*' 
vemment : grant, Heaven> no misfortune hath be- 
fallen my Leonora ; surely she cannot have offended 
him, and forfeited his favour.' — *As 1 know him 
not,' replied the captain, * I can form no' judgment of 
his motives ; but this I know, that if a man's heart 
is capable of cruelty, the fittest school to learn it in 
must be the inquisition.* The proposal was hdw 
suggested of sending letters into Spain, and the go- 
vernor retired to his desk for the purpose of writing 
them ; in the afternoon of the same day the minister 
paid a visit to the captain, and receiving a packet 
from the hands of Don Manuel, promised to get it 
forwarded by a safe conveyance according to di- 
rection. 

In due course of time this fatal letter from Leo- 
nora, opened all the horrible transaction to the 
wretched husband : — 

* The guilty hand of an expiring wife, under the 
agonizing operation of a mortal poison, traces these 
few trembling lines to an injured wretched husband. 
If thou hast any pity for my parting spirit, fly the 
ruin that awaits thee, and avoid this scene of vil- 
lany and horror. When I tell thee I have bom a 
child to 'the monster, whose poison runs in my veins, 
thou wilt abhor thy faithless Leonora; had I strength 
to relate to thee the subtle machinations, which be- 
trayed me to disgrace, thou wouldst pity and perhaps 
forgive me. Oh agony! can I write his name? 
The inqiiisidor is my murderer — My pen falls from 
my" hand-— Farewell for ever.' 
' Had a shot passed through the heart of Don Ma- 
huel, it could not more effectually have stopped its 
^notions than the perusal of this fatal writing : he 
dropped lifeless on the douch, and but for the care 
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and assistance of the captain and Pedrosa^ in that 
posture he had probably expired. Grief like his leill 
not be described by words^ for to words it gave no 
utterance : 'twas suffocating, silent woe. 

Let us drop the curtain over this melancholy pause 
in our narration, and attend upon the mournful wi- 
dower now landed upon English ground, and con- 
veyed by his humane and generous preserver to the 
bouse of a noble Earl, the father of our amiable 
captain, and a man by his virtues still more conspi- 
cuous th^ by his rank. Here amidst the gentle 
solicitudes. of a benevolent family, in one of the most 
enchanting spots on. earth, in a climate most salu- 
brious and restorative to a constitution exhausted 
by heat, and a heart nearly broken with sorrow, the 
reviving spirits of the unfortunate Don Manuel gave 
the first symptoms of a possible recoveiy. At the 
period of a few tranquillizing weeks here. passed in 
the bosom of humanity, letters came to hand from 
the British minister at Lisbon, in answer to a me- 
morial, that I should have stated to have been drawn 
up by the friendly captain before his departure from 
that port, with a detail of facts deposed and sworn 
to by Nicolas Pedrosa, which memorial, with the docu- 
ments attached to it, was forwarded to the Spanish 
court by special express from the Portuguese pre- 
mier. IBv these letters it appeared, that the high 
dignity ol the person impeacned by this statement 
of facts, had not been sufficient to screen him from 
a very serious and complete investigation: in the 
course of which facts had been so clearly brought 
bome to him by the confession of his several agents, 
and the testimony of the deceased Leonora's attend- 
ants, together with her own written declarations, 
whilst the poison was in operation, that though no 
public sentence had been executed upon the criminal, 
it was generally yinderstood he was either nq longer. 
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in existencey or in a situation never to be heard of 
any more, till roused by the awakening trump be 
shall be summoned to his tremendous last accounts 
As for the unhappy widower, it was fully s^ified to 
him from authority, that his return to Spain, whether 
upon exchange or parole, would be no longer op- 
posed, -nor had he any thing to apprehend on the 
part of government when he should there arrive/ 
The same was signified in fewer words to the excul- 
pated Pedrosa. 

Whether Don Manuel de Casiafonda will in time' 
to come avail himself of these^ overtures, time alone 
can prove : as for little Nicolas, whose prize-money 
has set him up in a comfortable little shop in Duke's- 
place, where he breathes the veins, and cleanses the 
bowels of his Israelitish brethren, in a land of free- 
dom and toleration, his merry heart is at rest, save 
only when, with fire in his eyes, and vengeance on 
his tongue, he anathematizes the inquisition, and 
struts into the synagogue every Sabbath with as bold 
a step, and as erect a look, as if he was himself 
High Priest of the Temple, going to perform sacri- 
fice upon the reassembling of the scattered tribes. 



NUMBER XCL 



A GOOD man will live with the world as a wise man' 
lives with his wife : he will not let himself down to 
be a dupe to its humours, a devotee to its pleasures, 
or a flatterer of its faults ; he will make himself as 
happy as he can in the connexion for his own Sake, 
reform wiiere he is able, and complun only when 
he cannot help it. I am sick of that conversation 
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which spends itself in railing at the times we live in : 
I am apt to think they are not made better by those 
complaints, and I have oftentimes occasion to know 
they are made worse by those very people who are 
loudest to complain of them. K this be really one 
of the habits of a^e, it is high time for every man, 
who grows old» to guard against it : for there is no 
occasion to invite more peevish companions for the 
last hours of life, than time and decrepitude will 
bring in their train : let us look back upon things past 
with what content we can, salute time present with 
the best grace we are able, and resign ourselves to 
futurity with calmness and a patient mind. If we do 
not wish to be banished from society before death 
withdraws us from it, do not let us trust to the world's 
respect only, let us strive also to conciliate its love. 
out I do not wish to argue this point with the sect 
of the Murmurers merely upon the ground of good 
policy; I should be sorry for the world, if I could 
give no better reason for keeping well with it than 
in self-defence : I really think it a world very easy 
to live with upon passable good terms ; I am free to 
confess it has mended me since I have lived with it, 
and I am fully of opinion it has mended itself: I do 
not deny but it has its failings ; it still cuts out work 
for the moralists, and I am in no fear of finding 
subject matter for three more volumes of essays, 
before I have exhausted the duty of an Observer. 
However, though I have presumed upon taking up 
this character late in, life^ yet I feel no provocation 
from what I observe in others, or in myself, to turn 
Murmurer ; I can call the time past under my review^, 
as far back as my experience will go, and comfort 
myself by the comparison of it with the time pre^^ 
sent ; I qan turn to the authors, who have delineated 
the manners of ages antecedent to my own, without 
being ashamed of my contemporaries, or entertain- 
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iiig a superior respect for theirs. I cannot look back 
to any period of our own annals, of which I can con- 
scientiously pronounce, according to such judgment 
as I am possessed of, that the happiness of society 
was better secured, and more completely provided 
for, than at the present moment. 

This may appear so hardy an assertion, that if 
the Murmurers take the field against me, I suspect 
that I shall find myself, as I frequently have done, 
in a venr' decided minority ; for let the reader take 
notice, 1 know the world too well to think of getting 
popularity by defending it : if ever I make that my 
object, I must run counter to my own principles, 
and abuse many, that all may read me : in the mean 
time I shall make a show of some of my defences, if 
it be only to convince the Murmurers, that I shall 
not capitulate upon the first summons ; and I will 
keep some strong posts masked from their view, that 
if diey repeat their assault, I may still have resources 
in my reach. 

Society is cemented by laws, upheld by religion, 
endeared by manners, and adorned by arts. 

Let us now inquire what is the present state of 
these great fundamentals of social happiness, and 
whether any better period can be pointed out, com- 
pared to which their present state may be justly 
pronounced a state of declension. 

The constitution of England has undergone many 
changes z the monarch, line nobles, and ^he people, 
have each in their turn for a time destroyed that 
proper balance, in which its excellence consists. In 
feudal times the aristocratic power preponderated, 
and the kingdom was torn to pieces with civil dis- 
tractions. From the accession of Henry the Seventh 
to the breaking out of the great rebellion, the poweir 
of the sovereign was all but absolute ; the rapacity 
of that monarch, the brutality of his successor, the 
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persecuting spirit oif Mary, and the imperious prero- 
gative of Elizabeth, left scarce a shadow of freedom 
in the people; and, iu spite of all the boasted glo- 
ries of Elizabeth's golden days, Imust doubt if any 
nation can be happy, whose lives and properties 
were no better secured than those of her subjects 
actually were : in all this period, the most tranquil 
moments are to be found in the peaceful reign of 
James the First ; yet even then the king's jus divt- 
num was at its height, and totally overturned the 
scale and equipoise of the constitution. What fol- 
lowed in Charles's day I need not dwell upon ; a re- 
volution ensued ; monarchy was shaken to its foun- 
dations, and in the general fermentation and con- 
cussion of affairs, the very dregs of the people were 
thrown up into power, and all was anarchy, slaugh- 
ter, and oppression. From the Restora^on to the 
Revolution we contemplate a period full of trouble, 
and, for the most part, stained with the deepest dis- 
gi:ace : a pensioned monarch, an abandoned court, 
and a licentious people. The abdication, or more 
properly, the expulsion of a royal bigot, set the con- 
stitution upon its bottom, but it left the minds of 
menjn a ferment that could not speedily subside: 
ancient loyalty and high monarchical principles were 
not to be silenced at once by the peremptory fiat of 
an act of parliament ; men still harboured them in 
their hearts, and popery, three times expelled, was 
still upon4he watch, and secretly whetting her wea- 
pons for a fourth attempt. Was this a period of 
social happiness ? — ^The succession of the House of 
Hanover still left a pretender to the throne ; and 
though the character of the new sovereign had every 
requisite of temper and judgment for conciliating his 
government, yet the old leaven was not exhausted, 
fresh revolutions were attempted, and the nation felt 
a painful repetition of its former sorrows. 

XXXIX. 2 B 
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So far therefore as the happiness of sbciety de- 
pends upon the secure establishment of the consti- 
tution, the just administration of the laws, the strict 
and correct ascertainment of the subjects' rights, 
and those sacred and inviolable privileges as to per- 
son and property, which every man amongst us can 
now define, and no man living dares to dispute, so 
far we must acknowledge that the times we live in 
are happier times than ever fell to the lot of our an- 
cestors, and if we complain of them, it must be on 
account of something which has not yet come under 
our review ; we will therefore proceed to the next 
point, and take the present state of religion into our 
consideration. 

Behgious feuds are so terrible in their conse- 
quences, and the peace of this kingdom has been so 
often destroyed by the furiousness of zealots and 
enthusiasts, struggling for church-establishment, and 
persecuting in dieir turns the fallen party wiUiout 
mercy, that the tranquillity we now enjoy (greater, 
as I believe, than in any time past, but certainly as 
great) is of itself sufficient to put the modern mur- 
tnurer to silence. To substantiate my assertion, let 
me refer to the rising spirit of toleration ; wlterever 
that blessed spirit prevails, it prevails for the honour 
of man's'nature, for the enlargement of his heart, and 
for the augmentation of his social happiness. Whilst 
we were contending for our own rights, self-defence 
compelled us to keep off the encroachments of others, 
that were hostile to those rights ; but these being 
firmly established, we are no longer warranted to 
hang the sword of the law over the head of religion, 
and oppress our seceding fellow-subjects. Is there 
any just reason to complain of our established clergy 
in their collective character? If they d.o not stun 
us with controversies, it is because they understand 
the spirit of their religion better than to engage in 
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them. The publications of the pulpit are still nu- 
merous, and if they have dropt their high inflam- 
matory tone, it is to the honour of Christianity that 
they have so done, and taken up a milder, meeker 
language in its stead. As for the practice of reli- 
gion, it is not in my present argument to speak of 
that ; my business is only to appeal to it as an esta- 
blishment, essential to the support and happiness of 
society; and when we reflect how often in times past 
it has been made an engine for subverting that tran- 
quillity and good order in the state, which it now 
peaceably upholds, I think it will be clear to every 
candid man, that this cannot be one of ^he causes of 
complaint and murmur against the present times. 

The manners of the age we live in is the next 
point I am to review : and if I am to bring this into 
any decent conapass, I must reject many things out 
of the account, that would make for my argument, 
and speak very briefly upon all others. 

To compare the manners of one age with those 
of another, we must begin by calling to remembrance 
the changes that may have been made in our own 
time (if we have Uvea long enough to be witnesses 
of any), or we must take them upon tradition, or 
guess at them by the writings of those who describe 
them: the comic poets are in general good de- 
scribers of the living manners, and of all dramatic 
painters in this class, Ben Jonson is decidedly the 
best. In the mirror of the stage we have the reflec- 
tion of the times through all their changes, from the 
reign of Elizabeth to that of Anne, with an excep- 
tion to the days of Oliver, of which interval, if there 
Was no other delineation of the reigning manners 
than what we find in the annals of Whitelocke and 
Clarendon, we should be at no loss to form our judg- 
ment of them. I stop at the age of Queen Anne, 
because it was then that Sir Richard Steele and Mr, 
2b2 
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Addison began to spread their pallets, and when they 
had completed The Spectator, nobody will dispute 
their having giren a very finished portrait of the age 
they lived in. Where they stop tradition may begin ; 
so that I think an observing man, with all these aids^ 
and no shoit experience of his own to help them 
out, may form a pretty close comparison in his own 
thoughts upon the subject. 

Here I must remind the reader that I am speaking 
of manners as they respect society. Now we can 
readily refer to certain times pa§t, when the mi- 
ners of men in this country were insufferably bois- 
terous and unpolished ; we can point to the period, 
when they were as notoriously reserved, gloomy, 
dark, and fanatical ; we know when profligacy threw 
off all appearances, and libertinism went naked as 
it were into all societies ; we can tell when pedantry 
was in general fashion, when duelling was the rage, 
and the point of honour was to be defined by a chain 
of logic that would have puzzled Aristotle ; we can 
turn to the time, when it was reputable to get drunk, 
and when the fine gentleman of the comedy enter- 
tains his mistress with his feats over the bottle, and 
recommends himself to her good gi*aces, by swear- 
ing, blustering, and beating the watch. We know 
there are such words in the language as fop and 
beau, and some can remember them in daily use ; 
many are yet living, who have had their full-bot- 
tomed wigs brought home in a chair, and many an 
old lady now crowds herself into a corner, who once 
hooped herself in a circle hardly less than Arthur's 
round table. Here I may be told that dress is not 
manners ; but I must contend that the manners of a 
man in a full-bottomed wig must partake something 
of the stiffness of the barber's buckle ; nor do I see 
how he can walk on foot at his ease, when his wig 
goes in a chair. How many of us can call to mind. 
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the day when it was a iliark of good^reediug td 
cram a poor surfeited guest to the throat, and the 
most social hours of life were thrown away in a eon> 
tinual interchange of solicitations and apologies? 
What a stroke upon the nerves of a modest man was 
it then to make his first approaches, and perform his 
awkward reverences to a solemn circle, all rising on 
their legs at the awful moment of his entry ! and 
what was his condition at departing, when, after 
having performed the same tremendous ceremonies, 
he saw his retreat cut off hy a double row of guards 
in livery, to every one of whom he 'was to pay a toll 
for free passage ! A man wiU now find his superiors 
more accessible, his equals more at their ease, and 
his inferiors more mannerly than in any time past. 
The effects of public education, travel, and a general 
intercourse with mankind, the great influx of foreign- 
ers, the variety of public amusements, where all ranks 
and degrees meet promiscuously, the constant resort 
to bathing and water-drinking places in the summer, 
and above all the company o€ the fair sex, who mix 
so much more in society than heretofore, have, with 
many other conspiring causes-, altogether produced 
such an ease and suavity of manners throughout the 
nation, as have totally changed the face of society^ 
aad levelled all those bars and barriers, which mad^ 
the ap^MToaches to what was called good company sd 
tr^mblesome, and obstructed the intercourse between 
man and man. Here then I shall conclude upon this 
tofMc, and pass to the arts, which I said were the 
ornaments of society. 

• As I am persuaded my argument will not be con- 
tested -in this quarter, I need spend few words iipoti 
so clear a point. If ever this country saw an age of 
artists, it is the present : Italy, Spain, Flanders, and 
France, have had their turn, but they are now in n6 
capacity to dispute the palm, and England stands 
2 B 3 
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without a rival; her painters, sculptors, and en- 
ppravers, are now the only schools, properly so called, 
in Europe ; Rome will bear witness that the English 
artists are as superior in talents, as they are in num- 
bers« to those of all nations besides. I reserve the 
mention of her architects as a separate class, that I 
may for once break in upon my general rule, by in- 
dulging myself in a prediction (upon whidi 1 am 
willing to stake all my credit with the reader), that 
when the modest genuis of a Harrison shall be 
brought into fuller display, England will have to 
boast of a native architect, which the brightest age 
of Greece would glory to acknowledge. 
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Etiatn mortQus loqutar. 

'To THS Observer, 
•SIR, 

' If I am rightly advised, the laws of England have 
provided no remedy for an injury, which I have re- 
ceived from a certain gentleman, who sets me at de- 
fiance, and whom I am not conscious of having of- 
fended in the smallest article in life. My case is as 
follows : — Some time ago I went into the south of 
France for the recovenr of my health, which (thank 
God) I have so far effected, that I should think I 
was at this very moment enjoying as good a. stock 
of spirits and strength, as I have enjoyed for many 
years of my life past, if I was not outfaced by the 
eendeman m question, who swears I am dead^ and 
^as proceeded so far as to publish me dead to all 



tbe world, with a whole volume of memoirs whic^ I 
have no remembrance of, and of sayings which I 
never said. 

' I think this is very hard upon me, and if there is 
no redress for such proceedings, but that a man 
must be printed dead, whenever any fanciful fellow 
chooses to write a book of memoirs, I must take the 
freedom to say this is no country to live in ; and let 
m^ ingenious biographer take it how he will, I shall 
still maintain to his face that I am alive, and do not 
see why my word in such a case should not go as 
far as his. 

* There is yet another thing I will venture to say, 
that I did never in the whole course of my life utter 
one-half or even one-tenth part of the smart repar- 
tees and bon-mots he is pleased to impute to me : 
I don't know what he means by laying such things 
at my door ; I defy any one of my acquaintance to 
say I was a wit, which I always considered as an- 
other name for an ill-tempered fellow. I do acknow- 
ledge that I have lived upon terms of acquaintance 
with my biographer, and have passed some social 
hours in his icompany, but I never suspected he was 
minuting down every foolish thing that escaped my 
lips in ti^e unguarded moments of convivial gaiety ; 
if I had, I would have avoided him like the pesti- 
lence. It is hard upon a man, let me tell you, Sir^ 
very hard indeed, to find his follies upon record, and 
I could almost wish. his words were true, and that I 
were dead in earnest, rather than alive to read such 
nonsense, and find myself made the father of it. 

* Judge of my surprise, when passing along Vigo- 
lane upon a friendly call, as I intended it to this 
Very gentleman of whom I complain, I took up a 
volume from a stall in a whitey-brown paper bind- 
ing, and opening it at the title-page met my own 
face, staring me out of countenance full in the front : 
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! startdd back with horror ; naiure never gave me 
any reason tQ be fond of- my own features ; I never 
survey my face but when I shave myself, and then i 
wxk ashamed of it ; I trust it is no true type of my 
heart, for it is a sorry sample of nature's handy-worlc, 
to say no worse of it. What the devil tempted him 
to stick it there I cannot guess, any more than I cat! 
at his publishing a bundle, of nonsensical sayings 
and doings, whi^ I detest and disavow. As for his 
printing my last will and testament, and disposing of 
my poor persotials at pleasure, I care little about it; 
if he had taken only my money and spared my life, 
J would not have complained. 

* And now what is my redress ? I apply myself to 
you in my distress, as an authw whose book is in 
pretty general circulation, and one, as I perceive, 
who assaults no ma6*s living fame and character : I * 
desire, therefore, you will take mine into your pro^ 
tectiim, and if you can think of any thmg to det^ 
the world in future from such flippancies, you are 
welcome to make what use you please of this letter; 
for as I have always strove to do what little service 
I could to the living, when I was allowed to be one 
of tlieir number, so now I am voted out of their 
company, I would gladly be of some use to the dead. 
Yours whilst I lived, H. Posthumous. 

. ' P. S. I am «orry I did not leave you something in 
my will^ as I believe you deserve it as well, and want 
it more than some that are in it. If I live to die a 
second time, Iwill be sure to remember you.' ^ 

As I am not versed in the law of libels, I know 
not what advice to ^ve in Posthumous's case, whw^ 
I would by no means wish to see entangled in fatr 
ther difficulties ; though I think he might fairly say 
4o his biographer with a courtly poet of thiscentury. 

Oh ! libel me with all tilings but thy praise ! . 
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- The. practice which some of our public news- 
yrriters are in, of treating their xeaders with a far* 
rago of puerile anecdotes and scraps of characters, 
has probably, led the way to a very ibolish fashion, 
which is gaining ground amongst us: no sooner 
does a great man die, than the small wits creep into 
his coffin, like a swarm of bees in the carcass of 
Samson's lion, to make honey from his corpse. It 
is high time that the good sense of the nation should 
correct this impertinence. 

. I have availed myself of Posthumous'^s permission 
to publish his letter, and I shall without scruple 
subjoin to it one of a very different sort, which I 
haye< received from a correspondent, whose name I 
do not mean to expose; it is with some reluctance 
I introduce it into this work, because it brings a 
certain person on the stage, whom I have no desire 
to exhibit oftener than I can help ; but as I think it 
will be a consolation to Posthumous to shew him 
others, in the same hazard with himself, I hope my 
readers will let it pass with this apology. 

^ To THE Observer. 
•SIR, 

. M am a man, who says a good many good things 
mysdf, and hear many good things said by others; 
for I frequent clubs and coffee-rooms in all parts of 
the town, attend the pleadings in Westminster-hall, 
and am remarkably fond of the company of men of 
genius, and never miss a dinner at the Mansion- 
hou)»e upon my Lord Mayor^s day. 

M am in the habit of committing to papev every« 
thing of this sort, whether it is of my own saying, op 
any other person's, when I am convinced I myself 
should have said it, if he had not : these I c^l my 
conscientious witticisms, and give them a leaf in my 
common-place book to themselves. 
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* I have the pleasure to tell you, that my collec- 
tion is DOW become not only considerable in biilk, 
but (that I may speak humbly of its merit) I will 
c^so say, that it is to the full as good, and far more 
ejeditable to any gentleman's character,- than tbe 
books whichhave been published about a certain great 
wit lately deceased, whose memory has been so com- 
pletely dissected by the operators in Stationers'-hall. 

' Though 1 have as much respect for posterity as 
any man can entertmn for persons he is not ac^ 
quainted with, still I cannot understand how a post- 
obit of this sort can profit me in my life, unless I 
could make it over to some purchaser upon bene- 
ficial conditions^ Now as there are peo^e in the 
world, who have done many famous actions, without 
having once uttered a real good thing, as it is called, 
I should think my collection might be an acceptable 
purchase to a gentleman of this description, and such 
a one should have it a bargain, as I would be very 
glad to give a finishing to his character, which I can 
best compare to a coat of Adams's plaster on a well- 
built house. 

' For my own part, being neither' more nor less 
than a haberdasher of small wares, and having 
scarcely rambled beyond the boundaries of the bills 
of mortality, since I was out of my apprenticeship, 
I have not the presumption to think the anecdotes of 
my own life important enough for posthumous pub- 
lication ; neither do I suppose my writings (though 
pretty numerous, as my books will testify, and many 
great names standing amongst them, which it is pro- 
bable I shall never cross out) will be thought so in- 
teresting to the public, as to come into competition 
with the lively memoirs of a Bellamy and a Bad- 
deley^ who furnish so many agreeable records of 
Qiany noble families, and are the solace of inore 
than half the toilets in town and country. 
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' But to come more closely to th6 chi^f purport of 
this letter — It was about a fortnight ago, that I 
crossed upon you in the Poultry near the shop-door 
of your worthy bookseller : I could not help giving 
a glance at your looks, and med)Ought there was a 
morbid sallowness in your complexion, and a sickly 
languor in your eye, that indicated speedy dissolu- 
tion: I watched you for some time, and as yon 
turned into the shop remarked the total want of 
energy in your step. I know whom I am saying this 
tOy and therefore am not afraid of starting you' by 
my observations, but if you actually perceive tlios§ 
threatening symptoms, which I took notice of, it 
may probable be your wish to lay in some store for 
a journey you are soon to take. You have always 
been a friend and customer to me, and there iis 
nobody I shall more readily serve than yourself: I 
have long noticed with regret the very little favour 
you receive from your contemporairies, and shall 
gladly contribute to your kmder reception from 
posterity; now I flatter myself, if you adopt my col- 
lection, you will at least be celebrated for your say- 
ings, whatever may become of your writings. • 

* As for your private history, if I may -guess from 
certain events which have been reported to me, you 
may, with a little allowable embellishment, make 
up a decent life of it. It was with great pleasure I 
heard t'other day, that you were stabbed by a monk 
in Portugal, broke yoiir limbs in Spain, and wa^ 
poisoned with a sallad at Paris; these, with your ad- 
ventures at sea, your sufleriugs at Bayonne, and the 
treatment you received from your employers on your 
return, will be amusing anecdotes; aiid as it is ge- 
nerally supposed you have not amassed any very 
great fortune by the plunder of the public, your 
narrative will be read without raising any envy in 
the reader, which will be so much in your favour. 
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Still your chief dependance must rest upon the col- 
lection I shall supply you with ; and when the world 
come to understand how many excellent things you 
«aidy and how much more wit you had than any of 
your contemporaries gave you credit for, they will 
begin to think you had not mir play whilst you were 
alive, and who knows but they may take it in mind 
to raise a monument to you by subscription amongst 
<)ther merry fellows of your day ? I am yours, 

H. B,» 
I desire my correspondent will accept this short 
imt seriou^ answer : If I am so near the end of life, 
.as he supposes, it 'will behove me to wind it up in 
another manner from what he suggests r I therefore 
-shall not treat with my friend the haberdasher for 
his small wares« 
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Remember only that your words be trae. 
No matter then how many or how few. 

^To THE Observer. 

f I HAVE a habit of dealing in the marvellous, which 
I cannot overcome : some people, who seem to take 
a pleasure in magnifying the little flaws to be found 
in ail characters, call this by a name which no gen- 
tleman ought to use, or likes to hear; the fact is, I 
have so much tender consideration for truth in her 
st^te of nakedness, that, till I have put her into de- 
cent clothing, I cannot think of bringing- her into 
company ; and if her appear^ce is sometimes so 



mich ailefed by, dress, that her best friends (cannot 
find her oat, akn Ito blame for that? • 

•There is a matter-of-fact man of my acquaintance, 
trho haunts me in all places, and is the very torment 
of nay life; he sticks to me as the thtasher does to 
the flail, and is the perfect night-mare of my ima^ 
gmation : this fallow never lets one of my stories 
pass without docking it like an attorney's Inll before 
a master in chancery : he cut forty miles out of 4 
journey of one hundred, which but for him I'had 
performed in one day upon the same horse; in which 
I confess I had stretched a point for the pleasure of 
out-riding a fat fellow in company, who^ by the ma- 
licious veracity of my; aforesaid Damper, threw me 
at least ten miles distance behind him. 

^ This provoking animal cut up my success in so 
many intrigues and adventures, that I was . deter- 
mined to lay my plan out of his reath, in a spot 
which I had provided for an evil day, and accord- 
ingly I led him a dance into Corsica, where I was 
sure he could not follow me : here I had certainly 
been, and knew my grbund well enough to prance 
over it at a very handsome rate : I noticed a kind of 
sly leer in some of the company, which was pointed 
towards a gentlemdn present, who was a stranger to 
me, and' so far from joining in the titter, was very 
politely attentive to what I was relatingl I was at 
this moment warm in the cause of freedom, and had 
performed sueh prodi^es of valour iii its defence, 
that, before my story was well ended, I had got upon 
such close terms with General Paoli, that, had my 
hearers been but half as credulous as they ought to 
have beeti, they might have set us down for sworn 
frieridjB ^d inseparables : but here again, as ill luck 
would have it, toy evil genius tapped nie oh tUe shoul- 
der, and remarking that I principally addressed by- 
self tathe gentleman; whose politeness dind attention 

XXXIX. 2 c 
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were so flalteringy said to me with a smile, that had 
the malice of the devil ia it — *^ Give me leave to in- 
troduce you to General Paoli here present." — Death 
iand confusion, what I felt! a stroke of lightning 
would have heeu charity compared to this. — My 
persecutor had not done with me. — ** I am afraid 
you have forgot your old friend and familiar, who 
no doubt will be overjoyed at recognising a brother 
warrior, who has performed such noble services 
jointly with himself in the glorious struggle for the 
liberties of his beloved country." — Can I paint the 
shame I suffered at this moment? It is impossible; 
I can only say there is a generosity in true valour, 
which sconxs to triumph over the fallen. — " There 
were so manv brave men," said that gallant person, 
in a tone I shall never lose the impression of, " of 
whose services I shall ever preserve a grateful me- 
mory, but whose persons have shpped from my recol- 
lection, that I have only to entreat your pardon for 
a forgetfulness, which I desire you to believe is not 
my fault, but my infirmity :" — k a bottle had been 
vollied at my head, I could not have been more in 
need of a surgeon, than I was at this instant: I 
could never have suspected Truth of playing me 
such a jade's trick; I always considered her as a 
good-natured simple creature without gall or bitter- 
ness, and was in the habit of treating her accord- 
in^y ; but this was such a specimen of her ma- 
lice, that I fled out of her company as hastily as I 
could. 

' The very next morning I took my passage in the 
stage-coach for my native town in the north of Eng^ 
land, heartily out of humour with my trip to Cor- 
sica: but even here I could not shake off old habits, 
so fsur as to Resist the temptation of getting into a 
post-chaise for the last stage, by which manoeuvre I 
took the credit of having travelled like a gentleman, 
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and became entitled to rail against the post-tax and 
the expenses of the road. 

*• I was now voted into a club of the chief inhabit- 
ants of the place, and as I had no reason to believe 
the story of my late discomfiture had reached them, 
I soon recovered my spirits, and with them the am- 
plifying powers of my invention. My stories for a 
considerable time were swallowed so ghbly, and 
seemed to sit so easy on the stomachs of these na- 
tural unsophisticated people, that I was encouraged 
to increase the dose to such a degree as seemed at 
length to produce something like a nausea with 
those I administered it to : especially with a certain 
precise personage of the sect of Quakers, one Simon 
Stiff, a wealthy trader, and much respected for his 
probity and fair dealing. Simon had a way of ask- 
ing me at the end of a story — But is it true ? — ^which 
sometimes disconcerted me, and, considerably less- 
ened the applauses that the. rest of the club had 
been accustomed to bestow upon my narratives. 

* One evening, when I had been describing an 
enormous shark, by which I had been attacked in 
one of my West-India voyages, Simon Stiff, lifting 
up both his hands in an attitude of astonishment, 
cried out — ** Verily, friend Cracker, thou drawest a 
long bow." With an angry look I demanded the 
meaning of that expression. ** I mean," replied 
Simon, thou speakest the thing which is not" — 
^* That is as much as to say I tell a lie." — *' Even so» 
friend, thou hast hit it," said Simon,. without alter-^ 
ing his voice, or regarding the tone of ra^e I had 
thrown mine into : the steady serenity of his conn- 
tenance put me down, and I suffered him to proceed 
without interruption. — ^* Thou hast told us many 
things, friend Cracker, that are perfectly incredible; 
were I to attempt imposing upon my customers ia 
tlie way of traffic, as thou dost upon thy company- 
2c2 



la the way of Ulk, the wi»rld would ju9Uy set loe 
down for a dishonest man. .Believe me, thou aiayest 
be a very good companion without swerving from 
the truths say, thou canst no otherwise be a good 
Qne than by adhering to it; for* if thou art in the 
practice of uttering falsehoods, we shall be in the 
practice of disbelieving thee, even when thou speak- 
est the truth, and so there will be an end of all con- 
fidence in society, and thy word will pass for nothing. 
I have observea it is thy vanity that betrays thee 
into falsehood ; I should have hoped thou wo¥d(Ut 
not have forgotten how thy fal8eh>od betrayed thee 
into shame, and how .we received and weltomod 
tdiee into our society, when thy friends in the metio- 
polis had hooted tnee out of theirs. . Think, not 
ihou canst establish a credit with us by the fictions of 
imagination : plain truths suit men of plain, under- 
standings. Had thy shark been as big again.as thou 
wouldst hasre us believe it was^ what wouldst tlum 
have. gained by it? Nothing but the merit, of having 
aeen a monster; and what is that^coihpaied to the 
nsk of being thought a m6Beter-n;Laker ? If thou 
wast snatched from the jaws of the animal by the 
hand of God, give God the praise : if thine own 
cotirage and address contributed to save thee, give 
him still the praise, who inspired thee with those 
means of furthering his {m>vidaice in thy rescue : 
where is tiie ground for boasting in all this ? .Some- 
times thou wouldst persuade us thou art. a man of 
consequence, in the favour of princes, and in the 
secrets of ministers: if we are to believe all this, 
^ou dost but libel those ministers for lettmg such a 
babbler into their councils, ^nd if thou thinkest to 
gain a conf equence with' us thereby, thou art griev- 
ously deceivcKl, friend Cracker, for we do not want 
tftknow what ^ou oughtest not. to tell, and we de- 
spise the servant whb betrayeth his master's .trust; 
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As £6r wonders, what signilieth teUing us of them? 
The time is full of wonders ; the revolution of em- 
pires, the fall of despotism, and the emancipation of 
mankind, are objects, whose superior magnitude 
makes thy shark shrink into an atom. Had the 
monster gorged thee at a mouthful, how many thoup 
sands, nay, tens of thousands, have the voracious 
jaws of death devoured in a succession of campaigns^^ 
which have made creation melt? Didst thou escape 
the monster ? what then ? how can we have leisure 
to reflect upon thy single, deliverance, when we call 
to mind the numbers of despairing captives, who 
have been liberated from the dungeons of tyranny f 
In a word, friend Cracker, if it is through a love for 
the marvellous thou makest so free with the saci^ed 
name of truth, thou dost but abuse our patience 
and thine own time in hunting after sharks and 
monsters of the deep; and if thou hast any other 
motive for fiction than the above, it must be a motive 
less innocent than what I have supposed, and in that 
case we hold thee dangerous to society, and a dis- 
grace to human nature." 

^ Here he concluded, and though the length and 
deliberate solemnity of his harangue had given me 
time enough, yet I had not so availed myself of it 
as . to collect my thoughts, and prepare myself foe 
any kind of defence : how to deal with this formal 
old fellow I knew not ; to cudgel him was a service 
of more danger than I saw fit to engage in, for he . 
was of athletic limbs and stature; to challenge him 
to a gentleman's satisfaction, being a Quaker, would 
have subjected me to universal ridicule : I rose from 
my chair, took my hat from the peg, and abruptly 
quitted iJie room : next morning I sent to cut my 
name out of the club, but behold t they had saved 
me that ceremony ovef night, and I had once more 
a new set of acquaintance to go in search of. 
2c3 



. * In .this solitaiy interim I strove to lightea the 
burden of time by starting a correspondence with 
one of our pablic prints, and so long as I snppHed 
it with anecdotes from the comitry, I may say with- 
smt ianity there was neither fire nor flood, muidery 
Eap^y nor robber^f^, wanting to embellish it: I buoke 
two or three necks at a. horse-race without any de- 
jKrimiBttt.to the community, iemd for the amusement 
of my readers drove over blind beggcurs, drowned 
dnmkien farmers, and tossed women with child by 
Ihad bullocks, without adding one item to the bills 
of mortaEty ; I made matches without number wkieh 
the register never recorded; I was at the same time 
accnrrespondent at Brussels, a resident iii Spain, and 
a traveller at Constantinople, who gave secret in9> 
formation of all proceedings in those several places, 
and by the mysterious style in which I enveloped 
my dispatches, nobody could fix a falsehood on my 
inteUigence, till I imprudently fought a battle on the 
banks of the Dami^, after the armies were eone 
into winter-quarters, whidi did the Turk no nusonef, 
and effectu^ly blasted me' with the compiler, and 
him with the public. 

* I am now out of business, and, if you want any 
thing in my way to enliven your Observers (w^icn 

Sveme leave to remark are sometimes rather of the 
illest) I shall be proud to serve you, being 
Your very humble servant at command, 

Kit Cracker/ 

N. B. I do not want any thing in Kit Cracker's 
way; but though I decline the offer of his assistance, 
I willingly avail myself of the moral of his example. 
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Kimwrra top itKnorim, ou ^tor avTot oXwoy i7i«(. 

Dbmophilx Sententia. 

He, who another's peace annoys, 
By the same act his own destroys. 

'To THE OBSEavsa. 

* Ab I have lived long enough to repent of a fatal 
propensity, that has led me to commit many ounces, 
not the less irksome to my present feelings for die 
secresy with which I contrived to execute them, and 
as these can now be no otherwise atoned for than by 
a f^nk confession, I have resolved upon this mode 
of addressing myself to you. Few people thoose to 
display their own characters to the world in such 
flours as I shall give to mine, but as I havennan- 
gled so many reputations in my time without mercy, 
1 should be the meanest of mankind if I spared my 
own ; and being now about to speak of a person 
whom no man loves, I niay give vent to an acnmony 
at T^hich no man can take offence. If I have been 
troublesome to odiert^, I am no less uncouifortable 
to myself, and amidst vexations without number, the 
greatest of dl is, that Ihere is not one which does 
not originate from myself. 

* I entered npon life with many advantages natural 
and acquired ; I am indebted to my parents for a 
liberal education, and to nature for no contemptibte 
share of talents : my propensities were not such as 
betrayed me into dissipation and extravagance : my 
BCilnd wias habitually of a studious cast; I had a pas- 
sion for books, and began to collect them at an early 
period of my life: to them I devoted the greatest 
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portion of my time, and had my yanity been of a 
sort to be contented with the literary credit I had 
now acquired, I had been happy ; but I was ambi- 
tious of convincing the world I was not the idle 
owner of weapons which I did not know the use o£; 
I seized every safe opportunity of making my pre- 
tensions respected by such dabblers in the belles 
lettres who paid court to me, and as I was ever cau- 
tious of stepping an inch beyond my tether on these 
occasions, I soon found myself credited for more 
learning than my real stock amounted to. I received 
all visitors in my library, affected a studious air, and 
took care to furnish my table with volumes of a se- 
lect sort : upon these I was prepared to descant, if 
by chance a curious friend took up any one of them^ 
and as there is little fame to be got by trading in the 
beaten track of popular opinion, I sometimes took 
the liberty to be eccentric and paradoxical in my 
criticisms and cavils, which gained me great respect 
from the ignorant (for upon such only I took care ta 
practise this chicanery), so that in a short time I be- 
came a sovereign dictator within a certain set^ wIk> 
looked up to me for second-hand opinions in all paat- 
ters of literary taste, and saw myself inaugurated by 
my flatterers censor of all new publications. 

' My trumpeters had now made such a noise in the 
world, that I began to be in great request, and men 
of real literature laid out for my acquaintance ; but 
here I acted with a coldness, that was in me consti-. 
tuUonal as well as prudential : I was resolved not to 
risk my laurels, and throw away the fruits of a 
triumph so cheaply purchased: solicitations, that 
would have flattered others, only alarmed me; such 
was not the society I delighted in; against such at- 
tacks, I intrenched myself with the most jealous 
caution : if however by accident I was drawn out of 
my fastnesses, and trapped unawares into, an am- 
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buscade of wicked wits, I armed myself to meet tliem 
with a triple tier of smiles ; I primed my lips with 
such a ready charge of flattery, that when I had once 
engaged them in &e pleasing contemplation of their 
own merits, they were seldom disposed to scrutinize 
into mine, and Uius in general I contrived to escape 
undetected. Though it was no easy matter to ex* 
tort an opinion from me in such companies, yet some- 
ttnies I was unavoidably entangled in conversatioUy 
and then I was forced to have recourse to all my 
address ; happily my features were habituated to a 
smile of the most convertible sort, for it would an- 
swer the purposes of affected humility^ as well as 
those of actual contempt^ to which in truth it was 
more congenial: my opinion, therefore, upon any 
point of controversy flattered both parties and be- 
firiended : neither ; it was calculated to impress the 
company with an idea that I knew much more than 
I professed to know ; it was in short so insinuating, 
so 8u}>mitted, so hesitating, that a man must have 
had the heart of Nero to have prosecuted a being so 
absolutely inoffensive; but these sacrifices cost me 
dear, for they were foreign to my nature, and, as I 
hated taiy superiors, I avoided their society. 

* Having sufficiently distinguished myself as a critic, 
I now began to meditate some secret attempts as an 
author : but in these the same caution attended me» 
smd my performances did not rise above a little scm;- 
net, or a parody, which I circulated through a few 
hands without a name, prepared to disavow it, if it 
was not applauded to my wishes : I also wrote oc- 
casional essays and paragraphs for the public prints, 
by way of trying my talents in various kinds of 
style; by these experiments I acquired a certain 
facility of imitating other people's manner, and dis- 
guising my own, and so far my point was gained; 
but as for the secret satisfaction I -half promised my- 
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self in hearing my productions applauded, of that I 
was altogether disappointed; for though I tried both 
praise and dispraise for the purpose of bringing 
them into notice, I never had the pleasure to be con- 
tradicted by any man in the latter case, or seconded 
by a living soul in the former : I had circulated a 
little poem, which cost me some pains, and as I had 
been flattered with the applause it gained from se- 
veral of its readers, I put it one evening in my pocket, 
and went to the house of a certain person, who was 
much resorted to by men of genius : an opportuni^ 
luckily offered for producing my manuscript, which 
I was prepared to avow as soon as the company pre- 
sent had given sentence in its favour: it was put 
into the hands of a dramatic author of some cele- 
brity, who read it aloud, and in a manner as I 
thought that clearly anticipated his disgust : as soon 
therefore as he had finished it, and demanded of me 
if I knew the author, I had no hesitation to declare 
that I did not. Then, I presume, rejoined he, it is 
no offence to say I think it the merest trash I ever 
read — None in life, I replied, and from that moment 
held him in everlasting hatred. 

' Disgusted with the world, I now began to dip my 
pen in gall, and as soon as I had singled out a proper 
object for my spleen,^ I looked round him for his weak 
side, where I could place a blow to best effect, and 
wound him undiscovered : the author above men- 
tioned had a full share of my attention : he was an 
irritable man, and I have seen him agonized with the 
pain, which my very shafts had given him, whilst I 
was foremost to arraign the scurrility of the age, 
and encourage him to disregard it : the practice I 
had been in of masking my style facilitated my 
attacks upon every body, who either moved my envy 
or provoked my spleen. 

* The meanest of all passions- bad now taken en**. 
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tire possession of ray heart, and I surrendered my-* 
self to it without a struggle : still there was a con- 
sciousness about me, that sunk me in my own 
esteem, and when I met the eye of a man whom I 
had secretly defamed, I felt abashed; society be- 
came painful to me ; and I shrunk into retirement, 
for my self-esteem was lost: though I had gratified 
my malice, I had destroyed my comfort ; I now con- 
templated myself a solitary being, at die very mo- 
ment when I had every requisite of fortune, health, 
and endowments, to have recommended me to the 
world, and to those tender ties and engagements 
which are natural to man, and constitute his best 
enjoyments. 

^ The solitude I resorted to, made me every day 
more morose, and supplied me with reflections that 
rendered me intolerable to myself, and unfit for so« 
ciety. I had reason to apprehend, in spite of all 
my caution, that I was now narrowly watched, and 
that strong suspicions were taken np against me ; 
when I was feasting my jaundiced eye one morning 
with a certain newspaper, which I was in the habit 
of employing as the vehicle of my venom, I was 
startled at discovering myself conspicuously pointed 
out in an angry column as a cowardly defamer, and 
menaced wiUi personal chastisement, as soon as ever 
proofs could be obtained against me; and this, threat- 
ening denunciation evidently came from the very 
author, who had unknowingly given me such um- 
brage when he recited my poem. 

* The sight of this resentful paragraph was Uke an 
arrow to my brain : habituated to skirmish only be- 
hind intrenchments, I was iU prepared to turn into 
the open field, and had never put the question to my 
heart, how it was provided for the emergency. In 
early hfe I had not any reason to suspect my courage, 
nay, it was rather forward to meet occasions in those 
days of innocence ; but the meanness I had lately 
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sunk intOy had sapped every manly principle of oay 
aature, and I now qiscoyered to my soirow, tliat, in 
takine up tbe lurking malice of an assassin^ I had 
lost me gaUanI spirit of a gentleman. 

* There was stul an alleviation to my terrors: it so 
chanced that I was not the author of the particular 
lihel which my accuser had imputed to me : and 
though I had been father of a thousand others; I felt 
myself supported by truth in almost the only charge 
against which I could have fairly appealed to it. It 
seemed to me therefore advisable to lose no time in 
discttlpating myself firom the accusation, yet to seek 
an interview with this irascible man, was a service of 
some danger : chance threw the opportunity in my 
way, which I had probably else wanted spirit to in« 
vite : I accosted him with all imaginable civility, and 
made the strongest asseverations of my innocence : 
whether I did this with a servility that might aggra^ 
vatejhis suspicion, or that he had others impressed 
upon him besides those I was labouring to remove; 
so it was, that he treated all T said with the most 
contemptuous incredulity, and elevated his voice to 
a tone that petrified me with fear, bade me avoid his 
sight, threatening me both with words and actions 
in a manner too humiliating to relate. 

' Alas ! can words express my feelings? Is there 
a being more wretched than myself? to be friend-: 
less, an exile from society, and at enmity with my- 
self, is a situation deplorable in the extreme : let 
what I have now written be made public; if I could 
believe m^ shame would be turned to others' prcffit, 
it might perhaps become less painful to myself; if 
men want other motives to divert ^em from defa* 
mation, than what their own hearts supply, let them 
turn to my example, and if they will not be reasoned, 
let them be frightened out of their propensity. 
I am, Sir, &c. 

Walter Wormwood.' 
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. The case of this correspondent is a melancholy 
one, and I have admitted his letter, because I do liot 
doubt the present good motives of the writer ; but I 
shall not easily yield a place in these"^ essays to cha- 
racters so disgusting, and representations so deroga- 
tory to human nature. The historians of the day^ 
who profess to give us intelligence of what is pass- 
ing in the world, ought not to be condemned, if 
they sometimes make a little free with our foibles 
ana our follies : but downright libels are grown too 
dangerous, and scurrility is become too dull to find 
a market ; the pillory is a great reformer. Tlie de- 
tail of a court drawing-YoQm, though not very edify- 
ing, is perfectly inoffensive ; a lady cannot greatiy 
complain of the liberty of the press, if it is content- 
ed with the humble task of celebrating the workman- 
ship of her mantua-maker : as for such inveterate 
malice as my correspondent Wormwood describes, 
I flatter myself it is very rarely to be found : I can 
only say, wat though I have often h^ard of it in con- 
versation, and read of it in books, I do not meet in 
human nature originals so strongly featured as their 
paintings : among a small collection of sonnets in 
manuscript, descriptive of the human passions, which 
had fallen into my hands, the following lines upon 
Envy, as coinciding with my subject^ shall conclude 
this paper 

ENVY. 

Oh ! tiever let me see that shape again. 
Exile me rather to some savage deo. 

Far from the social haunts of men ! 
Horrible phantom, pale it was as death. 
Consumption fed upon its meagre cheek. 
And ever as the fiend essayM to speak. 
Dreadfully steam'd its pestilential breath. 

Fane'd like the wolf it was, and all as gaunt, 
And still it prowl'd around us and around. 

Rolling its squinting eyes askaunt, 
Wh<?rever human happmess was found. . 
XXXIX. 2d 
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Forioofl thereat, the self4omienting sprite 
Drew forth an asp, and (terrible to sight) 
To its left pap (he envenom'd reptile prest. 
Which gnawM and worm'd into its tortor'd breast. 

The desperate suicide with pain 

Writh'd to and fro, and yell'd amain ; 

And then with hollow, dying cadence cries — 

It is not of this asp that £nvj dies ; 

'Tis not this reptile's tooth that gives the smart ; 

Tis othenr' happiness that gnaws my heart. 
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Facilitas animse ad partem stnltitiie rapit. — P, Stbus. 

*To THE Observer. 
•SIR. 
* The ancient family of the Saplins, whereof your 
humble servant is the unworthy repreisentative, has 
been for many generations distinguished for a cer- 
tain pliability of temper, which with some people 
passes for gpod humour, and by others is called weak- 
ness ; but however the world may differ in describ- 
ing it, there seems a general agreement in the man- 
ner of making use of it. 

* Our family estate, though far from contemptible, is 
considerably reduced from its ancient splendour^ not 
only by an unlucky tumble that my grandfather Sir 
Paul got in the famous Mississippi scheme, but also 
various losses, bad debts, and mcautious securities, 
which have fallen heavy upon the purses of my pre- 
decessors at different times ; but as every man must 
pay for his good character, I dare say they did not 
repent of their purchase, and for my part it is a re- 
flection that never gives me any disturbance. This 
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aforesaid grandfather of mine', was supposed to have 
furnished Congreve with the hint for his character 
of Sir Paul PUant, at least it hath been so whisper- 
ed to me very frequently by my aunt Jemiroay who 
was a great collector of family anecdotes ; and to 
speak the truth, I am not totally without suspicion, 
that a certain ingenious author, lately deceased, had 
an eye towards my insignificant self in the dramatic 
portrait of his Good-natured-Man. 

* Though I scorn the notion of setting myself off to 
the public and you by panegyrics of my own penning 
(as the manner of some is), yet I may truly say, 
without boasting, that I had the character at school 
of being the very best fag that ever came into it ; 
and this I believe every gentleman, who was my 
contemporary at Westminster, will do me the justice 
to acknowledge. It was a Tcputation I confess that 
I did' not earn for nothing ; for whilst I worked the 
clothes off my baick,andthe skin off my bones in scout- 
ing upon every body's errands, I was pummeled to a 
mummy by the boys, shewed up by the ushers, flayed 
alive by the masters, and reported for an incorrigible 
dance at my book; a report which, under correction, 
I must think had some degree of injustice in it, as 
it was impossible for me to learn a book I was never 
allowed to open. In this period of my education I 
took little food, and less sleep; so that whilst I shot 
up in stature after the manner of my progenitors, 
who were a tall race of men, I grew as gaunt as a 
grayhound : but having abundantly more spirit than 
strength, and being voted by the great boys to be 
what is called true game, 1 was singled out as a kind 
of trial cock, and pitted against every new comer to 
make proof of his bottom in fair fighting, though I 
may safely say I never turned out upon a quarrel of 
my own making in all my life. Notwithstanding all 
these honours, which I obtained from my colleagues, 
2d2 
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I will not atteoipt to disguise fnm Tou that I left the 
school in disgrace, being expellea by the master, 
when head of my boarding house, for not support* 
ing my authority over the petty boys belonging to it, 
nHbo, I must confess, were just then not in the most 
orderly and correct state of discipline. 

* My father, whose maxim it was never to let trifles 
vex him, received me with all the good humoiir ia 
life, and admitted me of the University of Oxford : 
here I was overjoved to find, that the affair of the 
expulsion was so far from having prejudiced my con- 
temporaries against me, that I was resorted to by 
numbers whose time hung upon their hands, and my 
rooms became the rendezvous of aU the loungers m 
the college : fe;w or no schemes wereset on foot with- 
out me, and if a loose guinea or two was wafited^for 
the purpose, every body knew where to lunFe it: I 
was allowed, a horse for my health's sake, which was 
rather delicate, but I cannot say my heedth wasjnnoh 
the better for him, as I never mounted his baek 
above once or twice, whilst my friends kept ium in 
exercise morning and evening, as long as be lasted^ 
which indeed was only till the hunting s^on set in, 
when the currier had his hide, and his flesh, went to 
the kennel. I must own I did not excel in any of my 
academical exercises, save that of circumambulating 
the colleges and public buildings with strangers, who 
came to gaze about them for curiosity's sake ; in.this 
branch of learnii]^ I gained such general reputation, 
as to be honoured with the title of Keeper of tie 
lAom : neither will I disguise the frequent jobatioM 
I incurred for neglect of college duties, and particu* 
larly for non-attendance at chapel, but in this i 
should not perhaps have been thought so reprehen-r 
sible, had it been known that my surplice ncgrer 
failed to be tbere, though I had rarely the. credit of 
bearing it company. 
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* My mother died of a cold she cHught by attending 
same young ladies oh a water party before I had been 
a month in the world ; and my father never married 
again, having promised her on her death-bed not to 
bring a step-dame into his family whilst I survived : 
I had the misfortune to lose him when I was in my 
twenty-second year ; he got his deatlx at a country 
canvas for Sir Harry Osier, a very obliging gentle- 
man, and nearly related to our family : I attended 
my father's corpse to the grave, on which melancholy 
occasion, such were the lamentations and bewailings 
of all the servants in the house, that I thought it' 
but a proper return for their affection to his memory, 
to prove myself as kind a master by continuing them 
in their several employs: thi^ however was not alto- 
gether what they meant, as I was soon convinced 
every one amongst them had a remonstrance to 
make, and a new demand to prefer: the butler would 
have better perquisites, the footman wanted to be out 
of livery, the scullion demanded tea-money, and the 
cook murmured about kitchen-stuff. 

* Though I was now a single being in the world, my 
friends and neighbours kindly took care I should not 
be a solitary one ! I was young indeed, and of small 
experience in the world, but I had plenty of coun- 
sellors ; some advised me to buy horses they wanted 
to sell, others to sell horses they wanted to buy ; a 
lady of great taste fell in love with two or three of 
my best cqws for their colour ; they were upon her 
lawn the next day : a gentleman of extraordinary 
vertue discovered a picture or two in my collection 
that exactly fitted his pannels : an eminent improver, 
whom every body declared to be the first genius of 
the age for laying out grounds, had taken measures 
for transplanting my garden a mile out of my sight, 
and floating my richest meadow grounds with a lake 
of muddy water : as for my mansion and its append- 

2 D 3 
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ages, I am persuaded I could never liave kept 4ii^m 
in their pliaces^ had it not been that the several pfo« 
jectors, who all united in pulling them down, could 
never rightly agree in what ]particular iipot to 'build 
them up again: one kind friend compiimenled me 
with the first refusal of a mistress, whom for reas<»is 
of economy he was obliged to part from ; and a 
neighbouring gentlewoman, whose daughter hadper-' 
haps stuck on hand a little longer than was con- 
venient, more than hinted to me that miss had every 
requisite in life to make the married state perfectly 



In justice however to my own discretion, let me 
say, that I was not hastily surprised into a serious 
measure by this latter overture, nor did I ask the 
young lady's hand in marriage, till I was verily per- 
suaded, by her excessive fondness, that there were 
no other means to save her life. Now whether it was 
the violence of her passion before our marriage that 
gave some shock to her intellects, or from what 
other cause it nught proceed, I know not; certain 
however it is, that after marriage she became sidb- 
j^ct to very odd whims and caprices ; and though I 
made it a point of humanity never to thwart her in 
these humours, yet I was Seldom fortunate enough 
to please her ; so that had I not been sure to demon- 
straition that love for me was the cause and origin of 
them all, I might have been so decked by appear- 
ances as to have imi)iltedth^n to aversion. She was 
in the habit of deciding upon almost every action In 
her life by the interpretation of her dreams, in which 
I cannot doubt her great skill, though I could not 
always cc^prehend the principles on which she Ap- 
plied it ; she never'failed as soon as winter set in, to 
dream of going to London, and our journey as cer- 
tainly succeeded. I remember upod our arri¥al there 
the first year aft^r c^r marriage, she di^mt of a new 
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coadi, and at the same traie put the servants in new 
liveries, the colours and patterns of which were cir- 
cumstantialiy rerealed to her in sleep: sometimes 
(dear creature 1) she dreamt of winning large sums 
at cards, but I am apt to think those dreams were of 
llie sort which should have been interpreted by their 
contraries : she was not a little fond of running after 
conjurers and deaf and dumb fortunetellers, who 
deeJt m figures and cast nativities ; and when we 
were in the country my barns and out^houses were 
haunted with gypsies and vagabonds, who made 
sad havoc with our pigs and poultiy : of ghosts and 
evil sjHrits she had such terror, that I was fain to 
keep a chaplain in my house to exorcise thechambers, 
ana when business called me from home, the good 
man condescended so far to her fears, as to sleep in 
a little closet within her call in case she was troubled 
in the night ; and I must say this for my friend, that 
if there is any trust to be put in flesh and blood, he 
was a match for the best spirit that ever walked : she 
had all the sensibility in life towards omens and 
prognostics, and though I guarded every motion and 
action that might give any possible alarm to her, yet 
my unhappy awkwardnesses were always boding ill 
luck, and I had the grief of heart to hear her declare 
in her last moments, that a capital oversight I had 
been guilty of in handing to her a can^e with an 
enormous winding-sheet appending to it, was the 
immediate occasion of her dieath and my irreparable 
misfbrtune. 

* My second wife I married in mere charity and 
compassion, because a young fbllow, whom she was 
eng^ed to, had played her a base trick by scanda- 
lously breaking m the match, when the wedding- 
clothes were l^ught, ^ day appointed for the wed- 
ding, and myself invited to it. Such truisaotions 
^ever appeared shocking to me, and therefore to make 
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up her lo8^ to her as well as I was able, I put myself 
to extraordittary charges for providing her with eveiy 
thing handsome upon our marriage ; she was a fine 
woman, loved show, and was particularly fond of 
displaying herself in public places, where she had 
an opportunity of meeting and mortifying the young 
man who had behaved so ill to her : she took this 
revenge against him so often, that one day to my. 
great surprise I discovered that she had eloped from, 
roe and fairly gone off with him. There was some- 
thing so unhandsome, as I thought, in this proceed- 
ing, that I should probably have taken legal mea-. 
sures for redress, as in like cases other husbands 
have done, had 1 not been diverted from my purpose 
by a very civil note from the gentleman himself, 
wherein he says — " That being a younger son of 
little or no fortune, he hopes I am too much of a 
gentleman to think of resorting to the vexatious 
measures of the law for revenging myself upon him; 
and as a proof of his readiness to make me all the 
reparation m his power in an honourable way, he 
begs leave to inform me, that he shall most respect- 
fully attend upon me with eitlier sword or pistols, 
or with both, whenever I shall be pleased to lay my 
commands upon him for a meetings and appoint the 
hour and place." . 

* After such atonement on the part of the offender, 
I could no longer harbour any thoughts of a divorce, 
especially as my younger brother the parson has 
heirs to continue the family, and seems to think so 
entirely with me in the business, that I have deter- 
mined to drop it altogether, and ^ive the parties no 
farther molestation ; for as my brother very properly 
observes, it is the part of a Christian to forget and to 
forgive ; and in truth I see no reason why I should 
disturb them in their enjoyments, or return levil for 
good to an obliging gentleman, who has taken a 
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IMk of tnmble off ay htuads, and set me at my tai$e 
for the rest of my days ; in which tranquil and ccm*- 
t^ted state of mind, as becomes a man, whose inhe- 
ritance is p^anthropy, and whose, mother's milk 
hath been die milk of hnman kindness, I remain in 
all brotherly charity and goodwill. 

Yours and the world's friend, 

SiMOV Saplikg/ 
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Quit BCii an adjidant hodienua crasthui sunina 
Teoipora Dii Soperi ? — Hor^t* 

To-MORRow is the day, which procrastination al- 
ways promises to employ and never overtakes : my 
correspondent Tom Tortoise, whose letter I shall 
now lay before the public, seems to have made these 
promises, and broken them as often as most men. 

* To THE Observer. 

' I have been resolving to write to thee every 
mcnming for these two months* but something or 
other has always come athwart my resolution to put 
it by. In the first place I should have told thee that 
aant Grertrude was taken grievously sick, and had a 
mighty desire to see thee upon affairs of conse- 
quence, but as I was in daily hopes she wou)d mend 
and be able to write to thee herself (for every body 
you know understands their own business best), I 
thought I would wait till she got well enough to tell 
lier own ato^ ; but, alas ! she dwindled and dwin- 
dled away tiu she died ; so, if she had any secrets 
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they are boned with her, aBd there's an end of that 
matter. 

^ Another thing I would fain haVe written to thee 
about was, to inquire into the character of a felloir, 
one John Jenkyns, who had served a friend of thine, 
Sir Theodore Thimble, as his house-steward, and 
offered himself to me in the same capacity : but this 
was only my own affair do you see, so I put it by 
from day to day, and in the mean time took the ras. 
cal upon his word without a character : but if he ever 
had one, he would have lost it in my service, for he 
plundered me without mercy, and at last made off 
with a pretty round sum of money, which I have 
never been able to get any wind of, probably because 
I never took the trouble to make any inquiry. 

* I now sit down to let you know son Tom is come 
from Oxford, and a strapping fine fellow he is grown 
of his age : he has a mighty longing to set out upon 
his travels to foreign parts, which you must know 
seems to me a very foolish conceit in a young lacL 
who has only kept his first term and not completed 
his nineteenth year ; so I opposed his whim man- 
fully, which I think you will approve of, for I recol- 
lected the opinion you gave upon this subject when 
last here, and quoted it against him ; to do him jus- 
tice, he fairly offered to be ruled by your advice, 
and willed me to write to you on the matter; but 
one thing or other always &tood in the way, and in 
the mean time came Lord Ramble in his way to 
Dover, and being a great crony of Tom's and very 
eager for his company, and no letter coming from 
you (which indeed I acquit you of, not having writ- 
ten to you on the subject), away the youngsters 
went together, and probably before this are upon 
French ground. Pray tell me what you think of this 
trip, which appears to me but a wild.goose kind of 
chase, and if I live till to-morrow I intend to write 
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Tom a piece ot my mind to that purpose^ and give 
him a few wholesome hints, which I had put toge- 
ther for our parting, but had not time just then to 
communicate to him. 

♦ I intend very shortly to brush up your quarters in 
town, as my solicitor writes me wora every thing is 
at a stand for the want of my appearance : what dila- 
tory doings must we experience, who have to do with 
the law! putting off from month to month, and year 
to year : I wonder men of business are not ashamed 
of themselves: as for me, I should have been up and 
amongst them long enough ago, if it had not been 
for one thing or another that hampered me about 
my journey : horses are for ever falling lame, and 
farriers are such lazy rascals, that before one can be 
cured, another cries out ; and now I am in daily ex- 
pectation of my favourite brood mare dropping a foal, 
which I am in great hopes will prove. a colt, and 
therefore I cannot be absent at the time, for a mas- 
ter's «ye you know is every thing in those cases : 
besides I should be sorry to come up in this dripping 
season, and as the parson has begun praying for fair 
weather, I hope it will set in ere l6ng in good earn- 
est, and that it will please God to make it pleasant 
travelling. 

* You will be pleased to hear that I mean soon to 
make a job of draining the marsh in front of my 
house : every body allows that as soon as there is a 
channel cut to the river, it will be as dry as a bowl- 
ing-green, and as fine meadow land as any on my 
estate : it will also add considerably to the health as 
well as beauty of our situation, for at present 'tis a 
grievous eye-sore, and fills us with fogs and foul air 
at such a rate, that I have had my whole family down 
with the ague all this spring : here is a fellow ready 
to undertake the job at a very easy expense, and will 
complete it in a week, so that it will soon be done 
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when once begun; therefore you see I need not 
hurry myself for setting about it» but wait till leisure 
and opportunity «uit« 

* I am sorry I can send you no better news of your 
old friend the vicar; he is sadly out of sorts; you 
must know the incumbent of Slow-in-tke-Wilds died 
some time ago, and as the living lies so handy to my 
own pansh I had always intended it for our friend « 
and had promised him again and again : when be* 
hold 1 time sUpt away unperceived, and in came my 
lord bishop of the diocess with a parson of his own» 
ready cut and driefd, and claimed it as a lapsed liv- 
ingy when tt has been mine and my ancestors any 
time these five hundred years for aught I know: if 
these are not nimble domgs I know not what are-; 
egad ! a mcin need have all- his eyes about him, that 
has to do with these bish<^s. If I had been aware 
of such a trick being played me, I would have hoisted 
the honest vicar into the pulpit, before the old par- 
son who is dead and gone had been nailed in his 
coffin; for no man loves less to be taken napping 
(as they call it) than 1 do t and as for the poor vicar 
'tift surprising to see how he takes to heart the dis- 
appotntmmt ; whereas I tell him he has nothing fi^r 
It but to outlive the young fellow who has jumped 
into his shoes, and then Ifet ns see if any bishop shall 
jockey us with the like jade's trick for the future. 

* I have now only to request you will send me 
down anew almanack, forthe year wears out apace, 
and I am* terribly puszled for want of knowing how 
it goes, and I love to be regular. If ther% isany 
thing I can do for^^ou in these pairtsi pray emj^lpy 
me, Iqc I flatter myself you believe no man living 
wWd \ga.fikrtherv.i)r more readily fly to do you-aer- 
vi0!s.th«ttiy<toues^ to commandy 

Thomas ToRTOrtitJ 
Aiasi! thottghithe wise men In cULages haK^ been 
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J out as it were with onq votea for us ^: to know 
ourselves/ it is a voice that has^not yet readied the 
ears or understanding of my corresfK>ndent Tom Tor* 
toise. Somebody or other hath left us another good 
maxim, ' never to put off till to-morrow what we can 
do to-day/ — Whether he was indeed a wise man, 
who fii^t broached this maxio« Til not take on myself 
to pronounce, but J am apt to Ihink he would te no 
fool who. observed it. 

If all the resolutions^ promises and .^agagementi 
of To-day, that lie over for To-morrow, were to be 
summed up and posted by items, what a t^umbroua 
load, of procrastinations would be. traasfemed in the 
midnight crisis of :a moment ! Something . pethaps 
like the. following might be the outline. of the deed^ 
by which.To-day mi^t will anddevisie. thesfaresBid 
contingences to its heir and successor«\ 

* Conscious that my existence is drawing to its 
closet I hereby devise and make over to my- natural 
heir and successor, all my right and title in those 
many vows, promises, and obligationSt yrbkb. have 
been so liberally made to me by sundry persons in 
my lifetime, but which still remained unfulfilled. oa 
their part, and stand. out against them : but at the 
same time that I am heartily desirous all engage-* 
ments, fair and lawful in their nature, may bo. puacb 
tually complied with, I do most willingly ^anceljall 
such .as are of a contrary description ; hereby releaa-i 
ing and discharging all manner of persons, who Iukyb 
bound themselves to me under rash and inconsideiH 
ata resolutions,, from the performance of whkh. evil 
might. ensue to themselves^ and. wrong orviokaea 
be.don&sQciety^ 

* In the first place I desire my said hei« andisnch 
cesaor will coll in aU those dd>ts of, conscienoe^ 
which have been incurred by, and jare.due.&om^ 
certain de&ulters who staxid. pledged, to eepenlance 

XXXIX. 2 E 
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and atonement, of all which immediate payment 
ought in justice and discretion to be rigorously ex- 
acted from the several parties, forasmuch as every 
hour, by which they outrun their debt, weakens their 
security. 

' It IS my farther will and desire, that all those 
free livers and profest voluptuaries, who have Wasted 
the hours of my existence in riot and debauchery, 
may be made to pay down their lawful quota of sick 
stomachs and aching heads, to be levied upon them 
severally by poll at the discretion of my heir and 
successor. 

* Whereas I am apprized of many dark dealings 
and malicious designs now in actual execution, to 
the great annoyance of society and good fellowship, 
I earnestly recommend the detection of all such evil- 
minded persons with To-morrow's light, heartily 
hoping they will meet their due shame, punishmeut, 
and disappointment : and I sincerely wish that every 
honest man, who hath this night gone to rest with a 
good reputation, may not be deprived of To-morrow's 
repose by any base efforts, which Slander, who works 
in the dark, may conjure up to take it from him. 

• * It is with singular satisfaction I have been made 
privy to sundry kind and charitable benevolences, 
that have been privately bestowed upon the indigent 
and distrest, without any ostentation or parade on 
the part of the givers, and I do thereupon strictly 
enjoin and require a fair and impartial account to be 
taken of the same by my lawful heir and successor, 
(be the amount what it may) that interest for the 
same may be put into immediate course of payment; 
whereby the parties so entitled may enjoy, as in jus- 
tice they ought to do, all those comforts^ blessings, 
and rewards, which talents so employed are calcu- 
lated to prodmse. 

* All promises made by men of power to their de- 
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pendants, and ijl verbal engagements to tradesmen 
on the score of bills, that lie over for To-morrow, I 
hereby cancel and acquit ; well assured they were 
not meant by those who made them, por expected 
by any who received them, then to be made good 
and fulfilled. 

* To all gamesters, rakes, and revellers, who shall 
be found out of bed at my decease, I bequeatii 
rotten constitutions, restless thoughts, and squalid 
complexions ; but to all such regular and industri- 
ous people, who rise with the sun and carefully re* 
sume their honest occupations, I give the greatest of 
all human blessings — health of body, peace of mind, 
and length of days. 

Given under my hand, Sec. &c. 

To-Day.' 
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*To THE Observer. 

«S1R, 
* There is an old gentleman of my acquaintance 
who annoys me exceedingly with his predictions : I 
have reason to believe he bears me good will in the 
main, and does not know to what a degree he actu-« 
ally disturbs my peace of mind ; I would therefore 
fain put up with his humour if 1 could ; but when 
he is for ever ringing his knell in my ears, he some- 
times provokes me to retort upon him,. oftentimes to 
laugh at him, and never fails to put me out of pa^ 
tience- or out of spirits. 

.' I have, read your account of the Dampers with 
great fellow-feeling, and perceive that my old gen- 
tleman is very deep in that philosophy : but as I un- 
2E2 
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fortunately have very little philosophy of any Bort to 
ftet against it; I find myself frequently at his nlercy^ 
and without defence. 

* I do not think this proceeds so much from any 
radical vice in his nature, as from a foolish vanity to 
seem wiser than his neighhours, and to put himself 
off for a man who knows the world : the hct is, he 
is an old bachelor, lives in absolute retirement, and 
has scarcdy stepped out of the precincts of his own 
village three times in his life ; yet he is ever telling 
me of his experience and his observations : if I was 
to pat implicit faith in what he says» common ho- 
nesty in mankind would be a miracle, and happiness 
a disappointment; as for hope,. that moonshine diet 
as he calls it, which is so plentifully served up in the 
fanciful repasts of the poets, and which is too often 
the only standing dish at their tables, I should never 
get a taste of it ; and yet if ruining a merchant's 
credit is tantamount to robbiog him of his property, 
I must think the^ Damper, who blasts my hope, is in 
fact little better than a thief. 

* I have a natural prejudice for certain people at 
first sight, where a countenance impresses me in its 
favour, for I am apt to fancy that honesty sets a mark 
upon its owners ; there is not a weakness incident 
to human nature, for which he could hold my under, 
standing in more sovereign contempt: if I was to be 
advised by 'him, I should not trust my wife out of 
my sight, for it is a maxim with him, that no love- 
matches can be happy ; mine was of that sort, and I 
am happy ; still I am out of credit with my Damper. 
I was bound for a relation in public trust some years 
ago ; there I confess his augury sometimes staggered 
me, and he urged me with proverbs out of holy writ,, 
which I was rather puzzled to parry ; my friend how- 
ever haa done well m the world, discharged his ob- 
ligation, and repaid It v^ith grateful returns ;. still I 
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am out of credit with my Damjper. I inrested a small 
sum in a venture to the East Indies ; he descanted 
upon the risk of the sea ; I insured upon the ship, 
he denounced bankruptcy against the underwriter; 
the ship came home, and I doubled the capital of 
my investment; still I am out of credit with my 
Damper, and he shakes his head at my folly. 

* I can plainly perceive that his predictions often- 
times are as troublesome to himself as to me ; he 
loses many a fine morning's walk by foreseeing a 
change of weather ; he neiver goes to church because 
he has had a suit with the parson ; and part of his 
estate remains untenanted, because a farmer some 
time ago broke in his debt. 

' TlK>ugh I am no philosopher, I am not such a 
simpleton, as . not to know how little we ought to 
depend upon worldly events in general ; yet it ap- 
pears to me that what a man has already enjoyed, 
be can no longer be said to depend upon : if there- 
fore I have had real pleasure in any innocent and 
agreeable ei^pectation, disappointment can at worst; 
do no more Uian remove the meat after I have made 
mymeal. 

', Though I do not know how to define hopne as a 
metaphysician, I am inclined to speak of it with re- 
spect^ because I find it has been a good friend to me 
in my life ; it has given me a thousand things, which 
malice.and misfortune would have ravished from me, 
if I had not fairly worn them out before they could, 
lay their fingers upon them : spe pascit imfd — says 
the poet, and contradicts himself in the same breath: 
for my part, if it was not for the fear of appearmg 
paradoxical, I should say upon experience, .that hope,, 
though called a shadow, is, together with that other 
phantom death, the sole reality beneath the sun; the: 
unfaithfulness of friends, from whom I had the claim 
of gratitude, can never rob me of those pleasures I 
2e3 



etjoved wken I senred them, lored thsm, and con* 
fidea ia Ihem ; and in spite of all my firiend the 
Damper can say to the contrary, it is not on my own 
aooonnt I am sorry to hare thought better of man- 
kind than they cteserve. I am, Sir, Ssc. 

BaKEvoLtrs.' 

*To Trfi OaasRTBB. 

* I have thehonoor to bdong to a dab of gentle- 
men of pablie spirit and talents^ w1m> make it a rule 
to meet ever^ Sunday ereniag in a house of «oter- 
taiament b^nncl St. Clement's, for the regaiation of 
literature in this metropdlis. Our fraternity con* 
sists of two distinct orders, The Dam^^ers and The 
Puffers; and each of these are again classed into 
certain inferior subdivisions. We take notide that 
both these descriptions of persons have in turn been 
^ object) of your feeble raillery ; but I must fairly 
tell you, we neither think worse of ourselves nor any 
better of you for those attempts. We consider the 
FB^iiblic of lettera under oM^^ons to us ibr its very 
existence ; for how could it be a republic, uidess its 
members were kept upon an equality with each other? 
Now this is the very thing which our institntion pKH 
fesses todo. 

^ We have an ingenious member of our society, 
who has invented a machine for thispurpose, whidi 
answers to admiration: he caUs it — Tie Thtrmomtter 
iif Merit: this machine he has set in a frame, smd 
laid down a very accurate scale of gradations by the 
sMe of it : one glance of the eye gives every auuor's 
attitude to a minute. The middle degree on this 
scde, and which answers to temperate ou a common 
lliermoBSeter, is that standard, or Oommon levd of 
meik^ to which all contemporaries in tl» satne ftae 
oonmianity oaght to be confined; but as^ there will 
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always be some eooentric beings in nature^ who will 
either start above standard height, or drop below 
it, it is our duty by the operation of the daily fnre^ 
either to screw them down, or to screw tiiem up, as 
the case requires ; and this brings me to explain the 
uses of ihe two grand departments of our fraternity : 
authors above par fall to the province of the Dam- 
pers, all below par appertain to the Puffers. Tlie 
daily press being common to all men, and both the 
one class and the other having open access thereto,' 
we can work either hj forcers or repeUers, as we see 
fit; and I can safely assure you our process seldom 
fails in either case, when we apply it timely, and 
especially to young poets in their veo/ bones as the 
saying is : with this view we are always upon terms 
with die conductors of the said press, who are fully 
sensible of the benefits of our mstitution, and live 
with us in the mutual interchange of friendly offices, 
like Shakspeare's Zephyrs 

Stealing and givbg odours. 

^ As we act upon none but prinddies of general 
justice, and hold it right that parts should be made 
subservient to the whole, our scheme of equalization 
requires, that accordingly as any individual rises on 
the scale, our depressing powers should counteract 
and balance his ascending powers : diis process, as 
I said before, belongs to the Dampers' office, and is 
by them termed pressing an author, or more literally 
<H)mmitting him to the press. This is laid on more 
or less forcibly, according to his degree of ascen- 
sion ; in most cases a few turns squeeze him down 
to his proper bearing, but this is always done with 
reasonable allowance for the natural reaction of 
elastic bodies, so that it is necessary to bring him 
some degrees below standard, lest he should mount 
above it when the press is taken off: if by chance 
his ascending powers run him up to sultry or fever* 
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keat, the Dampers must proportion their discipline 
accordingly. In like manner the Pu£Pers haye to blow • 
an author up by. mere strength of lungs^ when he is. 
heayy in ballast, and his sinking powers fall beloyr 
the freezing-point f as sometimes happens even to our. 
best friend^ : in that case the Puffers have bunts of 
applause and peals of laughter in petto, which, though 
they never reach vulgar ears, serve his purpose ef- 
fectually. — But these are secrets, which w^ never re- 
veal but to the initiated, and I shall conclude by as- . 
suring you I am yours as you deserve, 

. Pro Bono Publico/ 



NUMBER XCVIII. 



A WRITER of miscellaneous essays is open to the 
correspondence of persons of all descriptions, and 
though I think fit to admit the following letter into 
my collection, I hope my readers will not suppose I 
wish to introduce the writer of it into their company, 
or even into my own. 

* To THE Observer. 
^ SIR, 
' As we hear a great deal of the affluence of this 
flourishing country, and the vast quantity of sleeping 
cash, as it is called, locked up in vaults and strong, 
boxes, we conceive it would be a good deed to waken 
some of it, and put it into use and circulation : we 
have therefore associated ourselves into a patriotic fra- 
ternity of circulators commonly called pickpockets: 
but with sorrow we let you know, that notwithstand- 
ing our best endeavours to put forward the purposes 
of our institution, and the great charges of providing 
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cnmeWeawitii ini^nimeBts vad tools of all soitB for 
the better fartherance of our business^ we haye yet 
booked up little except dirty bandkerchiefs, leathern 
^noff-boxes, empty purses, and bath-*metal watches 
from the pockets of the pablic ; articles thede, let me 
Bay> tiiat would hardly be received at the dep6t of 
the patriotic contributors at Tarls. Are these the 
symptoms of a great and wealthy nation ? we^ bliish 
for our country, whilst we are compelled by truth and 
camdour to reply-^They are not. 
. ^ As we have a number of pretty articles on hand, 
.which will not pass in our trade, nothing deters us 
from putting them up to public cant but the tax our 
snworthy parliament has laid upon auctions. I send 
you two or three papers, which a brother artist angled 
out of the pocket of a pennyless gentleman the other 
ni^ht at the playhouse door : the one a letter signed 
Urania, the other Gorgon : they can be of no use to 
lis, as we have nothing to do with Urania's virtue, 
nor stand in need of Gorgon to. paint scenes, which 
we can act better than he describes ; neither do we 
want his effigy of a man under the gallows to remind 
US of what we must all come to. Yours, 

CllOOK-FINGERED JaCK.* 

The letter from Urania breathes the full spirit of 
that amiable ambition, which at present seems gene- 
rally to inspire our heroines of the stage to accept of 
none but shining characters, and never to present 
themselves to the public but as illustrious models oi 
purity ^nd grace. If virtue be thus captivating by 
resemblance only, how beautiful must it be. in the 
reality! I cannot, however,.help pitying the ij^nknowii 
poet, whose h<^es were dashed with the following 
rebuke: 

-SIR, 
* I have run my eye over your tragedy, arid am 
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beyond measure surprised you could think of allot- ' 
ting a part to m€> which is so totally unamiable. 
Sir, I neither can, nor will, appear in any public cfaa* 
racter, which is at variance with my private one ; aod, 
though I hav^ no objection to ypur scene of self- 
murder, and flatter myself I could, do it justice, yet 
my mind, revolts from spilling an j blood but my own. 
/ X confess there are many fine passages aad some 
very striking situations, that would fall to my lot. in 
your drama, but permit me to tell you,. Sir, that 
until you can clear up the legitimacy of the child, 
you have been pleased therein to lay at my door, 
and will find a father for it, whom I may.not blush 
to own for a husband, you must never hope for the 
assistance of your humble servant, Urania.' 

The other letter is addressed to the same unfortu- 
nate poet from an artist, who seems to have studied 
nature in her deformities only. 

• DEAR DISMAL, 
' I wait with impatience to hear of the success of 
your tragedy^ and in the mean time, have worked off 
a frontispie.ee for it, that you, who have, a passion 
for the terrific, will be perfectly charmed with. 

* I am scandalized when I hear people say that the 
fine arts are protected in this country ; nothing can 
be farther from the truth, as I am one amongst many 
to witness. Painting I presume will not be disputed 
to be one of the fine arts, and I may say without 
vanity I have some pretensions to rank with the best 
of my brethren in that profession. 

* My first studies were carried on in the capitol of 
a certain county where I was born ; and being de- 
termined to choose a striking subject for my debut 
in the branch of portrait-painting, I persuaded my 
grandmother to sit to me> and I am bold to say there 
was great merit in my picture, considering it as a 
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maiden production : particularly in' the execution of 
a hair-mole upon her chin, and a wart under her eye, 
which I touched to such a nicety, as to make every 
body start who cast their eyes upon the canvas. 

* There was a little dwarfish lad in the parish, who, 
besides the deformity of his person, had a remark* 
able hair-Up, which exposed to view a broken row 
of discoloured teeth, and was indeed a very brilliant 
subject for a painter of effect ; I gave a full-length 
of him, that was executed so to the life, as to turn 
the stomach of every body, who looked upon it. 
* * At this time there came into our town a travel- 
ling showman, who amongst other curiosities of the 
savage kind brought with him a man-ape, or Ourang- 
Outang : and this person having seen and admired 
my portrait of the little hump-backed dwarf, em- 
ployed me to take the figure of his celebrated savage 
for the purpose of displaying it on the outside of his 
booth. Such an occasion of introducing my art into 
notice spurred my genius to extraordinary exertions, 
and though I must premise that the savage was not 
the best sitter in the world, yet I flatter myself I ac- 
quitted myself to the satisfaction of his keeper, and 
did justice to the ferocity of my subject : I caught 
him in one of his most striking attitudes, standing 
erect with a huge club in his paw : I put every 
muscle into play, and threw such a terrific dignity 
into his features, as would not have disgraced the 
character of a Nero or a Caligula. I was happy to 
observe the general notice, which was taken of my 
performance by all the country folks, who resorted to 
the show, and I believe my employer had no cause 
to repent of having set me upon the work. 
. ' The figure of this animal with the club in his 
paw suggested a hint to a publican in the place of 
treating his alehouse with a new sign ; and as he 
had been in the service of a noble family, who from 
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ancient times have borne the Bear and Xagged Sit^ 
for their creit, he gave me a commitsion to provide 
him with a sign to that effect. Though I spared no 
pains to get a real bear to sit to me for this portrait, 
my endeavours proved abortive, and I was forced to 
resort to such common prints of that animal as I 
could obt^n, and trusted to my imagination for sup* 
plying what else might be wanted for tha piece. As 
I worked upon this capital design in the room where 
my grandmother's portrait was before my eyes, it 
occurred to me to introduce the same hair mole into 
the whiskers of Bruin, which I had so successfully 
copied from her chin, and certainly the thought was 
a happy one, for it had a picturesque effect ; but in 
doing this I was naturallv enough^ though unde^ 
signedly, betrayed into giving such a general resem* 
blance to the good dame in the rest of Bruin's fea-^ 
tures, that when it came to be exhibited oh tl^e sign* 
post all the people cried out upon the likeness, woA 
a malicious rumour ran through the town, that I had 
painted my grandmother instead of the bear; which 
lost me the ^vour of that indulgent relation, though 
Heaven knows I was as innocent of the intentioa as 
the child unborn. 

' The disgust my grandmother conceived against 
her likeness with the ragged staff, gave me incre^ 
dible uneasiness ; and as she was a good customer 
to the landlord, and much respected in the place, he 
was induced to return the bear upon my hands. I 
am now thinking to what use I can turn him; and as 
it occurs to roe, that by throwing a little more au* 
thority into his features, and gilding his chain, he 
might very possibly hit the lUceness of some lord 
mayor of London in his fur gown and gold chain, 
and make a respectable figure in some city hall, 
I am willing to dispose of him to any such at an 
easy price. 
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* As I have also preserved a sketch of my famous 
Ourang-Outang, a thought has struck me, that^ith 
a few finishing touches he might. easily be converted 
into a CaUban for the Tempest, and, when that is 
done, I shall not totally despair of his obtaining a 
niche in the Shakspeare gallery. 

^ It has been common with the great masters, 
Rubens, Vandyke, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and others, 
when they paint a warrior, or other great personage, 
on horseback, to throw a dwarf, or some other con* 
trasted figure, into the back ground : should, any 
artist be in want of such a thing, I can very readily 
supply him with my hair-lipped boy ; if otherwise, 
I am not totally without nopes that he may suit 
some Spanish grandee, when any such shall visit tin's 
country upon his travels, or in the character of am* 
bassador from that illustrious court. 

* Before I conclude I shall beg leave to observe, 
that I have a complete set of ready-made devils, that 
would do honour to Saint Anthony, or any other 
person, who may be in want of such accompaniments 
to set off the self-denying virtues of his character ; 
I have also a fine parcel of murdered innocents, 
which I mean to have filled up with the story of 
Herod ; but if any gentleman thinks fit to lay the 
scene in Ghent, and make a modern composition of 
it, I am bold to say my pretty babes will not disgrace 
the pathos of the subject, nor violate the Costuma, 
I took a notable sketch of a man hanging, and seized 
him just in the dying twitches, before the last stretch 
gave a stiffness and rigidity unfavourable to the 
human figure : this I would willingly accommodate 
to the wishes of any lady, who is desirous of pre- 
serving a portrait of her lover, friend, or husband, 
is that interesting attitude. 

* These, cum multis aliisy are part of my. stock on 
hand, and I hope, upon my arrival at my lodgings 

XXXIX. 2 F 
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in Blood-bowl-dlley, to exhibk them with much cre- 
dit to myself, and to the entire satisfactiofn of such 
of my neighbours in that quarter, as may incline to 
patronise Uie fine arts, and restdre the credit of this 
drooping country. Yours, Gorgon.' 



NUMBER XCrX. 



Concti adsint, meritseqae expectent praemia palmse! 

A ciTKious Greek fragment has been lately disco- 
vered by an ingenious traveller at Constantinople, 
which is supposed to have been solved out of the fa- 
mous Alexandrian library when set on fire by com- 
mand of the Caliph. There is nothing but conjec- 
ture to guide us to the author : some learned men, 
who have examined it, give it to Pansanias, others 
to Mian : some contend for Suidas, others for Liba- 
nius : but most agree in ascribing it to some one of 
. the Greek sophists, so that it is not to be disguised 
that just doubts are t^ be entertained of its veracity 
in point of fact. Thete may be much ingenuity in 
these discissions, but we are not to expect convic- 
tion ; therefore I shall pass to the subject matter^ 
and not concern myself with any previous argumen- 
tation on a question that is never likely to be settled. 
This fragment says, * That some time after the 
death of the great dramatic poet ^sohylus, there wa£( 
a certain citiaien of Athens natned Philoteuchus, who 
by his. industry and fair character in trade had ac- 
quired a plentiful fortune, and came in tfme to be 
actually chosen one of the Areopagites ; this man 
in an advanced period of his life engaged in a very 
splendid undertaking for collecting a series of pic- 
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tures to be composed from scenes in the trt^edies of 
tiie.gpreat poet above-mentioned, and to be executed 
by the Athenian artists, who were then both ni^ 
merous and eminent* 

* The old Areopagite, with a spirit that would 
have done honour to Pisistratus or Pericles, con* 
atructed a spacious lyceum for the reception of thesie 
pictures, which he laid open to the resort both of 
citizens and strangers, and the success of the work 
reflected equal credit upon the undertaker and the 
vtists whom he employed.' 

The chain of the narration is here broken by a loss 
of a part of the fragment, which however is fortu? 
nately resumed in that place, where the writer gives 
some account of the masters who painted for this 
collection, and of the scenes they" made choice' of 
for their several pictures, 

. ^ He tells us Uiat Apelles was then living and in 
the vigour of his genius, though advanced in years ; 
he describes the scene chosen for his composition 
minutely, and it appears to have been taken from 
that suit of dramas, which we know ^schylus com- 
posed firom the story of the Atridee, and of which 
we have still such valuable remains. He represents 
iBg-isthus, after the murder of Agamemnon by the 
instigation of Clytemnestra, in the apt of consulting 
certain Sybils, who by their magical spells and m* 
cantations have raised the ghost of Agamemnon, 
which is attended by a train of phantoms, emble- 
matic of eight successive kings of Argos, his imme- 
diate descendants : the spectre is made pointing to 
his posterity, and at the same time looking on his 
murderer with a smile, in which Apelles contrived 
to give the several expressions of contempt, exulta- 
tion, and revenge, with such a character of ghastly 
pain and hor]:or, as to make the beliolders shrink. 
Amongst Uiese Sybils he introduces the person of 
2 F 2 
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Cassandra the jprophetess, whom Agamemnon brought 
captive from the destruction of Troy. The light, he 
says, only proceeds from a flaming cauldron, in 
which the Sybils have been making their libations 
to the infernal deities or furies, and he speaks of the 
reflected, ruddy tints, which by this management of 
the artist were cast upon the figures, as producing a 
wonderful effect, and giving an amazing horror and 
magnificence to the group. Upon the whole he 
states it as the most capital performance of the mas- 
ter, and that he got such universal honour thereby, 
that he was afterward employed to paint for the . 
Persian monarch, and had a commission even from 
the queen of Scythia, a country then etnerging from 
barbarity. 

^ Parrhasius, though born in the colony of Miletus 
on the coast of Asia, was an adoptSa citizen of 
Athens, and in great credit there for his celebrated 
picture on the death of Epaminondas : he contri- 
buted to this collection by a very capital composi- 
tion taken from a tragedy, which was the third in a 
series of dramas, founded by ^schylus on the well- 
known story of (Edipus, all which are lost. The 
miserable monarch, whose misfortunes had over- 
turned his reason, is here depicted taking shelter 
under a wretched hovel in the midst of a tremendoui 
storm, where the elements seem conspiring against 
a helpless being in the last stage of human misery. 
The painter has thrown a very touching character 
of insanity into his features, which plainly indicates 
that his loss of reason has arisen from the tender 
irather tiian the inflammatory passions ; for there is 
a majestic sensibility mixed with the wildness of his 
distraction, which still preserves the traces of the 
once benevolent monarch. In this desolate scene 
he has a few forlorn companions ia his distress, 
which form a very peculiar group of personages ; for 
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they consist of a venerable old man in a very piteous 
condition, whose eyes have been torn froni their 
sockets, together with a naked maniac who is start- 
ing from the hovel, where he had housed himself 
during the tempest : the effect of this figure is de- 
scribed with rapture, for he is drawn in the prime of 
youth, beautiful, and of a most noble air ;. his naked 
limbs display the finest proportions, of the human 
figure, and the muscular exertion of the sudden ac- 
tion he is thrown into furnish ample scope to. the 
anatomical science of the artist The fable feigns 
him to be the son of the blind old man above de- 
scribed, and the fragment relates that his fren'^ 
being not real but assumed, Parrhasius availed him- 
self of that circumstance, and touched the character 
.of his madness with sd nice and delicate a (Kscrimi- 
nation from that of CEdipus, that an attentive ob- 
server might have discovered it to be counterfeited 
even without the clue of the story. There are two 
other attendant characters in the group ; one of these 
is a rough, hardy veteran, who seems to brave the 
storm with a certain air of contemptuous petulance 
in his countenance that bespeaks a mind superior to 
fortune, and indignant under the visitation even of 
the gods themselves. The other is a character that 
seems to have been a kind of imaginary creature of 
the p<5et, and is a buffoon or jester upon the model 
of Homer's Thersites, and was employed by ^schy- 
las in his drama upon the old burlesque system of 
the Satyrs, as an occasional chorus or parody upon 
the severer and more tragic characters of the piece. 
^ The next picture in our author's catalogue was 
by the hand of Timanthes : this modest painter, 
though reading in the capital of Attica, lived in 
-such retirement from society, and was so absolutely 
devoted to his ait, that even his person was scarce 
known to his competitors. Envy never drew a word 
2f3 
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from his lips to the disparagement of a contem- 
porary, and emulation could hardly proYoke his dif- 
fidence into a contest for fame, 'which so many 
bolder rivals were prepared to dispute. 

' ^chylus, it is well known, wrote three plays 
on the fable of Prometheus : the second in this series 
is the '^ Prometheus chained/' which happily sur- 
vives; the last was " Prometheus delivered/' and 
from the opening scene of this drama Timanthes 
formed his picture. Prometheus is here discovered 
on the sea-shore upon an island inhabited only by 
himself and his daughter, a young virgin of exquisite 
beauty^ who is supposed to have seen none other of 
the human species but her father, besides certain 
imaginary beings, whom Prometheus had either 
created by his stolen fire, or whom he employed in 
the capacity of familiars for the purposes of his en- 
chantments, for tlie poet very justifiably supposes 
him endowed with supernatural powers, and by that 
vehicle brings to pass all the beautiful and surprising 
incidents of his drama. One of th^ aerial spirits 
had by his command conjured up a most dreadful 
tempest, in which a noble ship is represented ais 
sinking in the midst of the breakers on this en- 
chanted shore. The daughter of Prometheus is seen 
in a supplicating attitude imploring her iather to 
. allay the storm, and save the sinking mariners from 
destruction* In the back ground of the picture is a 
cavern, and at the entrance of it a misshapen savage 
being, .whose evil nature is depicted in the deformity 
. of his person and features, and who was employed 
r by Prometheus in all servile offices, necessary for 
his accommodation in this solitude. The aerial 
spirit is in the clouds, which he is driving before 
him at the behest of his great master. In this com- 
position, therefore, although not replete with cha- 
racters^ there is yet such diversity of style and sub- 
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ject, that we have all ^hich the majesty and beauty 
of real nature can furnish, with beings out of the 
regions of nature, as strongly- contrasted in form and 
character, as fancy can devise : the scenery also is 
of the sublimest cast, and whilst all Greece re- 
sounded with applauses upon the exhibition of this 
picture, Timanthes alone was silent, and startled 
at the very echo of his own fame, shrunk back 
again to his retirement.' 

As this fragment is now in the hands of an inge- 
nious translator, 1 forbear for the present to intrude 
upon his work by any farther anticipation of it, con- 
scious withal as I am that the public curiosity will 
shordy be gratified with a much more full and satis- 
factory dehneation of this interesting narrative, than' 
I am able to give. 



NUMBER C. 



Magnum iter ad doctas proficisci cogor Athenas. — Propert. 

I WAS agreeably surprised the other day with an un- 
expected visit from a country friend who once made 
a considerable figure in the fashionable world, and, 
with an elegant taste for the fine arts, is possessed of 
many valuable paintings and sculptures of his own 
collecting in Italy : he told me, tnat after six years 
absence from town, he had made a journey pur- 
posely to regale his curiosity for a few days with the 
spectacles of this great capital, and desired I would 
accompany him on his morning's tour to some of the 
eminent artists, and afterward conduct him to the 
theatre, where he had secured himself a seat for the 
representation of Mr. Southern's tragedy of The 
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Fatal Marriage. Though I had just beeo honoured 
with a card from Vanessa, purporting that she would 
hold 'The Feast of Reason' that evening at her 
house, where my company was expected, I did not 
hesitate to accept the invitation of my country friend, 
and excuse myself from that of Vanessa, though I 
must confess my curiosity was somewhat roused by 
the novelty of the entertainment to which I was 
bidden. Our day passed so entirely to the satis- 
faction of my candid companion, that, when we 
parted at night he shook me by the hand, and with 
a smile of complacency, declared, that a day so spent 
would not disgrace the diary of Pericles, 

When I had returned to my apartment, this allu- 
sion of my friend to tie age of Pericles, with the 
recollection of what had passed in the day, threw 
me into a reverie, in the course of which I fell 
asleep, whilst my mind with more distinctness than 
is usual in dreaming, pursued its waking train of 
thought after the following manner : — 

* I found myself in a stately portico, which being 
on an eminence, gave me the prospect of a city en- 
closing a prodigious circuit, with groves, gardens, 
and fields, seemingly set apart for martial exercises 
and sports: the houses were not clustered into streets 
and alleys like our great trading towns, but were 
placed apart and separated without any regular or- 
der, as if each man had therein consulted his own 
particular taste and enjoyments. I thought I never 
saw so delightful a place, nor a people who lived so 
much at their ease : I felt a freshness and salubrity 
in the climate, that seemed to clear the brain, and 
give a spring to the spirits and whole animal frame : 
the sun was bright and glowing, but the lightness of 
the atmosphere and a refreshing breeze qualified the 
heat in the most delicious manner. As I looked 
about me with wonder and delight; I observed a 
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great many edifices of the purest architecture, that 
seemed calculated for public purposes ; and wherever 
my eye went, it was encountered by a variety of sta- 
tues m brass or marble ; immediately at the foot of 
the steps leading to the portico, in which I stood, I 
observed a figure in brass of exquisite workmanship, 
which by its attributes I believed designed to repre- 
sent the heathen deity Mercurius. In the centre of 
the city there was an edifice enclosed within walls, 
which I took to be the citadel : a rapid stream of 
clear water meandered about the place, and was 
trained through groves and gardens in the most pic- 
turesque and pleasing manner, while the prospect at 
distance was bounded by the sea. 

' As I stood wrapt in contemplation of this new 
and brilliant scenery, methought I was accosted by 
a middle-aged man in a loose garment of fine purple^ 
who wore his hair after the manner of our ladies^ 
braided and coiled round upon the crown of bis 
head, with great care and delicacy to a considerable 
height; and (which I thought remarkable) he had 
fastened the braids in several places with golden pms, 
on which were several figures of small grasshoppers 
of the same metal ; behind him walked a servant 
youth or slave, carrying a light wicker chair for his 
master to repose in, a custom that seemed to me to' 
argue great effeminacy; and looking about me I 
found it was pretty universal, many of the bettermost 
sort of citizens being seated in the streets, conversing 
at their ease, though there was certainly nothing in 
the climate, that made such an indulgence necessary. 

* As I was eyeing this gentleman with a surprise, 
that I must own had some small tincture of con- 
tempt in it, he turned himself to me, and in the most 
complaisant manner imaginable accosted me in my 
own language, telling me, he perceived I was ^ 
stranger in Athens, and if I was curious to see what 
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was remarkable in the place, he was ready to d^i- 
QEtte the day to my service. To this courteous ad- 
dress I returned the best answer I was able^ adding 
that every thing was new to me, and many things 
appeared admirable. You will say so, replied he, 
before the day is past, and yet I cannot shew you in 
the space of a day the hundredth part of what this 
city cofttains worth a stranger's observation: of a 
certain, Arts and Sciences are now carried to their 
utmost pitch, and no future age, I think, will suc- 
ceed, in which the glory of the Athenian common- 
wealth, and the genius of its citizens shall be found 
superior to their present lustre. 

*• The portico, in which you stand, continued the 
Athenian, is what we call P^cfVe, or the painted por^ 
tico : the brazen statue at the fpot of the steps was 
raised by the nine Archons in honour of Mercurius 
Agoreus, or the Foxensal : and dedicated by them to 
ike tribes : that by its side is the statue of Solon, 
the oliier at some distance is the lawgiver Lycurgus. 
The gate before you, on which you see those war- 
like troplues, was so adoraed in memory of the de- 
feat of Plistarchus, who was brother of the famous 
Gassander, and commanded his cavalry and auxili- 
ary troops in the action recorded. These paintings 
behind you, with which the portico is furnished, and 
from which it has its name, are all upon public sub- 
jects in commemoration of wise or valiant citizens : 
tbe pictures on your right hand are by the celebrated 
Polygnotus, these on your left by Micon, equal to 
his rival in art, but not in munificence; for Polyg- 
notus would accept no other reward for his works, 
than the fame inseparable from such eminent per- - 
formances ; Micon on the contrary was paid by the 
state. There are several others, by the hands of our 
great masters, particularly that incomparable piece, 
whidi represents the field of Marathon, a composi- 
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tion by the great Pane&ft«s, brother of the statuary 
Phidias; but this, as well as the others, will demand 
a more partictilar description. 

* Examine this composition on your right ; it is 
the work of Polygnotus: yon see two armies dfawn 
up front to front, and on the pomt of engaging: 
these are the Athenians, the adverse troops are the 
Lacedemonians; the scene is (Enoe; such is the 
contrivance of the artist, that you are sure victory 
is to declare for the Athenians, though the battle is 
not yet commenced. 

' In the opposite piece yon see the battle of Hie- 
seus with the Amazons; a capital composition by 
Micon; these warlike ladies are fighting on horse- 
back ; with what wonderfnl art has the master eX" 
pressed the character of athletic beauty, without de* 
viating into vulgarity and grossness ! If you recollect 
the Lysistrata of Aristophanes you will meet an eu- 
logium on this picture ; it is thus the sister arts en- 
courage and support each other. 

' Now turn to Polygnotus's side, and look at that 
magnificent pi6ce of art; the painter has chosen for 
the subject of his composition the council of the 
Grecian chieft upon the violence done to Cassandra 
by Ajax after the capture of Troy ; you see the bru- 
tal character of the man strongly expressed in the 
hero of the piece ; amongst the group of Trojan cap- 
tives, Cassandra is conspicuous : that figure which 
represents Laodice, is worth yout notice, as being a 
portrait of Elpinice, a celebrated courtesan : scrupu- 
lous people have taken ofience at it, but great pain* 
ters will indulge themselves in these liberties, and 
are fond of painting after beautiful nature, of which 
I could give you innumerable examples. 

* Now let us in the last place regale our eyes with 
this inestimable battle of Marathon by Pansenus : 
What think you of it? Was it not a reward worthy 
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of the heroes, who preserved their cou9try on that 
glorious day ? Which party is most honoured by the 
work, the master who wrought it, or the valiant per- 
sonages who are recorded by it ? It is a question 
difficult to decide. You will observe three different 
groups in this superb composition, describing three 
different periods of the action : here you see the 
Athenians and their allies the Plateaus just com- 
mencing the action.~*There, farther removed in per- 
spective, the barbarians are defeated ; the slaughter 
is raging, and the Medes are plunging desperately 
into the marshy lake to avoid their pursuers ; exa- 
mine the back ground, and you see the Phoenician 
•galleys ; the barbarians are making a bold attack, 
and die sea is covered with wrecks ; all mouths are 
open in applause of this picture, and it was but the 
other day, that the great orator Demosthenes refer- 
red to it in a solemn harangue upon Nesera, as did 
Eschines in his pleadings against Ctesiphon. All 
our captains are taken from the life ; that general 
who is encouraging his troops is Miltiades ; he is the 
hero of the piece, and I can assure you the resem- 
blance is in all points exact; this is the portrait of 
Callimachus the Polemarch ; there you see the hero 
Echetlus, and this is the brave Epizelus : that Athe- 
nian who is valiantly fighting, is Cyncegirus himself, 
who lost both his hands in the action : diere goes an 
extraordinary story with that dog which is by ms side, 
and has seized the dying barbarian by the throat ; 
the faithful creature would not forsake his master : 
he was killed in the action, and is. now deservedly 
immortalized in company with the illustrious heroes, 
who are the subject of the piece. Those splendid 
warriors in the army of the Medes, who are stand- 
ing in their chariots, and calling to their troops, are 
the generals Datis and Artaphanes. They are drawn 
'm a proud and swelling style, and seem of a larger 
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size and proportion than our Athenian champions : 
and the fact is, that this group was inserted by an- 
other master ; they are by the hand of Micon, and 
perhaps do not exactly harmonize with the rest ; the 
silly Athenians were piqued at their appearance, and 
in a fit of jealousy punished Micon by a fine for hav- 
ing painted them too flatteringly ; the painter suf- 
'fered in liis pocket, but the people in my opinion 
.were disgraced by the sentence : this circumstance 
has- given occasion for many on the part of Micon 
to contest the honour of the painting with Paneenus, 
who in justice must be considered as principal author 
of the- work ; and in course of time it may happen, 
that posterity will be puzzled which master to ascribe 
it to. 

* There are many more pictures well deserving 
your attentive notice, particularly that by Pamphi- 
lus, which represents Alcmen with Heraclydee ask- 
ing aid of the Athenians against Eurystheus : and 
this inspired old figure by Polygnotus with a lyre in 
bis band, which is the portrait of no less a person 
than the great Sophocles; — but come, let us be gone, 
for we have much belsides to see ; and I perceive 
Zeno coming this way with his scholars to hold his 
lectures in Uiis portico ; and I, for one, must confess 
1 am no friend to the Stoics, or as we call them the 
Zenonians.' 



NUMBER CI. 



Ad vetustiisimam et sapientissimani et Diis cariflsiroam, in com- 
manem aroasiam, homiiiumque ac Deorum terrain, Athenas 
mUtebaris. — Libanius in Oratione. 

* From the painted portico, in which my last was 
dated, my Athenian conductor took me to the Pto- 

XXXIX. 2 G 
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lematc G^mtiadioro, in which I observed sev€ital sta- 
tues of Merctiry in tnarble, and others of brass, 
which he explained to me to be of Ptolemy the 
founder, Juba, and Chrysippus the philosopher. 
There was one of Berosus the astrologer with a 
tongae of pore gold, in commemoration of his di- 
vine predictions : on one hand of me stood the doric 
temple of Theseus, enriched with some inestimable 
paintings of Micon, particularly one upon the sub- 
ject of the fight of the Lapithm and Oentanrs : on 
the other hand was the ancient temple of the Dios- 
curi, in which I was shewn many capital pietu^es by 
Polygnotus ; it is here, says my conductor, we ad- 
minister to the Athenian yotith that solemn oath, 
which binds them not to desert their ranks in ac- 
tion, but to perish when necessity so requires, m 
defence of their country ; the form is rather long, 
says he*, but this is the subdtance of the oath. The 
Prytaneum, or Court-house, was now in view, where 
the magistracy of the city assemble for the dispatch 
of public business : here I saw the venerable laws of 
Solon in a chest of stone, the statues of Pax and 
Vesta, and (which were more interesting to me) the 
figures of M iltiades and Themistocles of exquisite 
workmanship in pKre marble ; in this place all those 
citizens, and the posterity of those who have de-- 
served well of tlie sUlte, receive their public doles or 
allowance of bread in cakes composed of meal, oil, 
and water ; here also I saw the perpetual fire upon 
the altar of Vesta, and the celebrated image of .the 
Bona Fortuna of the Athenians. In the adjoining 
temple of Lucina I was shewn the famous statues of 
that deity clothed in drapery to the feet : my guide 
now carried me to the great temple of Olympian 
Jupiter, founded by the tyrant Pisistratus, and per- 
fected by his sons and successors. I observed to my 
conductor, that I had seen no temple in Athens, ex- 
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cept tbi6» with interior colunns ; he informed me that 
Uie great span of the roof macte it necessary » thia 
instance, but that it was contrary to l^ir rale of 
ardbltecture and obtained in no other: he farther 
told me, that the city had expended ten thousand 
talents in this edifice : the image of the god was cut 
in ivory and gold ; to every column was affixed a 
brazen statue, representing the colonial cities of the 
Athenian empire. The display of statuary exceeded 
all description or belief, nor was the painter's art 
vatoting in its share of the' decoration ; for whatever 
piQtures could be disposed, and particularly about 
the pedestal of the statue of Jupiter, the most capi- 
tal paintings were to be seen. 

' My sight was now so dazzled with the display 
of brilliant images, and my mind so overpowered 
with the miracles of art, which had passed in review, 
tbat I beseeched my guide to carry me either to some 
of those groves which were in my eye, where I could 
meditate on what I had seen, or to spectacles of any 
other sort according to his choice and discretion, 
for otherwise, I i^ould apprehend, from the variety 
Of objects, I should retain the memory of none. He 
told me in reply, that this was his intention, observ-> 
Ing that the proportion I had seen was very small 
indeed to what the city contained ; there was how- 
ever one small statue, which he could not dispense 
himself from shewing me, being a model of beauty 
and perfection ; and having so said, methought he 
took me into a neighbouring garden, and in a grove 
of cypress and myrtle presented to my view the most 
exquisite piece of sculpture I had ever beheld. — 
This, says he, is the Venus, called Celestial, the 
wotJonanshipof the immortal Alcamen. — ^After I had 
contemplated this divine original with astonishment 
and raptu]*e, I was satisfied within myself, that we 
are mistaken in supposing it has descended to us, 
2g2 
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and I now acknowledge that our celestial Venus is a 
copy far inferior to' its inimitable prototype. Having 
examined this statue for some time, I turned to my 
conductor and said, let us gratify our senses in some 
other way ; I have seen enough of art. 

^ It is impossible to avoid it, replies he, in this 
city, and so saying led me into the Lyceum ; this 
Gymnasium, says he, has been lately instituted by 
Pericles, and these plantations of plane-trees are of 
his making ; so are these aqueducts ; the Lyceum- 
was originally dedicated to Pastoral Apollo ; and 
owes its foundation and beauty in the first instance 
to the elegant Pisistratus, who from the surprising^ 
resemblance of their persons we now call the elder 
Pericles. The placiB is delightful, and before you 
leave it take notice of this statue of Apollo ; the ar- 
tist has described him in the attitude of resting after 
his daily course ; you see he leans against a column; 
his right arm bent over his head, and in his left he 
holds his bow ; it is a first-rate piece of sculpture. 
Leaving the Lyceum my conductor took me by the 
way of the Tripods ; here he shewed me the inimi- 
table satyr in brass, the boasted masterpiece of 
Praxiteles, and the Cupid and Bacchus of Thymilus; 
we were now close by the theatre, in the portico of 
which I was shewn the statue of Eschylus, and two 
pedestals for the statues of Sophocles and Euripides, 
then under the artist's hands, although both those 
poets were now living : the doors of the theatre were 
not yet opened, and the temple of Venus being near 
at hand, methought we entered, and I beheld the 
beautiful Cupid crowned with roses, painted by 
Zeuxis ; from hence I could see the works that Pe- 
ricles had been carrying on upon the citadel, butthi& 
we did not enter. 

' Methought I was now carried into the theatre 
amidst a prodigious crowd of people; Uie comedy 
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of the night was entitled The Clouds j and the famous 
Aristophanes was announced to be the author of it. 
It was expected that Socrates would be personally 
attacked, and a great party of that philosopher's 
enemies were assembled to support the poet J was 
much surprised, when my companion pointed out 
to me that great philosopher in person, who had ac- 
tually taken his seat in the theatre, and was sitting 
between Alcibiades and Antipho the son of Pericles; 
by the side of Alcibiades sate Euripides, and at An- 
tipho's left hand sate Thucydides ; I never beheld 
two more venerable old men than the poet and the 
bistorian, nor such comely persons as Alcibiades and 
Antipho : Socrates was exceedingly like the busts we 
bave of him, his head was bald, his beard bushy, and 
bis stature low ; there was something very deterring 
in his countenance ; his person was mean and his 
habit squalid ; his vest of loose drapery thrown over 
his left shoulder after the fashion of a Spanish Capa^ 
and seemed to be of coarse cloth, made of black wool 
undyed ; he had a short staff in his hand of knotted 
wood wil^ a round head, which he was continually 
rubbing in the palm of his hand, as he talked with 
Alcibiades, to whom he principally addressed his 
discourse : Thucydides had lately returned from exile 
upon a general amnesty, and I observed a melan- 
choly in his countenance mixed with indignation ; 
Euripides seemed employed in examining the coun- 
tenances of the spectators, whilst Antipho with great 
modesty paid a most respectful attention to the ve- 
nerable philosopher on his right hand. Whilst I was 
engaged in observing this respectable group, my 
conductor whispered 8ie following words in my ear : 
— " This is the second attack from the same hands 
upon Socrates ; that of last year was defeated by Al- 
-cibiades ; but if this night's comedy succeeds, I pre- 
dict that our philosopher is undone : -and in truth his 
2g3 
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school is inuch out of credit; for 80me.x£:the worst 
characters of the age have come out of his hand& 
of late." 

* When the players came first on the stage there 
was so great a murmur in the theatre, that I could 
scarce hear them; after a short time however the 
silence became pretty general, and the plot of the 
play, such as it was, began to open. I perceived 
that the poet had devised the character of an old 
clownish father, who being plunged in debt by the 
extravagances of a flaunting wife and a spendthrift 
son, who wasted his fortune upon horse-races, was 
for ever puzzling his brains to strike upon some ex- 

Sedient for cheating his creditors. With this view 
e goes to the house of Socrates to take counsel of 
that philosopher, who gives him a great many ridi- 
culous instructions, seemingly not at all to the pur- 
pose, and amongst other extravagances assures him 
that Jupiter has no concern in the government of the 
world, but that all the functions of Providence are 
performed by The Clouds, which upon his invocation 
appear and perform the part of a chorus throughout 
the play : the philosopher is. cohtinually foiled by the 
rustic wit of the old father, who, after being put in 
Socrates's truckle-bed, and miserably stung widi ver- 
min, has a meeting with his creditors, and endeavours 
to parry their demands with a parcel of pedantic 
quibbles, which he has learnt of the philosopher, and 
which give occasion to scenes of admirable <comic 
humour: my conductor informed me this incident 
was pointed at Eschines, a favourite disciple of So- 
crates ; a man, says he, plunged in debts and a most 
notorious defrauder of his creditors. In the end the 
father brings his son to be instructed by Socrates ; 
the son, after a short lecture, comes forth a perfect 
atheist, and gives his father a severe cudgelling on 
the stage, which irreverend act he undertakes to de- 
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fend upon the principles of the new philosophy he 
had been learning. This was the substance of the 
play, in the course of which there were many gross 
allusions to the unnatural vice of which Socrates was 
accused, and many personal strokes against Clis- 
thenes, Pericles, Euripides, and others, which told 
strongly, and were much applauded by the theatre. 

^ It is not to be supposed, that all this passed with- 
out some occasional disgust on the part of the spec- 
tators, but it was evident there was a party in the 
theatre, which carried it through, notwithstanding 
the presence of Socrates and the respectable junto 
that attended him : for my part I scarce ever took 
my eyes from him during the representation, and I 
observed two or three litfle actions, which seemed to 
give me some insight into the temper of his mind, 
during the severest libel that was ever exhibited 
against any man's person and principles. 

' Before Socrates appears on the stage, the old 
man raps violently at his door, and is reproved by 
one of his disciples, who comes out and complains 
of the disturbance ; upon his being questioned what 
the philosopher may be then employed upon, he 
answers that he is engaged in measuring the leap of 
a flea, to decide how many of its own lengths it 
springs at one hop; the disciple also informs him 
with great solemnity, that Socrates has discovered 
that Uie hum of a gnat is not made by the mouth of 
the animal, but from behind : this raised a laugh at 
the expense of the naturalists and minute philoso- 
phers, and I observed that Socrates himself smiled 
at the conceit. 

* When the school was opened to the stage, and 
all the scholars were discovered with their heads 
upon the floor, and their posteriors mounted in the 
air, ?ind turned towards the audience, though the 
poet pretends to account for it, as if they were search-. 
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ing for natural curiosities on the surface of the ground, 
the action was evidently intended to conyey the gross* 
est illusion, and was so received by the audience : 
when this scene was produced, I remarked that So- 
crates shook his heaa, and turned his eyes off the 
stage; whilst Euripides, with some indignation, threw 
the sleeve of his mantle over his face ; this was 6b« 
served by the spectators, and produced a consider- 
able tumult, in which the theatre seemed pretty fairly 
divided, so that the actors stood upright, and quitted 
the posture they were discovered in. 

* When Socrates was first produced standing on 
a basket mounted into the clouds, the person of the 
actor and the mask he wore, as well as the garment 
he was dressed in, was the most direct counterpart 
of the philosopher himself that could foe devised. 
But when the actor, speaking in his character, in 
direct terms proceeded to deny the divinity of Jupiter^ 
Socrates laid his hand upon his heart and cast his 
eyes up with astonishment : in the same moment Al- 
cibiades started from his seat, and in a loud voice 
«ried out—" Athenians I is this fitting?" Upon this 
a great tumult arose, and very many of the spectators 
called upon Socrates to speak for himself, and answer 
to the charge ; when the play could not proceed for 
the noise and clamour of the people, all demanding 
Socrates to speak for himself, the philosopher un- 
willingly stept forward and said — " You recmire of 
me, O Athenians, to answer to the charge ; there is 
no charge, neither is this a place to discourse in about 
the gods : let the actor proceed !".— Silence imme« 
diately took place, and- Socrates's invocation to The 
Clouds soon ensued ; the passage was so beautiful, 
the machinery of the clouds so finely introduced, 
and the chorus of voices in the air so exquisitely con- 
ceived, that the whole theatre was in raptures, and 
the poet from that moment had entire possession of 
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their minds^ so that the piece was Carried trium- 
phantly to its period. In the heat of the applause 
my Athenian fnend whispered me in the ear and said 
— " Depend upon it, Socrates will hear of this in 
another place ; he is a lost man ; and remember I 
tell you, that if all our philosophers and sophists 
were driven out of Attica, it would be happy for 
Athens/' — At these words I started and awaked 
from my dream/ 



NUMBER CII. 



Natio comoeda est. 

If the present taste for private plays spreads as fast 
as most fashions do in this country, we may expect 
the rising generation will be, like the Greeks in my 
motto, one entire nation of actors and actresses. A 
father of a family may shortly reckon it amongst the 
blessings of a numerous progeny, that he is provided 
with a sufficient company for his domestic stage, and 
may cast a play to his own liking, without going 
abroad for his theatrical amusements. Such a steady 
troop cannot fail of being under better regulation 
than a set of strollers, or than any set whatever, 
who make acting a vocation : where a manager has 
to deal with none but players of his own begetting, 
every play bids fair to have a strong cast, and in the 
phrase of tiie stage, to be well got up. Happy au- 
thor, who shall see his characters thus grouped into 
a family-piece, firm as the Theban band of friends, 
where all is zeal and concord; no bickerings nor 
jealousies about stage precedency; no ladies to fall 
eick of the spleen, and toss up their parts in a huff; 
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no heart-burDingg about flounced petticoats and sti- 
ver trimmings, where the mother of the ivhole com- 
pany stands wardrobe-keeper and property-woman, 
whilst the father takes post at the side-scene in the 
capacity of prompter, with plenipotentiary control 
orer PS's and OFs. 

I will no longer speak of the difficulty of writing a 
comedy or tragedy, because that is now done by so 
many people without any difficulty at all, that if 
there ever was any mystery in it, that mystery is 
thoroughly bottomed and laid open ; but the art of 
acting was till very lately thought so rare and won- 
derful an excellence, that people began to look upon 
a perfect actor as a phenomenon in the world, which 
they were not to expect above once in a century ; 
but now that the trade is laid open, this prodigy is 
to be met at the turn of every street ; the nobility 
and gentry, to their immortal honour, have broken up 
the monopoly, and new-made players are now as 
plentiful as new-made peers. 

• Nee tai^n Antiocbos, nee erit roimbilii Ulic 
Attt Stratocles, aot cum molli Demetrius HffiBio» 
Garrick and Powell would be now no wonder. 
Nor Barry's silver note, nor Quin's beroic thunder. 

Though the public professors of the art are so 
completely put down by the private practitioners of 
it, it is but justice to observe in mitigation of dieir 
defeat, that they meet the comparison under some 
disadvantages which their rivals have not to con- 
tend with. 

One of these is diffidence, which volunteers can- 
not be supposed to feel in the degree they do who 
arc pressed into die service: I never yet saw a pub- 
lic actor come upon the stage on the first night of a 
new play, who did not seem to be nearly, if not 

awte, in as great a shaking fit as the author ; but, as 
brecan be no luxury in a great fright^ I cannot be- 
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lieve that people of fashiop, who act for their amuse- 
ment only, would subject themselves to it; they 
tttust certainly have a proper, confidence in their own 
abilities, ormey would never step^out of a drawing- 
room, where thiey are sure to figure, upon, a stage 
where they run the rielk of exposing themselves ; 
isome gentlemen perhaps, who have been mutce per- 
son<B in the senate, may start at the first sound of 
their own voices in a theatre, but graceful action, 
just elocution, perfect knowledge of their author, 
elegant deportment, and every advantage that refined 
manners and courtly address can bestow, is exclu- 
fsiv^ly their own. In all scenes of high life they are 
«t home; noble sentiments are natural to them; 
love-parts they can play by instinct, and as for all 
the casts of rakes, gamesters, and fine-gentlemen, 
they can fill them to the life. Think only what a 
violence it must be to the nerves of an humble un- 
pretending actor to be obliged to play the gallant gay 
seducer, and be the cockold-maker of the comedy, 
when he has no other object at heart but to go 
quietly home, when the play is over, to his wife and 
children, and participate with them in the honest 
earnings of his vocation ; can such a man compete 
with the Lothario of high life ? 

And now I mention the cares of a family, I strike 
upon another disadvantage, which the public per- 
former is subject to and the private exempt from : 
the Andromache of the stage may have an infant 
Hector at home> whom she more tenderly feels for 
than the Hector of the scene ; he may be sick, he 
may be supperless ; there may be none to nurse him, 
when his mother is out of sight, and the maternal 
interest in the divided heart of the actress may pre- 
ponderate over the heroine^s: this is a case not 
within the chances to happen to any lady-actress, 
who of course consigns the task of education to 
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other hands, and keeps her own at leisure for more 
pressing duties. 

Public performers have their memories loaded and 
distracted with a variety of parts, and oftentimes are 
compelled to such a repetition of the same part, as 
cannot fail to quench the spirit of the representation; 
they must obey the call of duty, be the cast of the 
character what it may^^- 

^-— Cum Thaida snstinet, aut cilm 

Uxoreni conKsdas agit. 

Subject to all the Tarious casts of life, - . 

Now the loose harlot, now the virtnous wife. . 

But, what is worse than all, the veterans of the 
public stage will sometimes be appointed to play the 
old and ugly, as I can instance in the person of a 
most admirable actress, whom I have often seen, and 
never without the tribute of applause in the casts 
of Juliet's nurse. Aunt Deborah, and other vene- 
rable damsels in the vale of years, when I am confi- 
dent there is not a lady of independent rank in Eng- 
land of Mrs. Pitt's age, who would not rather strug- 
gle for Miss Jenny or Miss Hoyden, tiian stoop to 
be the representative of such old hags. 

These, and the subjection public performers are 
under to the caprice of the spectators, and to the 
attacks of conceited and misjudging critics, are 
amongst the many disagreeable circumstances which 
the most eminent must expect, and the most fortu- 
nate cannot escape. 

It would be hard indeed if performers of distinc- 
tion, who use the stage only as an elegant and moral 
resource, should be subject to any of these unplea- 
sant conditions; and yet as a friend to the rising 
fame of the domestic drama 1 must observe, that 
there are some precautions necessary, which its pa- 
trons have not yet attended to. There are so many 
eonsequences to be guarded against, as well as pro- 
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visions to be made for an establishment of this sort, 
that it behoves its conductors to take their first 
ground with great judgment; and above all things 
to be very careful that an exhibition so ennobled by 
its actors, may be cast into such a style and charac- 
ter, as may keep it clear from any possible compa- 
rison with spectacles^ which it should not conde- 
scend to imitate, and cannot hope to equall This 
I believe has not been attempted, perhaps not even 
reflected upon, and yet, if I may speak from infor- 
mation of specimens which I have not been present 
at, there are many refoi'ms needful both in its ex- 
ternal as well as internal arrangement. 

By external I mean spectacle, comprehending' 
theatre, stage, scenery, orchestra, and all things else 
which fall within the province of the arbiter deUcia^ 
rum ; these should be planned upon a model new, 
original, and peculiar to themselves ; so industriously 
distinguished' from our public playhouses, that they 
should not strike the eye, as now they do, like a copy 
in miniature, but as the independent sketch of a 
master who disdains to copy. I can call to mind 
many noble halls and stately apartments in the great 
houses and castles of our nobility, which would give 
an artist ample field for fancy, and which with pro- 
per help would be disposed into new and striking 
shapes for such a scene of action, as should becokne 
the' dignity pf the performers. Halls and saloons, 
flanked with interior columns, and surrounded by 
galleries, would, with the aid of proper draperies or 
scenery in the intercolumnations, take a rich and 
elegant appearance, and at the same time the music 
might be so disposed in the gallery, as to produce a 
most animating effect A very small elevation of 
stage should be allowed of, and no contraction by 
side scenes to huddle the speakers together and em- 
barrass their deportment : no shift of scene what- 
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ever, and no curtain to draw up and drc^, as if pup- 
pets were to play behind it ; the area, appropriated 
to die performers, should be so dressed and fur- 
nished with all suitable accommodations as to afford 
every possible opportunity to the performers of va- 
rying their actions and postures, whether of sitting, 
walking, or standing, as their situations in the scene, 
or their interest in the dialogue may dictate ; so as 
to familiarize and assimilate their whole conduct 
and conversation through the progress of the drama, 
to the manners and habits of well.bred persons in 
real life. 

Prologues and epilogues in the modern style of 
writing and speaking them I regard as very unbe- 
coming, and I should blush to see any lady of 
fashion in that silly and tinseemly situation : they 
are the last remaining corruptions of the ancient 
drama ; relics of servility, and only are retained in 
our London theatres as vehicles of humiliation at 
the introduction of a new play, and traps for false 
wit, extravagant conceits, and female flippancy at 
the conclusion of it ; where authors are petitioners, 
and players servants to th^ public, these conde- 
scensions must be made, but where poets are not 
suitors, and performers are benefactors, why should 
the free Muse wear shackles? for such they are, 
though the fingers of the brave are employed to put 
them on the limbs of the fair. 

As I am satisfied nothing ought to be admitted, 
from beginning to end, which can provoke compa- 
risons, I revolt with indignation from the idea of a 
lady of fashion being trammelled in the trickery of 
the stage, and taught her airs and graces, till she is 
made the mere facsimile of q. mannerist, where the 
most she can aspire to is to be the copy of a copyist: 
let none such be consulted in dressing or drilling an 
honorary novitiate in the f(»ms and fashions of the 
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public stage ; it is a course of discipliQe, which, nei- 
ther person will profit by ; a kind of barter, in which 
both parties will give asid receive false airs and ^Ise 
conceits ; the fine lady will be disqualified by copy- 
ing the actress, and the actress will become ridicu- 
lous by aping the fine lady. 

As for the choice of the drama, which is so nice 
and difficult a part of the business, I scarce believe 
there is one play upon the list, which in all its parts 
and passages is thoroughly adapted to such a cast 
as I am speaking of: where it has been in public 
use I am sure it is not, for there comparisons are 
unavoidable. Plays professedly wrote for the stage 
must deal in strong character, and strikbg contrast: 
how can a lady stamd forward in a part, contrived to 
produce ridicule or disgus^t, or which is founded 
upon broad humour and vulgar buffoonery ? 

Nerope ipsa videtur, 
Non persotia loqni. 

'Tis she herself, and not her mask which speaks. 

I doubt if it be altogether seemly for a gentleman 
to undertake, unless he can reconcile himself to cry 
out witli Laberius — 

' Eqoes ZlomanDS, lare egressas meo, 
Domum revertar mimos. 

Esquire I signed myself at noon. 
At night I countersigned boffbon . 

The drama, therefore, mast be purposely written 
for the occasion ; and the writer must not only have 
local knowledge of every arrangement preparatory 
for the exhibition, but personal knowledge also of 
the performers who are to exhibit it. The play it- 
self, in my conception of it, should be part only of 
the projected entertainment, woven into the device 
of a grand and splendid fite^ given in some noble 
couiitiy-house or palace : neither should the specta- 
2h2 
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tors be totally excused from their subscriptiou to the 
general gala, nor left to doze upon their benches 
through the progress of five tedious acts, but called 
upon at intervals by music, dance, or refreshment, 
elegantly contrived, to change the sameness of the 
scene and relieve the efforts of the more active corps, 
employed upon the drama. 

And now let me say one word to qualify the 
irony I set out with, and acquit myself as a moralist. 

liiere are many and great authorities against this 
species of entertamment, and certainly the danger is 
great, where theatrical propensities are too much in- 
dulged in young and inexperienced minds. Tertul- 
lian says (but he is speaJdng of a very licentious 
theatre) Theatrum sacrarium est Veneris — * A play- 
house is the very sacristy of Venus/ And Juvenal, 
who wrote in times of the grossest impurity, main- 
tains that no prudent man will take any young lady 
to wife, who has ever been within the walls of a 
theatre — 

Caneis an habent spectacula totis 
Qaod seconis ames, quodqoe indd excerpere possis ? 

Look round, and say if any man of sense 
Will dare to single out a wife from hence ? 

Young women of humble rank and snj||ll preten- 
sions should be particularly cautious how a vain am- 
^ bition of being noticed by their superiors betrays 
them into an attempt at displaying their unprotected 
persons on a stage, however dignified and respect- 
able. If they have talents, and of course applause, 
are their understandings and manners proof against 
applause ? If they mistake their talents, and merit 
no applause, are they sure they will get no contempt 
for their self-conceit? If they have both acting 
talents and attractive charms, I tremble for their 
danger; let the fooUsh parent, whose itching ears 
tingled with the plaudits that resounded through 
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the theatre, where Tir^in modesty deposited ita 
blushes, beware how his aching heart shall tbrob 
with sorrow, when the daughter qua pudica ad thea- 
trum accesseraty ind^ revertetur impudica. (Cyprian 
ad Donatum,) 

So much by way of caution to the guardians and 
protectors of innocence ; let the offence light where 
it may, I care not, so it serves the cause for which 
my heart is pledged. 

As for my opinion of private plays in general, 
though it is a fashion, which hath kings and princes 
for its nursing fathers, and queens and princesses 
for its nursing mothers, I think it is a fashion that 
should be cautiouslv indulged and narrowly con« 
fined to certain ranks, ages, and conditions, in the 
community at large. Grace forbid ! that what the 
author of my motto said scoffingly of the Greeks 
should be said prophetically of this nation ; emulate 
them in their love of freedom, in their love of sci- 
ence ; rival them in the greatest of their actions, but 
not in the versatility of their mimic talents, till it 
shall be said of us by some future satirist — 

Natio comceda est. Rides ? majore cachinno 
Concutltur : fiet, si lachrymas aspezit amici. 
Nee dolet. Ignicalum brums si tempore poscas, 
Accipit endromidem : si dixeris, sstoo, sudat. 
Non sumus ergo pares ; melior, qui semper et omni 
Nocte dieque potest aliennm sumere vultum. 

Laugh, and your merry echo bursts his sides ; 
Weep, and hi& courtsous tears gush bat in tides ; 
Light a few sticks you cry* 'tis wintry— -liO ! 
He's a furr'd Laplander from top to toe ; 
Put out the fire, for now 'tis warm — He's more. 
Hot, sultry hot, and sweats at every pore : 
Oh ! he's beyond us ; we can make no Tao& 
With one, who night and day roaintainB his pace, 
And fast as you shift humours still can shift his foce. 

Before I close this paper I wish to go back to 
what I said respecting the propriety of new and oc- 
2h 3 
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casional dramas for private exhibition : too many 
men are in the habit of decrying their contempora- 
ries, and this discouraging practice seems more ge- 
nerally levelled at the dramatic province than any 
other ; but whilst the authors of such tragic dramas 
as DougUuj Elfrida^ and Caractacus, of such comic 
ones as The School for Scandal^ The Jealous Wifej 
The Clandestine Marriage, and The Way to Keep Rimy 
with others in both lines, are yet amongst us, why 
should we suppose the state of genius so declined 
as not to furnish poets able to support and to sup- 
ply their honorary representatives ? Numbers there 
are, no doubt, unnamed and unknown, whom the 
fiery trial of a public stage deters from breaking 
their obscurity : let disinterested fame be their prize, 
and there will be no want of competitors. 
Latet anguis in berba. 

^There is a serpent in the grass,' and that serpent 
is the emblem of wisdom ; the very symbol of wit 
upon the watch, couching for awhile under the 
cover of obscurity, till the bright rays of the sun 
shall strike upon it, give it life and motion to erect 
itself on end, and display the dazzling colours of its 
burnished scales. 

Thoogh thou, vile cynic, art the age's shame, 

Hope not to damn all living fame ; 

True wit is armM in scales so bright, 

It dazzles thy doll owlish sight ; 
' Thy wolfish fangs no entrance gain. 

They gnaw, the^ tug, they gnash in vain. 
Their hungry malice does but edge their pain. 

Avaunt, profane! 'tis consecrated ground : 
Let no unholy foot be found 

\Vhere the Arts mingle, where the Moses haont,. 

And the Nine Sisters hymn their sacred chant. 
Where Freedom's nymph-like form appears. 
And high 'midst the harmonious spheres 

Science her laurel-crowned head uprears. 
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Ye moral masters of the human heart ! 

And yoa advance, ye sons of Art ! 

Let Fame's far-echoing trumpet sound 
To summon all her candidates around : 

Then bid old Time his roll explore. 

And say what age presents a store 
In merit greater or in numbers more* 

Come forth and boldly strike the lyre. 

Break into song, poetic choir! 
Let Tragedy's loud strains in thunder roll r 
With pity's dying cadence melt the soul ; 

And now provoke a sprightlier lay ; 

Hark ! Comedy begins to play, 
She smites the string, and Dulness flits away. 

For envious Dulness will essay to fling 

Her mud into the Muse's spring, 

Whilst critic curs with pricking ears 

Bark at each bard as he appears 1 

£v'n the fair dramatist, who sips 

Her Helicon with modest lips. 
Sometimes, alas ! in troubled water dips. 

But stop not, fair one, faint not in thy task. 

Slip on the sock and snatch the mask, 

Polish thy clear reflecting glass, . 

And catch the manners as they pass ; 

Call home thy playful Sylphs again. 

And cheer them with a livelier strain ; 
Fame weaves no wreath that is not earn'd with pain. 

And thou, whose happy talent hit 

The richest vein of Congreve's wit. 
Ah ! fickle rover, false ungrateful loon, 
Did the fond easy Muse consent too soon, 

That thou should'st quit Thalia's arms 

For an old Begum's tawny charms. 
And shake us, not with laughter, but alarms I 

Curst be ambition ! Hence with musty laws t 

Why pleads the bard but in Apollo's cause ? 

Why move the Court and humbly apprehend 

But as the Muse's advocate and friend ? 
She taught his faithful scene to shew 
All that man's varying passions know. 
Gay-flashing wit and heart-dissolving woe. • 
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Thou too, thrice happy ia * Jeakmt Wilii, 
Comic interpreter of nuptial life^ 

Know that all candid hearts detest 

Th' unmanly scoffer'B crtiel jest, 

Who for hit jibes no butt could find 

But what cold palsj left behind, 
A shaking man with an unshaken mind. 

And ye, who teach man's lordly race, 

That woman's wit will have its place. 

Matrons and maidens who inspire 
The scenic flute, or sweep the Sapphic lyre. 

Go warble in the sjlvan seat. 

Where the Parnassian sisters meet, 
And stamp the rugged soil with female feet. 

rris ye, who interweave the myrtle bough 

With the proud palm that crowns Britannia's brow. 

Who to the age in which ye live 
Its charms, its graces, and its glories give ; 

For me, I seek no hieher praise. 

But to crop one smaU sprig of bays. 
And wear it in the sunshine of yobr days. 



NUMBER CIIL 



I DO not know a man in England better received in 
t&e circles of the great than Jack Gayless : though 
he has no one quality for which he ought to be re- 
spected, and some points in his character for which 
he should be held in detestation, yet his manners 
are externally so agreeable, and his temper generally 
so social, that he makes a holiday in every family 
where he visits. He lives with the nobility upon the 
easiest footing, and in the great houfies where he is 
in habits of intimacV) he knows all the domestics by 
name, and has something to say to every one of them 
upon his arrival : he has a joke with the butler at the 
side-l^oard during dinner> and sets the footman a 
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titteripg behind bis cbair, and id so comical and so 
familiar — he has the best receipt-book in England, 
and recommends himself to the cook by a new sauce, 
for he is in the secrets of the king's kitchen at Ver- 
sailles : he has the finest breed of spaniels in Europe, 
and is never without a puppy at tne command of a 
friend : he knows the theory of hunting from top to 
bottom, is always in with Uie hounds, can develop 
every hit in a check, and was never known to cheer 
a wrong dog in a cover, when he gives his tongue : 
if you want an odd horse to match your set, Jack is 
your man ; and for a neat travelling-carriage, there 
is not an item ' that hs will not superintend, if you 
are desirous to employ him ; he will be at your door 
with it, when the builder brings it home, to see that 
nothing is wanting, he is so ready and obliging : no 
man canvases a county or borough like Jack Gay- 
less ; he is so pleasant with the freeholders, and has 
so many songs' and such facetious toasts, and such 
a way with him among their wives and daughters, 
that flesh and blood cannot hold out against him : 
in short, he is the best leader of a mob, and of course 
* the honestest fellow in England/ 

A merchant's daughter of great fortune married 
him for love ; he ran awa,y with her from a board- 
ing-school, but her father after a time was recon-* 
ciled to his son-in-law, and Jack, during the life of 
the good man, passed his time in a smdl country- 
house on Clapham Common, superintending the con- 
cerns of about six acres of ground ; being very ex- 
pert however in the gardens and grape-house, and a 
very sociable fellow oyer a bottle with the citizen and 
his friends on a Saturday and Sunday, he became a 
mighty favourite : all this while he lived upon the best 
terms with his wife ; kept her a neat little palfrey, 
and regularly took his airing on the common by her 
side in the most uxorious manner : she was in fact a 
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most excellent creature, of th^ sweetest temper and 
ttUdest manners, so that there seemed no intemip- 
tion to their happiness, but what arose from h^r 
health, which was of a delicate nature. After a few 
years the citizen died, and Jack, whose conviviality 
had given him a helping hand out of the world, found 
himself in possession of a very handsome fiium of 
money upon casting up his afi^rs at his decease. 

Jack Gayless having no farther purpose to serv«, 
saw no occasion to consult appearances any longer, 
and began to forin connexions, in which he did not 
think it necessary for his wife to have a share. He 
now set out upon the pursuit of what the world ealU 
pleasure, and soon found himself in the company of 
those whom the world calls the Great. He had the 
address to recommend himself to his new acquaifit- 
ance, and used great dispatch in gating rid of his 
old ones : his wife was probably his gireit^t encum* 
brance on this occasion ; but Jack possessed one nii 
in perfection, which stood him in great stead; he 
had the civilest way of insultmg that could be vomlx 
gined ; and as the feelings of his wife were those of 
the fondest susceptibility, operating upon a weak and 
delicate constitution, he succeeded to admiration in 
tormenting her by neglect, at the same time that he 
never gave her a harsh expression, and In particular, 
when any body else was present, behavcNd himsetf 
towards her in so obliging a mannet, tlftkt all his ac* 
quaintance set him down as the best tempered feHow 
living, and her as a lady, by his report, rather cap- 
tious and querolental. When he had thus got the 
wcnrld on his side, he detached himself more and 
more from her society, and became less ^udk)us to 
disguise the insults he pdt upon her: t&e declined 
fast in her health, and certain symptoms began to 
appear, which convinced Jack that a perseveranee . 
in his system W^uld in a short time lay her in tiie 
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gtB!YQf 9Ad lea^e bim without any farther molesta- 
tion. Her habit was consumptive, for where is the 
bumaii frame that can long resist the agony of the 
heart? In this extremity she requested the assistance 
of a certain physician, very eminent in these cases : 
this little gentleman has a way of hitting off the com- 
plaints of his patients, which is not always so con- 
venient to those expectant parties, who have made 
up their minds and reconciled themselves to the call 
of nature. As Jack had one object, and the doctor 
another, they did not entirely agree in their process, 
and she was sent down by her husband into a dis- 
tant county for the benefit of the air, in a low situa- 
tion and a damp house. Jack and. the physician had 
now a scene of altercation, in which it was evident 
that the least man of the two had the greatest spirit 
and the largest heart, and Jack certainly put up with 
some expressions, which could only be passed over 
by perfect innocence or absolute qowardice : the little 
doctor, who had no objection to send Jack out of the 
world, and a very longing desire to keep his lady 
in it, spoke like a man who had long been in the 

J}ractice of holding death at defiance ; but what Jack 
ost in argument he made up in address, and after 
professing his acquiescence in the measures of his 
antagonist, he silently determined to pursue his own, 
and the doctor's departure was very soon followed 
by that of his patient. The dying wife made a feeble 
fltapd for awhile, but what can a broken heart do 
against a hardened one? 

After Jack had^taken such zealous pains to over- 
rule the doctor's advice, it is not to be supposed but 
lie would have accompanied his wife to the place of 
her destination, if it had been only for the satisfac- 
tion of contemplating the effects of liis own greater 
sagacity in her case ; and he protested to her, in the 
kindest manner, that nothing should have robbed 
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him of the pleasure of attending her on the journey, 
but the most indispensable and unexpected business ; 
he had just then received letters from two friends, 
which would be attended with the greatest breach 
of honour, if neglected ; and she knew his nicety of 
principle in those affairs : he would not read them 
to her, and she was in too weak a condition (he ob- 
served) to attend to business, ^ut she might rest as- 
sured, he would, if possible, overtake her on the 
way, or be with her in a few hours after her arrival, 
for he should be impatient to be a witness of her re- 
covery, which he persuaded himself would soon take 
place, when she had made experiment of the place 
he had chosen for her. When he had finished his 
:apology, his wife raised her eyes from the ground, 
where she had fixed them whilst he was speaking, 
and with a look of such mild languor, and such dy- 
ing' softness, as would almost have melted marble 
into pity, mournfully repHed— farewell I and resign- 
ing herself to the support of her maid and a nurse, 
was lifted into her carriage, and left her husband to 
pursue his business without reproach. 
. Jack Gayless now lost no farther time in fulfilling 
the promise he had made to his wife, and immedi- 
ately began to apply himself to the letters, which 
had so indispensably prevented him from paying her 
those .4iind offices, which her situation was in so 
mdc^ need of. These letters I shall now insert, as 
some of my readers may probably think he wants a 
justification on this occasion. The first was from a 
great lady of unblemished reputation, who has a 
character for public charity and domestic virtues, 
which even malice has not dared to impeach. Her 
ladyship was now at her country-seat, where she pre- 
sided at a table of the most splendid hospitality, and 
regulated a princely establishment with consummate 
judgment and decorum : in this great family Jack 
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had long been a welcotne visitbr, and as be had re- 
ceived a thousand kindnesses at ber hand«, gratitude 
would dispose him to consider her requests as com- 
mands the most pressing. The important contents 
were as follow, viz. 

•DEAR JACK, 
' I am sorry your wife's so sick ; but methinks 
you'd do well to change the scene, and come 
amongst us, now home's so dull. You'll be griev'd 
to hear I have clapp'd Tom Jones in the back sinews: 
Ned has put a charge to him, but he is so cruelly let 
down, I am afraid he must be scor'd with a fine iron, 
and that will be an eye-sore, to say no worse on*t. 
My lord you know hates writing, so he bids me tell 
^ou CO bring Moll Ross with you, as he thinks there 
IS a young man here will take her off your hands ; 
and as you have had the best of her, and she is ra- 
ther under your weight, think you'll be glad to get 
well out of her. Would you believe it, I was eight 
hours in the saddle yesterday : we dug a fox in Lady 
Tabby's park: the old dowager goes on setting 
traps; all the country round cries out upon it: 
thank the fates, she had a py'd peacock and a whole 
brood of Guinea fow)s carried off last night: my 
lord says 'tis a judgment upon her. Don't forget 
to bring your Highland terrier, as I would fain have 
a cross with my bitch Cruel. 

Dear Jack, yours, ♦ * *.' 

As Jack Gayless was not one of those milksops, 
who let family excuses stand in the way of the more 
amiable office of obliging his friends, and saw in its 
just light the ridicule he would naturally expose 
himself to, if he sheltered himself under so silly a 
pretence as a wife's sickness, he would infallibly 
have obeyed her ladyship's commands, and set out 
with the Highland terrier instead of Mr^. Gayless, 
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if he had i^ot b^en divided by another very pressing 
attention, which every man of the world will ac- 
knowledge the importance of. There was a certain 
young lady of easy virtue, who had made a tender 
impression on his heart as he was innocently takings 
the air in Hyde-park : he had prevailed so far wim 
her as to gain her consent to an appointment for that 
day: not foreseeing, as I should suppose, or per- 
haps not just at that moment recollecting, his wife's 
journey, and the call there would be upon him on 
that account. This young lady, who was wanting 
in no other virtue but chastity, had learned some 
particulars of Mr. Gayless, which she had not been 
informed of when she yielded to the assignation, 
and in consequence had written him the following 
perplexing billet : 

'SIR, 

* I am sorry it is not possible for me to receive 
the honour of your visit, and the more so, as I am 
afraid my reason for declining it, though insuperable 
with me, will not appear a sufficient one in your 
opinion. 1 have just now been informed that you 
are a married man ; this would have been enough, 
if I had not heard it with the addition, that your 
lady is one of the most excellent and most injured 
women living — if indeed she be yet living, for I 
learn from the same authority that she is in the last 
stage of a rapid decline. 

* In what light must I regard mysdf, if I was to 
supply you wifli a motive for neglecting that atten- 
tion, which her situation demands of you ? Don't 
let it surprise you, that a woman who has forfeited 
her claim to modesty, should yet retain some pre- 
tensions to humanity : if you have renounced both 
the one and the other, J have a double motive for 
declining yotit acquaintance. I am> &c. 
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The style of this letter seemed so extraoFdinary 
to Jack, and so unlike what he had been used to 
receive from correspondents of this lady's descrip- 
tion, that it is not to be wondered at, if it threw him 
into a profound meditation: not that the rebuke 
made any other impression on him, than as it seemed 
to involve a mystery which he could not expound ; 
for it never entered into his head to suppose that 
the writer was in earnest. * In this dilemma he im- 
parted it to a friend, and with his usual gaiety de- 
sired his help to unriddle it : his friend perused it, 
and with a serious countenance told him he was ao- 
.quainted with the lady, and gave her perfect credit 
for the sincerity of the sentiments it contained : she 
was a romantic girl, he told him, and not worth a 
farther thought ; but as he perceived he was cha- 
grined with the affair, he advised him to take post 
for the country, and attend the summons of his no- 
ble correspondent, for that he himself had always 
found the dissipation of a journey the best remedy 
in all cases of vexation, like the present. This 
friendly advice was immediately followed by an or- 
der for the journey, and Jack Gayless put himself 
into his post-chaise, with his terrier by his side, or- 
dering his groom to follow with Moll Ross by easy 
stages. 

Whilst Jack was rapidly posting towards the 
house of jollity and dissipation, his suffering and for- 
saken wife by slow stages pursued her last melan- 
choly journey: supported 'in her coach by her two 
women, and attended by an old man-servant of her 
father's, she at last reached the allotted house, where 
her miseries wer« to find a period. One indiscretion 
•only, a stolen and jprecipitate marriage, had marked 
her life with a blemish, and, her husband, who in 
early youtb had betrayed her artless affection into 
that fatal mistake, was now the chosen instrument 
2 I 2 
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of chastkement She bore her coniplicated afflic- 
tioiis with the most patient resignation; neither 
sickness nor sorrow forced a complaint from her; 
and Death, by the gentleness of his advances, seem- 
ed to lay aside his terrors, and approach her with 
respect and pity. 

; Jack was still upon his visit, when he received the 
news of her death : this event obliged him to break 
off from a most agreeable party, and take a journey 
to London ; but as the season had happened to s^ 
in for a severe frost, and the fox-hounds were con. 
fined to their kennel, he had the consolation to re- 
flect that his amusements were not so much inter- 
rupted as they might have been. He gave orders 
for a handsome funeral, and deported himself with 
such outward propriety on the occasion, that all the 
world gave him credit for his behaviour, and he con- 
tinues to be the same popular diaracter amongst his 
acquaintance, and universally caressed: in short, 
Jack Gayless (to use the phrase of fashion) is ' the 
honestest fellow in England/ and — a disgrace to 
hqman nature. 



NUMBER CIV. 



The conduct of a young lady, who is the only 
daughter of a very worthy father, and some alarms 
ing particulars respecting her situation which had 
come to my knowledge, gave occasion to me for 
writing my paper, No. XXVII. in which I endea- 
vour to point out the consequences parents have to 
apprehend from novels, which though written upon 
moral plans, may be apt to take too strong a hold 
upon young and susceptible minds, especially in the 
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softer flex, and produce an affected character, where 
-we wish to find a natural one. 

As the young person in question is now happily 
esctricated from all danger, and has seen her error, I 
shall relate her story, not only as it contains somie 
incidents which are amusing, but as it tends to il- 
histrs^te by example the several instructions, which 
in my paper before-mentioned I endeavour to convey. 

Sappho is the only child of Clemens, who is a 
widower; a passionate fondness for his daughter, 
tempered with a very small share of observation jej[ 
knowledge of the world, determined Clemens to' an 
attempt (which has seldom been found to succeed) 
of rendering Sappho a miracle of accomplishments, 
by putting her under the instructions of masters in 
almost every art and science at one and the same 
time : his house now became an academy of musi- 
cians, ^ancing-masters, language-masters, drawing- 
masters, geographers, historians, and a variety of 
inferior artists male and female ; all these studies 
appeared the more desirable to Clemens, from his 
own ignorance of them, having devoted his hfe to 
business of a very different nature. Sappho made 
just as much progress in eacK, as is usual with 
young ladies so attended ; she could do a little of 
most of them, and talk of all : she could play a 
concerto by heart, with every grace her master had 
taught her, note for note, with the precise repetition 
of a barrel-organ : she had stuck the room round 
with drawings, which Clemens praised to the skies, 
and which Sappho assured him had been onlv 
. * touched up a little' by her master : she could tell 
the capital of every country, when he questioned her 
out of the newspaper, and would point out the venr 
spot upon the terrestrial globe, where Paris, Madrid, 
Naples, and Constantinople, actually were to be 
found : she had as much French as puzzled Clemens, 
2i 3 
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•iind would have served her to buy bkAd4ace and 
Paris netting at a French milliner's ; nay, she had 
•gone so far as to pen a letter in that language to a 
young lady of her acquaintancey which her master, 
who stood over whilst she wrote it, declared to be 
little inferior in style to Madame Sevigne's: in Us- 
tory, both ancient and modem, her progress waa-pro- 
portionable, for she could run through the twelve 
'Csesars in a breath, and reckon up all the kings from 
the conquest upon her fingers, without putting one 
out of place ; this appeared a prodigy to Clemens, 
ahd in the warmth of his heart he fairly told her she 
was <me of the world's wonders? Sappho aptly aet 
him right in this mistake, by assuring him that Uiere 
were but seven wonders in the world, all of which 
she repeated to him, and only left him more con- 
vinced that she herself was deservedly the eighth. 

There was a gentleman about fifty years old, a 
friend of Clemens, who came frequently tohis house, 
and being a man of talents and leisure, was so kind 
as to take great pains in directing and bringing Sap- 
pho forward in her studies: this was a very ac- 
ceptable service to Clemens, and the visits of Musi- 
dorus were always joyfully welcomed both by 'him 
and Sappho herself: Musidorus declared himself 
overpaid by the delight it gave him to contemplate 
the opening talents of so promising a youn^ lady ; 
and as Sappho was now of years to establish her 
pretensions to taste and sentiment, Musidorus made 
such a selection of authors for her reading, as were 
best calculated to accomplish her in those particu- 
lars : in settling this important choice, he was care- 
ful to put none but writers of delicacy and sensibility 
into her hands; interesting and affecting tales or 
novels, were the books he chiefly recommended, 
which, by exhibiting the fairest patterns of female 
purity (suffering distress, and even death itself from 
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the attacks of licentious passion in the ^qsser sex), 
might inspire her sympathetic heart with pity, and 
guard it from seduction by displaying profligacy in 
4ts most odious colours, 

Sappho's propensity to these studies, fully an- 
swered the intentions of her kind director, and she 
became more and more attached to works of senti- 
ment and pathos. Musidorus's next solicitude was 
to form her style, and with this view he took upon 
himself the trouble of carrying on a kind of proba- 
tionary correspondence with her : this happy expe- 
dient succeeded beyond expectation, for as two ipeo- 
Ele, who saw each other every day, could have very 
ttle matter to write upon, there was so much the 
more exercise for invention ; and such was the co- 
piousness and fluency of expression which she be- 
came mistress of by this ingenious practice, that she 
could fill four sides of letter-paper with what other 
people express upon the back of a card : Clemens 
once, in the exultation of his heart, put a bundle of 
these manuscripts into my hands, which he confessed 
he did not clearly understand, but nevertheless be- 
lieved them to be the most elegant things in the 
language ; I shall give the reader a sample of two 
of Siem, which I drew out of the number, not by 
choipe, but by chance ; they were carefully folded, 
and labelled at the back in Sappho's own hand, as 
follows: < Musidorus to Sappho, of the 10th of 
June;' underneath she had wrote with a pencil 
these words : 

picturesque! 

ELEGANT ! 

HAPPY ALLUSION TO THE SUN ! 

KING DAVID NOT TO BE COMPARED TO 

MUSIDORUS. 

Here follows the note, and I cannot doubt but 
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the reader will confess that its contents deserve all 
that the label expresses. 

•June the lOth, 1785. 
* As soon as I arose this morning, 1 directed my 
eyes to the east^ and demanded of the sun if he had 
given you my good-morrow : this was my parting 
injunction last night, when I took leave of him in 
the west, and he this moment plays his beams with 
so particular a lustre, that I am satisfied he has ful- 
filled my commission, and saluted the eyelids of 
Sappho: if he is described to '* come forth as a 
bridegroom out of his chamber," how much rather 
may it be said of him, when he comes forth out of 
yours ! I shall look for him to perform his journey 
this day with a peculiar glee ; I expect he will not 
suffer a cloud to come near him, and I shall not be 
surprised, if, through his eagerness to repeat his next 
morning's salutation, he should " whip his fiery- 
footed steeds to the west" some hours before their 
time ; unless, indeed, you should walk forth whilst 
he is descehding, and he should delay the wheels 
of his chariot, to look back upon an object so pleas- 
ing. You see, therefore, most amiable Sappho, that 
unless you fulfil your engagement, and consent to 
repeat our usual ramble in the cool of the evening, 
our part of the world is likely to be in darkness be- 
fore it is expected, and that Nature herself will be 
put out of course, if Sappho forfeits her promise to 
Musidorus.' 

* Sappho in reply to Musidorus. 

' If Nature holds her course till Sappho forfeits 
her word to Musidorus, neither the setting nor the 
rising sun shall vary from his appointed time. But 
why does Musidorus ascribe to me so flattering an 
influence, when, if I have any interest with Apollo, 
it must be to his good offices only that 1 owe it ? If 
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he bears tbe messages of Musidorus to me, is it not 
a mark of his respect to the persoi^ who sends him, 
ra^er than to her he is .sent to ? and whom should 
he so willingly obey^ as one whom 'he so copiously 
inspires ? I shall walk as usual in the cool hour of 
eren-tide, listening " with greedy ear" to that dis- 
course, which, by the refined and elevated senti- 
ments it inspires, has taught me to look down with 
silent pity and contempt upon those frivolous beings, 
who talk the mere language of the senses, not of die 
soul, and to whose silly prattle I neither condescend 
to lend an ear, or to subscribe a word. Know, then, 
that Sappho will reserve her attention for Musidorus, 
and if Apollo '* shall delay the wheels of his chariot" 
to wait upon us in our evening ramble, believe me 
he will not stop for the unworthy purpose of looking 
back upon Sappho, but for the nobler gratification 
of listening to Musidorus/ 

The evening walk took place as usual, but it was 
a walk in the dusty purlieus of London, and Sappho 
sighed for a cottage and the country: Musidorus 
seconded the sigh, and he had abundance of fine 
things to sa^ on the occasion : retirement is a 
charming subject for a sentimental enthusiast ; there 
is not a poet in the language, but will help him out 
with a description; Musidorus had them all at his 
fingers' ends, from * Hesperus that led the starry 
host,' down to a glow-worm. 

The passion took so strong a hold of Sappho's 
mind, that she actually assailed her father on the 
subject, and with great energy of persuasion moved 
him to adopt her ideas ; it did not exactly suit Cle- 
mens to break up a very lucrative profession, and 
set out in search of some solitary cottage, whose 
. romantic situation might suit the spiritualized desires 
of his daughter, and I am afraid he was for once in 
his life not quite so respectful to her wishes, as he 
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might haye been. Sappho was so unused to contra- 
dictioDy that she explained heiBelf to Musidorus 
with some asperity, and it became the subject of 
much debate between them : not that he held a con- 
trary opinion from hers; but the difficulty which 
embarrassed' both parties was, where to fin(f the 
happy scene she sighed for, and how to obtain it 
when it was found. The first part of this difficulty 
was at last surmounted, and the chosen spot was 
pointed out by Musidorus, which according to his 
description was the yery bower of felicity : it was 
in a northern county, at a distance from the capital, 
and its situation was most delectable : the next 
measure was a strong one ; for the question to be 
decided was, if Sappho should abandon her project 
or her father ; she called upon Musidorus for his 
opinion, and he deliyered it as follows : — ' If I was 
not convinced^ most amiable Sapj^o, that a second 
application to Clemens would be as unsuccessful as 
the first, I would adyise you to the experiment ; but 
as there is no doubt of this, it must be the height of 
imprudence to put that to a trial, of which there is 
no hope : it comes, therefore, next to be considered, 
if you shall giye up your plan, or execute it without 
bis priyity ; in other words, if you shall or shall not 
do that, which is to make you happy : if it were not 
. consistent with the strictest purity of character, I 
should answer no ; but when 4 reflect upon the in- 
iiocence, the simplicity, the moral beauty of the 
choice you make, I then regard the duty you owe 
to yourself as superior to all others, which are falsely 
called natural ; whereas, if you follow this in pre- 
ference, you obey nature herself: if you were of an 
age too childish to be allowed to know what suits 
you best, or, if being old enough to be entitled to a 
^oice, you wanted wit to make one, there would be 
no doubt in the case : nay, I will go so far as to say, 
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that if GlemeoB was a man of judgment superior to 
your own^ I should be staggered witii his opposition ; 
but, if truth may ever be spoken, it may on this oc- 
casion, and who is there that does not see the weak- 
ness of the father's understanding ; who but must 
acknowledge the pre-eminence of the daughter's ? I 
will speak yet plainer, most incomparable Sappho, 
it is not fitting that folly should prescribe to wisdom : 
the question, therefore, is come to an upshot, shall 
Sappno live a life she despises' and detests, to hu« 
mour a father, whose weakness she pities, but whos^ 
judgment she cannot respect?' 

' No,' replied Sappho, ' that point is decided ; 
pass on to the next, and speak to me upon the prac- 
ticability of executing what I am resolved to at- 
tempt/ — * The authority of a parent,' resumed Mu- 
sidorus, ' is such over an unprotected child, that 
reason will be no defencie to you against obstinacy 
and coercion. In the case of a son, profession gives 
that defence : new duties are imposed by a man^s 
vocation, which supersede what are called natural 
ones ; but in the instance of a daughter, where shall 
she fly for protection against the imperious control 
of a parent, but to the arms — ? I tremble to pro- 
nounce the word ; your own imagination must Com- 
plete the sentence.' — ' Oh ! horrible I' cried Sappho, 
interrupting him, * I will never marry : I will never 
80 contaminate the spotless lustre of my incorporeal 
purity : no, Musidorus, no, — rU bear my blushing 
honours ^tiU about me.* — * And fit you should,' cried 
Musidorus, ' what demon dare defile them? Perish 
the man that could intrude a sensual thought within 
the sphere of such repelling virtue ! — But marriage 
is a form ; and forms are pure ; at least they may 
be such ; there's no pollution in a naime ; and if a 
name will shelter^you; why should you fear to take 
it?' — ' I perceive/ answered Sappho, * that I am in 
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a very dangerouB dilemma ; since the very expedient 
which is to protect me from violence of one sort, ex- 
poses me to it, under another shape too odious to 
mention/ — *• And is there, then/ said Musidorus, 
sighing, ^ is there no human being in your thou^ts 
in whom you can confide ? Alas for me I if you be- 
lieve you have no friend who is not tainted with the 
impurities of his sex : and what is friendship I what, 
but the union of souls? and are not souls thus united 
already married? For my part, I have long regard- 
ed our pure and spiritualized connexion in Siis light, 
and I cannot foresee how any outward ceremony is 
to alter that inherent delicacy of sentiment, which is 
inseparable from my soul's attachment to the soul 
of Sappho: if we are determined. to despise the 
world, we should also despise the constructions of 
the world : if retirement is our choice, and the life 
and habits of Clemens are not to be the life and ha- 
bits of Sappho, why should Musidorus, who is ready 
to sacrifice every thing in her defence, not be thought 
incapable of abusing her confidence, when he o&n 
the protection of his name ? If a few words mut- 
tered over us by a Scotch blacksmith will put all our 
troubles to rest, why should we resort , to dangers 
and difficulties, when so easy a remedy is before us? 
But why should I seek for arguments to allay your 
apprehensions, when you have in me so natural a 
security for my performance of the strictest stipula- 
tions?' — ' And what is that security?' she eagerly 
demanded. Musidorus now drew back a few paces, 
and with the most solemn air and action laying his 
hand upon his heart, replied, / My age, Maoam !' — 
< That's true/ cried Sappho; and now the conversation 
took a new turn, in the course of which they agreed 
upon their plan of proceeding, settled their rendezvous 
for the next day, and Musidorus departed to prepare 
all things necessaryfor the security of their expedition. 
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NUMBER CV. 



4Tange Chloen semel arrogantem.— Hobat. 
O Capid, touch this rebel heart ! 

Upon the day appointed, Sappho, with her fadier's 
consent, set out in a hired post-chaise upon a pre- 
tended visit to a relation, who lived about twenty 
miles from town on the northern road : at the inn 
where she was to change horses, she dismissed her 
London postilion with a short note to her father, in 
which she told him she should write to him in two 
or tltree days' time : here she took post for the next 
stage upon the great road, where she was met by 
Musidorus, and from thence they pressed forward 
with all possible expedition towards Gretna Green. 
The mind of Sappho was visited with some com- 
punctions by the way ; but the eloquence of her 
companion^ and the respectful delicacy of his beha- 
viour, soon reconciled her conscience to the step she 
had taken : the reflections which passed in Musido- 
rus's breast, were not so easily quieted : the anxiety 
of his thoughts, and the fatigues of the journey, 
brought so violent an attack upon him, that when 
he was within a stage or two of his journey's end, 
he found himself unable to proceed ; the gout had 
seized upon his stomach, and immediate relief be- 
came necessary: the romantic visions with which 
Sappho hitherto had indulged her imagination, now 
began to vanish, and a gloomy prospect opened 
upon her ; in place of a comforter and companion 
by the way to soothe her cares, and fill her mind 
with soft healing sentiments, she had a wretched ob- 

XXXIX. 2 K 
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ject before her eyes, tormented with pam, and at the 
point of death. 

The house in which she had taken shelter was of 
the meanest sort, but the good people were humane 
and assiduous, and the village afforded a medical 
assistant of no contemptible skill in his profession : 
there was another consolation attended her situa- 
tion, for in the same inn was quartered a dragoon 
officer with a small recruiting party; this young 
comet was of a good family, of an engaging person, 
and very elegant address; his humanity was exerted 
not only in consoling Sappho, but in nursing and 
cheering Musidorus. These charitable offices were 
performed with such a natural benignity, that Sap- 
pho must have been most insensible if she could 
have overlooked them ; her gentle heart on the con- 
trary overflowed with gratitude, and in the extre- 
mity of her distress she freely confessed to him, that 
but for his support she must have sunk outright 
Though the extremity of Musidorus's danger was 
now over, yet he was incapable of exertion; and 
Sappho, who was at leisure to reflect upon her situa- 
tion, began to waver in her resolution, and to put 
some questions to herself, which reason could not 
readily answer. Her thoughts were so distracted 
and perplexed, that she saw no resource but to un- 
burden them, and throw herself upon the honour 
and discretion of Lionel, for so this young officer 
was called. This she had frequently in mind to do, 
and many opportunities offered themselves for it, 
. but still her sensibility of shame prevented it. The 
constant apprehension of pursuit hung over her, and 
sometimes she meditated to go back to her /ather ; 
in one of these moments she had begun to write a 
letter to Clemens to prepare him for her return, 
when Lionel entered the room, and informed her 
that he perceived so visible an amendment in Musido- 
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rus, that he expected to congratulate her on, his re-* 
covery ia a very few days — Vand then, Madam/ 
added, he, ' my sorrows will begin where yours end ; 
he it 60 ! if. you are happy I must not complain: I 
presume this gentleman is your father or near rela- 
tion V — * Pather !* exclaimed Sappho : — She cast her 
eyes upon the letter she was inditmg and burst into 
tears. Lionel approached, and took her hand in 
hi&; she raised her handkerchief to her eyes with 
the other, and he proceeded—^ If my anxious soli- 
dtude for an unknown lady, in whose happiness my 
heart is warmly interested, exposes me to any hazard 
of your displeasure, stop me before I speak .another 
wojrd; if not, confide in me, and you shall find me 
ready to devote my life to serve you. The mystery 
about yau, and the road you are upon (were it not 
for the companion you are with),, would tempt me to 
believe you was upon a generous errand, to reward 
some worthy man, whom fortune and your parents 
do. not favour ; but this poor object above stairs 
Qiakes that impossible. If, however, there is any 
favoured lover, waiting in secret agony for that ex- 
pected moment) when your release from hence may 
crown him with the best of human blessings, the 
hand, which how has hold of yours, shall be devoted 
to his service: command me where you will; I never 
yet have forfeited my honour, and cannot wrong 
your confidence.' — * You are truly generous,' replied 
Sapphp : ' there is no such man ; the hand you hold 
is yet untamted, and till now has been untouched ; 
release it, therefore, and I will proceed. My inno- 
cence has been my error ; I have been the dupe of 
sentiment: I am the only child of a fond father, and 
never knew the blessing of a mother ; when I look 
back upon my education, I pereeive that art has 
been exhausted, and nature overlooked in it. The 
unhappy ol:^ect above stairs has been my sole ad- 
2k2 
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▼iser and director; for my father is immersed in 
business : from him, and from ^e duty which I owe 
him, I confess I hare seceded, and my design was 
to devote myself to retirement. My scheme I now 
perceive was visionary in the extreme ; left to my 
own reflections, reason shews me both the danger 
and the folly of it. I have therefore determined upon 
returning to my father, and am writing to him a let- 
ter, which I shall send by express, to relieve him 
from the agonies my silly conduct has occasioned.' 
— * What you have now disclosed to me,' said Lionel, 
* with a sincerity that does equal honour to yourself 
and me, demands a like sincerity on my part, and I 
must therefore confess to you, that Musidorus, be- 
lieving himself at the point of death, imparted to me 
not only every thing that has passed, but all the fu- 
ture purposes of this treacherous plot, from which 
you have so providentially escaped; these I shall 
not explain to you at present, but you may depend 
upon it, that this attack upon his life has saved his 
conscience. I cannot as a man of honour oppose 
myself to your resolution of returning home imme- 
diately ; and yet, when I consider the ridicule you 
will have to encounter from the world at large, the 
reflections that will arise in your mind, when there 
is perhaps no friend at hand to assuage them, but 
above all when I thus contemplate yourcharms, and 
recollect that affectation is expelled, and nature re- 
instated in your heart, I cannot resist the impulse 
nor the opportunity of appealing to that nature 
against a separation so fatal to my peace ; yes, 
loveliest of women, I must appeal to nature; I must 
hope this heart of yours, where such refined sensa- 
tions have resided, will not be shut from others of a 
more generous kind. What could the name of Mu- 
sidorus do, which lionel's cannot? Why should 
you not replace an unworthy friend with one of 
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fairer principles: with one of honourable birth, of 
equal age, and owner of a heart that beats with 
ardent passion towards you ? Had you been made 
the sacrifice of this chimera, this illusion, what had 
your father suffered ? If I am honoured with your 
band in marriage, what can he complain of? My 
conduct, my connexions, and my hopes in life, will 
bear the scrutiny : suffer me to say you will have a 
protector, whose character can face the world, and 
whose spirit cannot fear it. As for worldly motives, 
I renounce them ; give me yourself and your affec- 
tions ; give me possession of this hand, these eyes, 
and the soul which looks through them ; let your 
ftither withhold the rest. Now, loveliest and most 
beloved, have you the heart to share a soldier's for- 
tune ? Have you the noble confidence to take his 
word ? Will you follow where his honour bids him 
go, and whether a joyful victory or a glorious death 
attends him, will you receive him living, or entomb 
him dying in your arms V 

Whilst Lionel was uttering these words, his ac- 
tion, his emotion, and that honest glow of passion, 
which nature only can assume, and artifice cannot 
counterfeit, had so subdued the yielding heart of 
Sappho, that he must have been dull indeed, if he 
could have wanted any stronger confirmation of his 
success, than what her looks bestowed : never was 
silence more eloquent; the labour of language and 
the forms of law had no share in this contract : a 
sigh of speechless ecstasy drew up the nuptial bond ; 
the operations of love are momentary: tears of affec- 
tion interchangeably witnessed the deed, and the con- 
tracting parties sealed it with an inviolable embi*ace. 

Every moment now had wings to waft them to 

that happy spot, where the unholy hand of law has 

not yet plucked up the root of love : freedom met 

them on the very extremity of her precincts ; nature 

2 K 3 
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held out her hand to welcome them, and the Loves 
and Graces, though exiled to a desert, danced in 
her train. 

Thus was Sappho, when brought to the -very 
brink of destruction, rescued by the happy inter- 
yention of Providence. The next day produced an 
interview with' Clemens, at the house to which they 
returned after the ceremony in Scotland : the meet* 
ing, as might well be expected, was poignant and 
reproachful : but when, Sappho in place of a super- 
annuated sentimentalist, presented to him a son-in- 
law, in whose martial form and countenance he be- 
held youth, honour, manly beauty, and every at- 
tractive grace that could justify her choice, his 
transports became excessive ; and their union, being 
now sanctified by the blessing of a father, and war- 
ranted by love and nature, has snatched a deluded 
victim from misery and error, and added one con- 
jugal mstance to the scanty records of unfashion- 
able felicity. 

Let not my young female readers believb that the 
extravagance of Sappho's conduct is altogether out 
of nature, or that they have nothing to apprehend 
from men of Musidorus's age and character ; my 
observation convinces me to the contrary. Gravity^ 
says Lord Shaftesbury, is the very essence (^ impos- 
ture; and sentimental gravity, varnished over with 
the experienced artifice of age and wisdom, is the 
worst of its species. 
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I TfiiNK the ladies will not accuse me of busyini 
myself in impertinent remarks upon their dress an 
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attire, for indeed it is not to their persons my ser- 
vices are devoted* but to their minds : if I can add^ 
to them ajpy thing ornamental, or take from them 
any thing unbecoming, I shall gain my wish ; the 
rest I shall leave to their milliners and mantua- 
makers. 

Now if I have any merit with them for not. in- 
truding upon their toilets, let them shew me so 
much complaisance, as not to read this paper, whilst 
they are engaged in those occupations, which I have 
never before interrupted; for as I intend to talk 
with them a little metaphysically, I would not wish 
to divide their attention, nor shall I be contented 
with less than the whole. 

In the first place I must tell them, gentle though 
they be, that human nature is subject to a variety of 
passions, some of these are virtuous passions, some, 
on the contrary, I am afraid are evil ; there are how- 
ever a number of intermediate propensities, most of 
which might also be termed passions, which by the , 
proper influence of reason, mlay become very useful 
allies to any one single virtue, when in danger of 
being overpowered by a host of foes : at the same 
time they areas capable of being kidnapped by the 
enemies ef reaison, and, when enlisted in the ranks 
of the insurgents, seldom fail to turn the fate of the 
battle, and commit dreadful havoc in the peaceful 
quarters of the invaded virtue, it is apparent tiien, 
that all these intermediate propensities are a kind of 
balancing powers, which seem indeed to hold a neu- 
trality in moral aJSairs, but, holding it with arms in 
their hands, cannot be supposed to remain impartial 
spectators of the fray, and therefore must be either 
with us or against us. 

I shall make myself better understood when I 
proceed to instance them, and I will begin with that 
which has been called the universal passion,/ The 
love of Fame. 
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I presume no laidy will disavow this propensity : 
I would not wish her to attempt it; let her examine 
k however ; let her first inquire .to what point it is 
likely to carry her^ before she commits herself to its 
conduct : if it is to be her guide to that fame only, 
which excels in fashionable dissipation, figures in 
the first circles of the gay world, and is the load- 
stone to attract every libertine of high life into the 
sphere of its activity, it is a traitorous guide, and is 
seducing her to a precipice, that will sooner or later 
be the grave of her happiness : on the contrary, if it 
proposes to avoid these dangerous pursuits, and re- 
commends a progress through paths less tempting to 
the eye, perhaps, but termmated by substantial 
comforts, she may securely follow a propensity, 
which cannot mislead her, and indulge a passion, 
which will he the moving spring of all her actions, 
and but for which her nature would not want energy, 
and her character be no otherwise distinguighed 
than by avoidance of vice without the grace and 
merit of any positive virtue. I can hardly suppose, 
if it was put to a lady's choice at her outset into life, 
which kind of fame she would be distinguished for, 
good or evil, but that she would at once prefer the 
good ; I must believe she would acknowledge more 
gratification in being signalized as the best wife, the 
best mother, the most exemplary woman of her time, 
than in being pointed out in all circles she frequents 
as the most fashionable rake, the best dressed vo- 
luptuary in the nation : if this be rightly conjectured, 
why will not every woman, who has her choice to 
make, direct her ambition to those objects, which 
will give her most satisfaction when attamed ? There 
can be no reason but because it imposes on her some 
self-denials by the way which she has not fortitude to 
surnlount ; and it is plain she does not love fame well, 
enough to be at much pains in acquiring iV, her am- 
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bition does not reach at noble objects, hex passion 
for celebrity is no better than that of a buffoon's^ 
who for the vanity of being conspicuous submits to 
be contemptible. 

Friendship is a word which has a very captivating 
sound, but is by no means of a decided quality ; it 
may be friend or foe, as reason and true judgment 
shall determine for it. If I were to decry all female 
friendships in the lump, it might seem a harsh sen- 
tence, and yet it will seriously behove every parent 
to keep strict watch over this propensity in the early 
movements of the female mind. I am not disposed 
to expatiate upon its dangers very particularly; they 
are sufficiently known to people of experience ana 
discretion; but attachments must be stemmed in 
their beginnings ; keep off correspondents from your 
daughters as you would keep off the pestilence : 
romantic misses, sentimental novelists and scribbling 
pedants, overturn each other's heads with such eter* 
nal rhapsodies about friendship, and refine upon 
nonsense with such an affectation of enthusiasm, 
that if it has not been the parent's study to take early 
precautions against all such growing propensities, it 
will be in vain to oppose the torrent, when it carries 
all before it, and overwhelms the passions with its 
force. 

Sensibility is a mighty favourite with the fair sex ; 
it is an amiable friend or a very dangerous foe to 
virtue : let the female, who professes it, be careful 
how she makes too full a display of her weakness ; 
for this is so very soft and insinuating a propensity, 
that it will be found in most female glossaries as a 
Bvnonimous term for love itself; in fact, it is little 
else than the nomme-de-guerre^ which that insidious 
adventurer takes upon him in all first approaches ; 
the pass-word in alt those skirmishing experiments, 
which young people make upon each other's affec- 
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tionsy before they proceed to plainer, deckratbns ; 
it is the whetstone upon which lore sharpens and 
prepares his arrows : if any lady makes a certain 
show of sensibility in company with hqr admirer, 
he must be a very dull fellow, if He does not know 
how to turn the weapon from himself to her. Now 
sensibility assumes a different character when it is 
taken into the service of benevolence, or made the 
sentinel of modesty ; in one case it gives the spring 
to pity, in the other the alarm to discretion; but 
whenever it assails the heart by soft seduction to 
bestow that pity and relief, which discretion does not 
warrant, and purity ought not to grant, it should 
be treated as a renegado and a spy, which, under the 
mask of charity, would impose upon credidity for the 
vilest purposes, and betray the heart by flattering it 
to its ruin. 

Vanity is a passion to which I think I am very com- 
plaisant, when I admit it to a place amongst these 
convertible propensities, for it is as miich as i can 
do to find any occupation for it in the family con- 
cerns of virtue ; perhaps, if I had not known Va- 
nessa I should not pay it even this small compliment: 
it oan however do some under offices in the house- 
hold of generosity, <^ cheerfulness, hospitality, land 
certain other respectable qualities; it is little else 
than an officious, civil, 6illy thing, that runs on 
errands for its betters, and is content to be paid with 
a smile for its good-will, by those who have too 
much good-sense to shew it any real respect : when 
it is harmless, it would be hard to wound it out of 
wantonness ; when it is mischievous, there is me;rit 
in chastising it with the whip of ridicule ; a lap-dog 
may be endured, if he is inoffensive and does not 
annoy the company, but a snappish, barking pett, 
though in a lady's arms, deserves to have his ears 
pulled for his impertinence. 
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DeUeacy is a soft name, and fine ladies, who have 
a proper contempt for the vulgar, are very willing to 
be thought Endowed with senses more refined and 
exquisite than nature ever meant to give them; their 
nerves are susceptible in the extreme, and they are 
of constitutions so irritable, that ' the very winds of 
heaven' must not be allowed to *• visit their face too 
roughly.' I have studied this female favourite with 
Bome attention, and I am not yet able to discover 
any one of its good qualities : I do not perceive the 
mierit of such exquisite fibres, nor have I observed 
that the slenderest strings are apt to produce the 
dweete^t sounds, when applied to instruments of har- 
mony ; I presume the female heart should be such 
an hartnonious' instrument, when touched by the 
parent, the friend, the husband ; but Jiow can these 
expect a concert of sweet sounds to be excited, from 
a thing which is liable to be jarred and put out of 
tune hy every breath of air ? It may be kept in its 
case, like an old-fashioned virginal, which nobody 
knows, or even wishes to know, how to touch: it can 
never be brought to bear its part in a family concert, 
but must hang by the wall, or at best be a solo in- 
strument for the remainder of its days. 

Bashfulness^ when it is attached to modesty, will 
be regarded with the eye of candour, and cheered 
with the smile of encouragement; but bashfulness 
is a hireling, and is sometimes discovered in the li- 
very of pride, oftentimes in the cast-off trappings 
of affectation ; pedantry is very apt to bring it into 
company, and sly, secret consciousness will frequently 
^ blush because it understands.' I do not say I hav^ 
much to lay to its charge, fbr it is not apt to be 
troublesome in polite societies, nor do I commonly 
meet it even in the youngest of the female sex. 
There is a great deal of blushing I confess in all the 
circles of fine ladies, but then it ii*s6 universal a 
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blusfa and withal so permanent, that I am far from 
impiitmg it always to bashfalness, when the cheeks 
of the fair are tinged with roses. However, though 
it is sometimes an impostor, and for that reason may 
deserve to be dismissed, I cannot help having a 
consideration for one, that has in past times been 
the handmaid of beauty, and therefore as merit has 
taken modesty into her service, I would recommend 
to ignorance to put bashfulness into full pay and 
employment. 

PoUteneis is a charming propensity, and I would 
wish the fine ladies to indulge it, if it were only by 
way of contrast between themselves and the fine 
gentlemen they consort with. I do not think it is 
altogether becoming for a lady to plant herself in the 
centre of a circle with her back to the fire, and ex- 
pect every body to be warmed by the contemplation 
of her figure or the reflection of heir countenance ; 
at the same time I am free to confess it an attitude, 
by which the man of high breeding is conspicuously 
distinguished, and is cha;rming to behold, when set 
off with the proper accompaniments of leather 
breeches, tight boots, and jockey waistcoat. I will 
not deny however but I have seen this practised by 
ladies, who have acquitted themselves with great 
spirit on the occasion ; but then it cannot be done 
without certain male accoutrements, and presup- 
poses a slouched hat, half-boots, short waistcoat and 
riding dress, not to omit broad metal buttons with 
great letters engraved upon them, or the signature of 
some hunt, with the indispensable appendage of two 
long dangling watch-chains, which serve to mark the 
double value people of fashion put upon their time, 
and also shew the encouragement they bestow upon 
the arts ; with these implements the work may be 
done even by a female artist, but it is an art I wish 
no young lady to study, and I hope the present pro- 
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fesson will take no more pupib, whilst the acade- 
mies of Humphries and Mendoza are kept open for 
accomplishments, which I think upon the whole are 
altogether as becoming. Politeness, as I conceive, 
consists in putting people at their ease in your com- 
pany,, and being at your ease in theirs: modern 
practice I am afraid is apt to misplace this process, 
for I observe everv body in fashionable life polite 
enough to study their own ease, but I do not see 
much attention paid to that part of the rule, which 
ought to be first observed : it is well calculated for 
those who are adepts in it, but if ever such an out- 
of-the-way thing as a modest person comes within 
its reach, the awkward novice is sure to be distress- 
ed, and whilst every body about him seems reposing 
on a bed of down, he alone is picketted upon a seat 
of thorns : 'till this shall be reformed by the ladies 
who profess to understand politeness, 1 shall turn 
back to my red-book of forty years ago, to see what 
relicts of the old court are yet amongst us, and take 
the mothers for my models in preference to their 
daughters. 
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Alter io obseqoiam plus aequo proons, et imi 

Derisor lecti, sic nutum divitis horret, 

.Sic iterat voces, et verba cadentia tollit. — Hob at. * 

i AM bewildered by the definitions, which metaphy- 
sical writers give us of the human passions : I can 
understand the characters of Theophrastus, and am 
entertained by his sketches ; but when your profound 
thinkers take the subject in hand, they appear to me 
to dive to the bottom of the deep in search of that 

XXXIX. 2 L 
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which floats upon its surface ; if a man in the heat 
of anger would describe the movements of his mind, 
he might paint the tempest to the life ; but as such 
descriptions are not to be expected, moral essayists 
have substituted personification in their place, and 
by the pleasin? introduction of a few natural inci- 
dents, form a kmd of little drama in which they make 
their fictitious hero describe those follies, foibles, and 
passions, which they who really feel them are not so 
forward to confess. 

When Mr. Locke in his Essay on the Human 
Understanding describes all pity as partaking of 
contempt, I cannot acknowledge tiiat he is speaking 
of pity, as I feel it : when I pity a fellow-creature 
in pain (a woman, for instance, in the throes of child- 
birth), I cannot submit to own there is any ingre- 
dient, of so bad a quality as contem*pt in my pity : but 
if the metaphysicians tell me that I do not know 
how to call my feelings by their right name, and that 
my pity is not pity properly so defined, I will not 
pretend to dispute with any gentleman whose lan- 
guage I do not understand, and only beg permission 
to enjoy a sensation, which I call pity, without in- 
dulging a propensity which he calls contempt. 

The flatterer is a character, which the moralists 
and wits of all times and all nations have ridiculed 
more severely and more successfully than almost 
any other : yet it still exists, and a few pages per- 
haps would not be misapplied, if I was to make 
room for a civil kind of gentleman of this description 
(by name Billy Simper), who, having seen his fail- 
ings in their proper light of ridicule, is willing to 
expose them to public view for the amusement, it is 
hoped, if not for the use and benefit of the reader. 

I beg leave therefore to introduce Mr. Billy Simper 
to my candid friends and protectors, and shall leave 
him to tell his story in his own words : — 
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' I am the younger don of a younger brother : my 
father qualified himself for orders m the university 
of Aberdeen, and by the help of an insinuating ad- 
dress, a soft counter-tenor voice, a civil smile, and a 
happy flexibility in the vertebrce of his bacl^^bone^ 
recommended himself to the good graces of a right 
reverend patron, who, after a due course 9f attend- 
ance and dependance, presented him to a. comfort- 
able benefice, v^hich enabled him to support a pretty 
numerous family of children. The good bishop ik 
seems was passionately fond of the game of chess^ 
and my father, though the better player of the two, 
knew how to make a timely move so as to throw the 
victory into his lordship's hand after a hard battle, 
which was a triumph very grateful to his vanity, and 
not a little serviceable to my father's purposes. 

* Under this expert professor I was instructed in 
all the shifts and movements in the great game of 
life, and then sent to make my way in the wor\d a& 
well as I was able. My first object was, to pay my 
court to my father's elder brother, the head of our 
family : an enterprise not less arduous than impor- 
tant. My uncle Antony was a widower, parsimo- 
nious, peevish, and recluse, he was rfch, however, 
egregiously self-conceited, and in his owp, opinion a 
deep philosopher and metaphysician: by which I 
would be understood to say that he doubted every 
thing, disputed every thing, and believed nothing. 
He had one son, his only child, and him he hstd 
lately driven out of doors and disinherited for non- 
suiting him in an argument upon the immortality of 
the soul : here then was an opening no prudent man 
could miss, who scorned to say his soul was his 
own, when it stood in the way of his interest : and 
as I was well tutored beforehand, I no sooner gained 
admission to the old philosopher, than I so far worked 
my way into hi^ good graces, as to be allowed to 
2 L 2 
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take possession of a trackle-bed in a ^Nure garret of 
the family mansion : envy must have owned (if envy 
coold have looked asquint upon so humble a situa- 
tion as mine was), that considering what a game I. 
had to play, I managed my cards well ; for uncle 
Antony was an old dog at a dispute, and as that 
cannot well take place, whilst both parties are on 
the same side, I was forced at times to make battle 
for the good of the argument, and seldom failed to 
find Antony as completely puzzled with the zig-zag- 
geries of his metaphysics, as uncle Toby of more 
worthy memory was with the horn-works and coun- 
terscraps of his fortifications. 

' Amongst the various topics, from which Antony's 
ing^enuity drew matter of dispute, some were so truly 
ridiculous, that if I were sure my reader was as 
much at leisure to hear, as I am just now to relate 
them, I should not scruple the recital. One morn- 
ing having been rather long-winded in describing 
the circumstances of a dream, that had disturbed 
his imagination in the night, I thought it not amiss 
to throw in a remark in the way of consolation upon 
the fallacy of dreams in general. This was enough 
for him to turn over to tfie other side, and support 
the credit of dreams totis viribus: I now thought it 
advisable to trim, and took a middle course between 
both extremes, by humbly conceiving dreams might 
be sometimes true and sometimes false ; this he con- 
tended to be nonsense upon the face of it, and if I 
would undertake to shew they were both true and 
fialse, he would engage to prove by sound logic they 
could be neither one nor the other : — " But why do 
we begin to talk," added he, " before we settle what 
we are to talk about? What kind of dreams 
are you speaking of, and how do you distinguish 
dreams?'* — " I see no distinction between them," I 
replied : <' Dreams visit our fancies in sleep, and are 
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alU according to Mr. Locke's idea, made up of the 
waking man's thoughtB."— *^ Does Mr. Locke say 
that V exclaimed my uncle. " Then Mr. Locke's 
an impostor for telling you so, and you are a fool for 
helieving him: wiser men than Mr. Ix)cke have 
settled that matter many centuries before he was 
born or even dreamt of: but perhaps Mr. Locke for- 
got to tell you how many precise sorts of dremns 
there are, and how to denominate and define them? 
perhaps he forgot that I say.'^ I confessed that I 
neither knew any thing of the matter myself, nor did 
I believe the author aUuded to had left a»y clue to^ 
wards the discovery. 

* " I thought as much," retorted my uncle Antony, 
in a tone of triumph," and yet this is the man who 
sets up for an investigator of the human understand- 
ing; but I will tell you. Sir, though he could not, 
that there are neither more nor less than five several 
sorts of dreams particularly distinguished, and I defy 
even the seven sleepers themselves to name a sixth* 
The first of these was by the Greeks denominated 
OneiroSy by the Latins Somnium (simply a dream), 
and you must be asleep, to dream it." — " Granted," 
quoth I. '^ What is granted ?" rejoined the philoso. 
pher, '' Not that sleep is in all cases indispensable to 
the man who dreams." — " Humph!" quoth L — My 
uncle proceeded. 

' " The second sort of dreams you shall understand 
was by the aforesaid Greeks called Orama, by the 
Latins Fmo, or as we may say a visum; in diis case 
take notice, you may be asleep, or you may be 
awake, or neither, or as it were between both : your 
eyes may be shut, or they may be open, lookmg in- 
wards or outwards or upwards, either with sight or 
without sight, as it pleases God, but the vision you 
must see, or how else can it rightly be called a vi- 
sion ?" — *< True," replied I, " there is a sect who are 
2 L 3 
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particularly faTOured with this kind of visiooi/'--^ 
** Prythee, don't interrupt me/* said my uncle, and 
again went on. 

; * " The third sort of dreams, to speak according to 
the Greeks, we shall call Ckrematinmosy according to 
the Latins we must denominate it Oraculum (an 
oracle); now this differs from a vinan^ in as much as 
it may happen to a man bom blind as well as to 
Argus himself, for he has nothing'for it but to listen, 
understand, and believe, and whs^tever it tells him, 
shall come true, though it never entered into his 
head to precon(^eive one tittle of what is told him : 
and where is Mr. Locke and his waking thoughts 
bere ?" — " He is done for," I answered, " there is 
no disputing against an oracle." 

' ** The fourth sort," resumed he, ** is the Emtption 
of the aforesaid Greeks, and answers to the Latin 
Jmosinttmr, which is in fact a dream and no dream! 
a kind of reverie^ when a man doses between sleep- 
ing and waking, and builds castles (as we say) in the 
air upon the ramblings of his own fancy. 

* " The fifth and last sort of dreams is, by Greeks 
and Latins, mutually styled Phantasmal a word 
adopted into our own language by the greatest poet 
who ever wrote in it : now this pkantattna is a visita- 
tion peculiar to the first mental absence or slumber, 
when the man fancies himself yet waking, and in 
fact can scarce be called asleep; at which time 
strange images and appearances seem to float before 
him and terrify his imagination. Here then you 
have all the several denominations of dreams per- 
fectly distinguished and defined^" quoth the old so- 
phist, and throwing himself back in his chair with 
an air of triumph, waited for the applause, which I 
was not backward in bestowing upon this pedantic 
farrago of dogmatizing dulness. 

* It will readily be believed that my uncle Antony 
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did DOt faH to revive his favourite controversy, which 
had produced such fatal consequences to his dis- 
carded son ; in fact be held fast with those ancient 
philosophers, who maintained the eternity of this 
material world, and as he saw no period when men 
would not be in existence, no moment in time to 
come when mortality shall cease, he by consequence 
argued that there could be no moment in time, 
when mortality shall commence. There were other 
points respecting this grand stumbling-block of his 
philosophy, the human soul, upon which he was 
equally puzzled, for he sided with Aristotle i^ainst 
Plato m the unintelligible controversy concenungits 
power of motion : but whilst my uncle Antony was 
thus unluckily wedded to the wrone side in all cases, 
where reason ought to have been his guide, in points 
of mere quibble and sophistry, which reason has 
nothing to say to, and where a wise man would take 
neither side, he regularly took both, or hung sus- 
pended between them like Socrates in the basket. 

' Of this sort was the celebrated question — Ovunme 
ffiusfuerity an gallina — ^viz. " Whether the e^^ was 
anterior to the hen, or the hen to the eggV — This 
Inquiry never failed to interest his passions in a pe- 
culiar degree, and he found so much to say on both 
sides, that he could never well determine which side 
to be of: at length, however, hoping to bring it to 
some point, he took up the cause of Egg versus Hen, 
and havmg composed a learned essay, published it 
in one of the monthly magazines, as a lure to future 
controversialists. This essay he had so often avowed 
in my hearing, and piqued himself so highly upon it^ 
that I must have been dull indeed not to have un- 
derstood how to flatter him upon it : but when he 
had found month after month slip away, and nobody 
mounting the stage upon his challenge, he felt singry 
at'the contempt with which his labours were passed 
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aver, ai^ without impartiiig to mei his purpose,- for^ 
nished the same magazine with a cottnter^essay, in 
which hifl former argument was handled wi& an 
asperity truly controrersialy and the hen was tii-* 
umphantly made to cackle over the new^iaid. egg, 
decidedly posterior to herself. 

' I ain inclined to think, that if Antony had any 
partiality, it was not to this side; but as the secooid 
essay was clearly posterior to the first (whalerer 
the egg may have been to the hen), it had the ad-» 
vantage of being couched in all the spirit of a reply, 
with an agreeable tinge of the malice of one, so that 
when at length it came down printed in a fair type, 
and respectfully .posted in tlie front of the long- 
wished^for magazine, his heart beat with joy, and 
calling out to me in a lofty tone of counterfeited 
anger, as he ran his eye over it—" By the horns of ' 
Jupiter Ammon,'' quoth he, '^ here is a fellow has 
the confidence to enter the lists against me in the 
notable question of the egg J* — ** Then I hope you 
will break that egg about his ears," replied I. ** Hold 
your tongue, puppfy, and listen/' quoth the sophist, 
and immediately began to read. 

* At every paiise I was ready with a pooh ! or 
pish ! which I hooked in with every mark of con- 
tempt I could give it, both by accent and action. 
At the conclusion of this essay, my uncle Antony 
shut the book, and demanded what I thought of the 
author? — " Hang him," I exclaimed, " poor Grub- 
street Garretteer; the fellow is too contemptible for 
your notice; he can neither write nor reason ; he is 
a mere igAoramus, and does not know the com^^ 
monest rules of logic ; he has no feature of a critic 
about him, but the malice of onip/' — ** Hold youi 
tongue,'* cried Antony, no longer able to contain 
himself, " you are a booby ; I will maintain it to be 
as fine an essay as ever was written/' With these 
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words he snatcbed up the magazine and departed : 
I saw no more of him that night, and early next 
morning was presented by a servant with the follow- 
ing billet : — " The Grub-street Garretteer finds him- 
self no longer fit company for the sagacious Mr. 
William Simper ; therefore desires him trithout loss 
of time to seek out better society than that of a 
* mere ignoramus, who does not know the common 
rules of logic :' one rule, however, he makes bold to 
lay down, which is, never again to see the face of an 
impertinent upstart, called William Simper, whilst 
he remains on this earth. A. S/' 
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Sunt verba et voces, quibtis hone lenire dolorein 
Possisy et magnam morbi depouere partem. — Hos at. 

* Driven from my uncle Antony's door by my un- 
lucky mistake between the hen and her egg, my 
case would have been desperate, but that I had yet 
one string left to my bow, and this was my aunt 
Mrs. Susanna Simper, who lived within a few miles 
of my uncle, but in such declared hostility, that I 
promised myself a favourable reception, if I could 
but flatter her animosity with a sufficient portion of 
invective"; and for this I deemed myself very toler- 
ably qualified, having so much good-will towards the 
business, and no slight inducements to spur me to it; 
* My aunt, who was an aged maiden, and a valetu- 
dinarian, was, at my arrival, closeted with her apo- 
thecary : upon his departure I was admitted to my 
audience, in which I acquitted myself with all the 
address I was master of. My aunt heard my story 
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through without interrupting roe by a single word. 
At last, fixing her eyes upon me, she said—'' 'Tis 
very well, child ; you have said enough : your uncle^s 
character I perfectly understand ; look well to your 
own, for upon that will depend the terms you and 
i shall be upon." — She now took up a vial from the 
table, and surveying it for some time, said to me — 
'' Here is a nostrum recommended by my. apothecary^ 
that promises great things, but perhaps contains 
none of the wondrous properties it professes to have. 
The label says it is a carminative, sedative mixture; 
in other words, it will expel vapours and spasms^ and 
quiet the mind and spirits : do you think it will make 
good what it promises V — So whimsical a question, 
put to me at such a moment, confounded me not a 
little, and I only murmured out in reply, that I hoped 
it would. — *' Take it then," said my aunt, " as you 
have faith in it ; swallow it yourself, and when I see 
liow it operates with you, I may have more confidence 
in it on my own account." — I was now in a moT% 
awkward dilemma than ever, for she had emptied 
the dose into a cup, and tendered it to me in so pe^ 
remptory a manner, that, not knowing how to ex- 
cuse myself, and being naturally submissive, I si- 
lently took the cup with a trembling hand, and swal- 
lowed its abominable contents. 

* ** Much good may it do you, child," cried she ; 
" you have done more for me than I would for any 
doctor in the kingdom. Don't you find it nauseous 
to the palate V* — I confessed that it was very nau- 
seous. — " And did you think yourself in need of 
such a medicine V* — *' I did not perceive that I was." 
— " Then youtiid not swallow it bv your, own choice, 
but my desire ?" — I had no hesitation in acknow- 
ledging that. *' Upon my word, child," she replied^ 
" you have a very accommodating way with you.'* 
I :w£M» now fighting with the cursed drug, and had 
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all the difficulty in life to keep it where it was. My 
aunt saw my distress, and smiling at it, demanded 
if I was not sick ? I confessed I was rather discom- 
posed in my stomach with the draught. — " I don't 
doubt it," she replied; " but as you have so civilly 
made yourself sick for my sake, cannot you flatter 
me so far as to be well when I request it ?" I was 
just then struggling to keep the nausea down, and 
though I could not answer, put the best face upon 
the matter in my power. 

' A maid^servant came in upon my aunt*s ringing 
her bell.—"" Betty," said she, " take away these 
things ; ^is doctor will poison u^ with his doses."— 
" Foh !'• cried the wench, " how it smells !"— " Nay, 
but only put your lips to the cup," said the mistress, 
** there is enough left for you to taste it." — " I taste 
it ! I'll not touch it, I want none of his nasty physic !'' 
— " Well, but though you don't want it," rejoined 
the mistress, " taste it nevertheless, if it be only to 
flatter my humour." — " Excuse me. Madam," replied 
Betty, " I'll not make myself sick to flatter any body.'' 
— ** Humph !" cried my aiint, " how this wench's 
want of manners must have shocked you, nephew 
William ! you swallowed the whole dose at a word; 
fehe, though my servant, at my repeated command, 
would not touch it with her lips ; but these low-bred 
creatures have a will of their own!" — ^There was 
something in my aunt's manner I did not under- 
stand ; she puzzled me, and I thought it best to keep 
myself on the reserve, and wait the farther develope- 
ment of her humour in silence. 

* We went down to supper, it was elegantly serv- 
ed, and my aunt particularly reconimended two or 
three dishes to me ; her hospitality embarrassed me 
not a little, for my stomach was by no means re- 
conciled ; yet I felt myself bound in good manners 
to eat of her dishes, and commend their cookery ; 
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this I didy though sorely against the grabiy and» 
whilst my stomach rose against its food, I flattered 
what I nauseated. 

< A grave, well-looking personage stood at the 
side-board, with whom my aunt entered into conver- 
sation. — '* Johnson/' said she, ^* I think I must 
lodge my nephew in your room, which is warm and 
well-aired, and dispose of you in the tapestry-cham- 
ber, which has not lately been slept in." — '' Madam,*' 
replied Johnson, ** I am ready to give up my bed to 
Mr. William, at your command ; but as to sleeping 
in the tapestry-chamber, you roust excuse me.'' — 
** Why?" replied my aunt, ** what is your objection?" 
— ** Lam almost ashamed to tell you," answered 
Johnson, *' but every body has his humour ; perhaps 
my objection may be none to the young gentleman, 
but I confess I don't choose to pass the night in a 
chamber that is under an ill name." — " An ill name, 
for what ?" demanded the lady. '' For being haunt- 
ed," answered the butler, " for being visited by 
noises, and rattling of chains, and apparitions ; the 
gentleman, no doubt, is a scholar, and can account 
for these things ; I am a plain man, and don't like 
to have my imagination disturbed, nor my rest 
broken, though it were only by my own fancies." — 
" What then is to be^done?" said my aunt, direct- 
ing her question to me ; ^* Johnson don't choose to 
trust himself in a haunted chamber ; I shall have my 
house brought into discredit by these reports : now, 
nephew, if you will encounter this ghost, and exor- 
cise the chamber by sleeping in it a few nights, I 
dare say we shall hear no more of it. Are you wUl- 
ing to undertake it?" 

I was ashamed to confess my fears, and yet had 
1)0 stomach to the undertaking ; I was also afraid of 
giving umbrage to my aunt, and impressing her with 
an unfavourable opinion of me ; I therefore assent- 
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ed, upon the condition of Johnson's taking part of 
the bed with me : upon which the old lady, turning 
to her butler, said, " Well, Johnson, you have no ob- 
jection to this proposal." — ** Pardon me. Madam," 
said he, *' I have such objections to that chamber, 
that I will not sleep in it for any body living." — 
** You see he is obstinate," said my aunt, " you 
must even undertake it alone, or my house will lie 
under an ill name for ever." — " Sooner than this 
shall be the case," I replied, " I will sleep in the 
chapiber by myself." — ** You are very poUte," cried 
my aunt, " and I admire your spirit : Johnson, light 
my nephew to his room." Johnson took up the 
candle, but absolutely refused to march before me 
with'the light, when we came into the gallery, where, » 
pointing to a door, he told me that was my chamber, 
apd hastily made his retreat down the stairs. 

' I opened the door with no small degree of terror, 
and found a chamber comfortably and elegantly fur- 
nished, and by no means of that melancholy cast, 
which I had pictured to myself from Johnson's re- 
port of it. My first precaution was, to search the 
closet ; I then peeped under the bed, examined the 
hangings ; all was as it should be ; nothing seemed 
to augur a ghost, or (which I take to be worse) the 
counterfeit of a ghost. I pludked up as good a spi- 
rit as I could, said my prayers and turned into bed : 
with the darkness my terrors returned, I passed a 
sleepless night, though neither ghost nor noise of 
any sort molested me. 

* " Why," said I, within myself, " could not I be 
as sincere and peremptory as Johnson ? He takes his 
rest and is at peace, I am sleepless and in terrors : 
though a servant by condition, in his will he is in- 
dependent; I, who have not the like call of duty, 
have not the same liberty of mind : he refuses what 
he does not choose to obey, I obey all things whe- 

XXXIX. 2 M 
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ther I choose them or not : And wherefore do I this ? 
Because I am a flatterer : ' And why did I swallow 
a whole nauseous dose to humour my aunt's caprice, 
which her own chambermaid, who receives her wages, 
would not touch with her lips? Because I am a 
flatterer : And what has this flattery done for me, 
who am a slave to it? what did I gain by it at my 
uncle's ? I was the echo of his opinions, shifted as 
they shifted^ sided with him against truth, demons^- 
tion, reason^ and even the evidence of liiy own senses : 
abject wretch, I sunk myself in my own esteem first, 
then lost all shadow of respect with him, and was 
finally expelled from his doors, whilst I was in the 
very act of prostituting my own judgment to his gross 
absurdities : and now again, here I am at my aunt's, 
devoted to the same mean flattery, that has already 
so shamefully betrayed me. What has flattery gained 
for me here ? A bitter harvest truly I have had of it : 
poisoned by an infernal dose, which I had no plea 
tor swallowing ; surfeited by dainties I had no appe- 
tite to taste, and now condemned to sleepless hours 
within a haunted chamber, which her own domestic 
would not consent even to enter : fool' that I am to 
be the dupe of such a vapour as flattery ! despicable 
wretch, not to assert a freedom of will, which is the 
natural right of every man, and which even servants 
and hirelings exercise with a spirit I envy, but have 
not the heart to imitate : I am ashamed of my own 
meanness : I blush for myself in the comparison, and 
am determined, if I survive till to-morrow, to assert 
the dignity of a ihan, and abide by the consequences.'' 
' * In meditations like these night passed away, and 
the dawn of morning called me from my bed : I rose 
and refreshed my spirits with a walk through a most 
charming plantation: I met a countryman at his work 
—"Friend," saicj-l, ** you are early at your labour.'* 
— " Yes,'' aH«w<ired he, " 'tis by my labour I live» 
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and whilst I have health and strength to follow it, I 
have nothing to fear, but God alone." So ! thought 
I, here is a lesson for me : this man is no flatterer ; 
then why do I worship what a clown despises ? 

* I found my aunt ready for breakfast : she ques- 
tioned me about my night's rest: I answered her 
with truth that I had enjoyed no rest, but had nei- 
ther seen nor heard any thing to alarm me, and was 
Jersuaded there were no grounds for the report of 
er chamber being haunted. " I am as well per- 
suaded as yourself of that," she replied ; " I know 
'tis only one of Johnson's whims ; but people you 
know will have their whims, and it was great cour- 
tesy in you to sacrifice a night's rest to his humour: 
my servants have been spoiled by indulgence, but 
it is to be hoped they will learn better submission by 
your example." There was a sarcastic tone in my 
aunt's manner of uttering this, which gave it more 
the air of ridicule than compliment, and I blushed to 
the eyes with the consciousness of deserving it. 

'After breakfast she took me into her closet, and 
desiring me to sit down to a writing-table : *• Ne- 
phew," says she, '' I know my brother Antony full 
well ; he is a tyrant in his nature, a bigot to his opi- 
nions, and a man of a most perverted understand- 
ing, but he is rich, and you have your fortune to 
make; he can insult, but you can flatter; he has 
his weaknesses, and you can avail yourself of them ; 
suppose you write him a penitentiad letter." — I now 
saw the opportunity present for exerting my new- 
made resolution, and felt a spirit rising within me, 
that prompted me to deliver myself as follows : " No, 
Madam, 1 will neither gratify my uncle's pride, nor 
lower my own ^elf-esteem, by making him any sub- 
mission : I despise him for the insults he has put 
upon me, and myself for having in some sort deserved 
them ; but I will never flatter him or any living crea- 
ture more ; and if I am to forfeit your favour by re- 
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wting your commands^ I must meet the coase- 
quences, uid will rather trust to my own labour for 
9upport, thau depend upon the caprice of any per- 
son living ; least of all on him." — ** Heyday," cried 
my aunt, ^' you refuse to write 1 — you will not do as 
I adyise you ?" — " In tins particular," I replied, 
" permit me to say I neither can nor will obt^ you." 
— ^* AvA you are resolved to thinly and act for your- 
self?" — " In the present case I am, and in all cases, 
let me add, wher^ my honour and o^y conscience tell 
me I am right." — " Then," exclaimed my aunt, " I 
acknowledge you for my nephew : I adopt you from 
this bour ;" aud with that $be took me by the hand 
most corcUally ; ^* I saw," said she, " or thought I 
saw, the symptoms of an abject spirit in you, a^d was 
resolved to put my suspicions to the test ; all that 
has passed here since your coming has been done in 
concert and by way of trial ; your haunted chamber, 
the pretended fears of my butler, his blunt refusal, 
all have been experitJiients to sound your character, 
aad I should totally have despaired of you, had not 
this last instance of a manly spirit restored you to 
my esteem : you haye now only to persist in the same 
line of conduct to confirm my good opinion <rf you, 
and ensure your own prosperity and happiness." 

* Thus I have givejl my history, and if the exam- 
ple of my reformation shall warn others from the 
contemptible character, which I have fortunately 
escaped from, I shall be most happy, being truly 
anxious to approve myself the friend of mankind^ 
and the Observer's very sincere well-wisher, 

Will. Simper/ 
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